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IMPERIALISM IN THE FUTURE. 


‘“‘My policy for the Empire is each for all, and all for each.” 


“T do not much like Imperialism of any kind.” 
—Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


“ How long halt ye between two opinions?” 


THOSE who aspire to be 
statesmen must not shrink 
from the responsibilities of 
leadership. That opportunism 
is not statesmanship is a say- 
ing trite enough, but a dema- 
gogue has his own views on 
the subject. The demagogue 
sets himself to follow public 
opinion ; he is content to leave 
to statesmen the more invidi- 
ous task of forming it, and no 
doubt he is wise in his genera- 
tion. Nay, more, if he is 
prudent enough to bring his 
active political life to a close 
before he is found out, his 
career may sometimes even be 
termed successful ; and in any 
event such an one probably 
has little to lose, either in 
pocket or in reputation. A 
demagogue is dangerous, not 
because his shallow outlook will 


escape detection,—for no one 
can “fool all the people all the 
time,” —but because he may do 
irreparable mischief while his 
ascendancy lasts. Who can tell 
where the oratory of a Cleon, 
a Lloyd George, or a Tillett 
may lead an excitable and un- 
enlightened proletariate ! 

The feckless and petty ego- 
ism, euphemistically termed 
“the sovereignty of the person- 
ality,” which to-day permeates 
every class of the community, 
and which always accompanies 
indifference to Christian ideals, 
may toa large extent be traced 
to the appeals which Radical 
and Socialist demagogues make 
to selfishness and class hatred. 
At the same time, would it be 
true to say that Conservatives 
are altogether without blame 
in the matter? Has Conserva- 
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tive policy in the last few years 
been wholly uninfluenced by 
the spirit of opportunism ? 
Why did the House of Lords 
pass the Trade Disputes Bill of 
1906? Why did the Opposi- 
tion leaders bestow so elaborate 
a blessing upon the newly in- 
troduced Insurance Bill? Why, 
again, did the majority of 
Conservative Peers refuse to 
reject the Parliament Bill? 
Was it because these measures 
met with their approval, or 
because in each case the bolder 
course was considered to be 
“bad tactics”? The reason is 
obvious enough. In like man- 
ner, it is frequently urged that 
the policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence ought to be dropped, not 
because those who advise its 
abandonment do not believe 
that the principle which under- 
lies it is sound, but because it 
is thought to be unpopular 
with the masses. Not by such 
methods did Mr Gladstone win, 
almost single-handed, the Mid- 
Lothian Campaigns of 1880 and 
1885! If a sound policy is 
consistently propagated it will 
assuredly prevail; but it is 
equally certain that in politics, 
as in courtship, the victor’s 
palm never has fallen, and 
never will fall, to those who 
show either hesitation or 
faintness of heart. A great 
programme invites, and will 
certainly meet with opposi- 
tion, but surely upon that 
ground alone it is not justi- 
fiable to abandon it. ‘ Ob- 
stacles were made,” as Mr 
Chamberlain once pointed out, 
“for statesmen to overcome 
them,” but to court expediency 
is to court disaster. Is there 
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not ground for thinking that 
some Conservatives are not un- 
willing to sacrifice in part a 
policy in which they believe, if 
only they may thereby be en- 
abled to “dish the Govern- 
ment”? There can be but one 
end to such a course. Flirting 
is a fascinating pastime, but it 
cannot be indulged in with- 
out danger, especially when 
one’s heart is already given 
to another. If Conservatives 
really believe in their principles 
they will no longer dally with 
“strategy ” or “tactics.” Let 
their leaders here and now 
think out an Imperial pro- 
gramme, and let its details be 
put before the people. The 
programme of Imperialists has 
up till now been far too vague 
and general. It has been urged 
with irritating persistency that 
the electors must be con- 
tent with a bare outline of 
policy until a change of Govern- 
ment has taken place; and in 
norma] circumstances, no doubt, 
a wise doctor will refuse to give 
advice until he is called in, but 
in critical cases the summons 
may come too late. 

New symptoms have de- 
veloped with startling rapidity 
in the organism of the British 
Empire which call for drastic 
and immediate treatment, and 
in the new Imperialism Con- 
servatives possess a sovereign 
remedy. But it must be ap- 
plied forthwith and without 
flinching. Further delay will 
spell disaster. ‘‘ You have an 
opportunity; you will never 
have it again.” It is surely 
the duty of the Conservative 
leaders at least to publish their 
prescription with all possible 
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despatch, for the future of the 
Empire is hanging in the 
balance. The adoption of such 
a course would provoke criti- 
cism, but it would also inspire 
confidence, and the event would 
demonstrate that on this, as on 
many another occasion, “the 
path of boldness is the path 
of safety.” 

What are the facts of the 
present situation? The first 
and fundamental fact is that 
Imperialism has lost the mean- 
ing which it formerly bore. 
The word “Empire” has 
hitherto been understood to 
denote ‘‘an aggregate of sub- 
ject territories ruled over by a 
sovereign State,”! but in this 
sense the British Empire, ex- 
cept in its relations with India 
and the Protectorates, has 
ceased to exist. In theory, no 
doubt, the British Parliament 
still retains its supreme author- 
ity throughout the King’s 
Dominions, but in substance 
the self-governing Dominions 
are to-day independent nations, 
and Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand claim 
from the mother country a 
recognition of their power and 
their responsibilities, ‘We 
are a nation,” Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier stated on January 6, 
1910. ‘We feel that we are a 
nation. We have a popula- 
tion of over 7,000,000. We 
have practical control of our 
foreign relations. We have 
command of our own forces, 
Our country is the finest in 
the world. We are under the 
suzerainty of the King of 
England. We are his loyal 
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subjects. We bow the knee 
to him; but the King of Eng- 
land has no more rights over 
us than are allowed him by 
our own Canadian Parliament. 
If this is not a nation, what, 
then, constitutes a nation? 
And if there is a nation under 
the sun which oan say more 
than this, where is it to be 
found?” The claim of the 
Dominions to administer their 
internal affairs without let or 
hindrance was expressly ad- 
mitted by Mr Asquith at the 
Imperial Conference of 1911: 
‘* Whether in the United King- 
dom or in any one of the great 
countries which you represent, 
we each of us are, and we 
intend to remain, master in 
our own household. This is 
here at home, and throughout 
the Dominions, the life-blood of 
our polity. It is the articulus 
stantis aut cadentis Imperit.” 


‘Daughter no more but sister, and 
doubly daughter so.” 


The realisation of their 
nationality has burst upon the 
Dominions with amazing sud- 
denness. Twelve years ago 
the Commonwealths of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa did 
not exist, yet to-day they glow 
with national enthusiasm, and 
are eager to take up the burden 
of national obligations. “ But 
we cannot have absolute 
autonomy and remain in the 
Empire,” said Mr Foster, M.P., 
on January 10, 1910. 

The whole world, with the 
sole exception of Great Britain, 
is conscious of the advent of 
@ political phenomenon at once 





1 A definition given in Murray’s dictionary. 
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perplexing and unprecedented. 
Are the only alternatives before 
the Dominions separation or 
submission? Can no via media 
be discovered? That is the 
question which the nations of 
Europe are asking, and that is 
the problem which the leaders 
of the Conservative Party are 
called upon to tackle and to 
solve | : 

The second fact is that 
Great Britain is no longer able 
to bear alone the burden of 
Imperial Defence. Theserious- 
ness of the naval position of 
Great Britain cannot be over- 
rated. Over £40,000,000 are 
expended annually on_ the 


Navy, and yet so far from 
building two keels to one— 
that principle was long ago 
abandoned by his Majesty’s 
present advisers—it is now 
only possible for Great Britain 


to maintain a 60 per cent 
margin over Germany in the 
North Sea by abandoning the 
control of the Mediterranean. 
In 1915 Great Britain will have 
33 Dreadnoughts in the North 
Sea and Germany 29, and 
even this precarious margin— 
which a single storm might 
dissipate—is only made pos- 
sible by the withdrawal of the 
whole of the Atlantic Squadron 
from Gibraltar, and, in addi- 
tion, two out of six vessels that 
are stationed at Malta. The 
Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean are to be protected 
in the future by the four re- 
maining ships of the Medi- 
terranean Squadron, reinforced 
within the next two years by 
four new vessels of the In- 
vincible class. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty of to-day 
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claims for Great Britain supe- 
riority, but not supremacy, at 
sea — Quantum mutatus ab 
illo! Moreover, the Govern- 
ment do not pretend that they 
have taken into account the 
position of Italy and Austria, 
which at present do not pos- 
sess any battleships of the 
highest grade, but which in 
1915 will have put upon the 
water six and four Dread- 
noughts _respectively. Mr 
Churchill, discussing the Ger- 
man Estimates in the House 
of Commons on July 22, 
1912, stated that “the law of 
1898 was practically doubled 
by the law of 1900; but if 
the expenditure contemplated 
by the law of 1900 had been 
followed, the German Estimates 
of to-day would have been 
£11,000,000. Owing to the 
amendments of 1906 and 1908, 
and now of 1912, the ex- 
penditure is very nearly 
£23,000,000.” But Navies are 
neither built nor manned in 
aday. ‘Cool, steady, method- 
ical preparation, prolonged over 
a succession of years,” said Mr 
Churchill, “can alone raise the 
margin of naval power.” It is 
to be hoped that Mr Borden’s 
warning will not fall upon 
deaf ears: “The day of peril 
is too late for preparation.” 
Who can doubt, unless ade- 
quate steps are taken forth- 
with to provide for the future 
defence of the Empire, that 
the aspirations of Germany set 
out in the preamble of the 
German Naval Act of 1900 
will be on the highroad to 
fulfilment? ‘In the present 
state of things there is only 
one way of protecting Ger- 
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many’s commerce and Colonial 
possessions. Germany must 
possess @ fleet of such strength 
that war with her would shake 
the position of even the mighti- 
est Naval Power.” The mat- 
ter is urgent, and will not brook 
delay. 

The third fact is that the 
United Kingdom is not able 
to supply itself with the 
necessaries of life. She must 


import an overwhelming pro- 
portion of her food - supplies, 
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for which she should pay by 
the exportation of her manu- 
factures. But where must 
Great Britain look in the 
future for a constant supply 
of food-stuffs and expanding 
markets for her manufactures ? 
The answer in each case is 
the same—the Overseas Do- 
minions of the Crown. The 
annual trade statistics, issued 
in June 1912 (C.D. 6216), pro- 
vide remarkable evidence of 
the trend of British trade. 


IMPORTATION OF WHEAT. 


1907. 
Foreign Countries. 
57,314,200 cwt. 


British Possessions. 
39,853,800 cwt. 


1911. 
Foreign Countries. 
48,891,349 cwt. 


British Possessions. 
49,176,438 cwt. 


Exports oF MANUFACTURES FROM UNITED KINGDOM. 


1907. 
Foreign Countries. 
£218,178,986. 


British Possessions. 
£123,260,525. 


Mr Foster, the Canadian 
Minister of Commerce, said at 
the Constitutional Club on 
July 2, 1912: “It is not 
too much to say that in 
five years from now the sur- 
plus wheat raised in those 
three prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta will be sufficient to 
give five or six bushels of flour 
a-year to every family of five 
persons in the United King- 
dom.” And again, at the 
Fishmongers’ Hall on June 
12: “What will Canada be 
fifty years from now? To-day 
we have 7,000,000 of people. 
Last year 354,000 people came 
in a8 emigrants and settled in 


1911. 
Foreign Countries. 
£221,838,652. 


British Possessions. 
£140,383,975. 


Canada ; we took 138,000 from 
Great Britain, 132,000 from 
the United States, and nearly 
80,000 from the rest of the 
world—making a grand total 
of 350,000. This year the 
number will be at least 400,000. 
If the aspect of Canada, as 
evidenced between the periods 
of 1867 and 1912, is different, 
how much more different will 
be the aspect of Canada in 
relation to this Empire when 
her population has grown from 
7,000,000 to 40,000,000 or 
50,000,000 of people. This 
thought impresses itself upon 
me. Ought we not to be 
thinking about it: men in the 
United Kingdom, men in 
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Canada, and men in_ the 
Overseas Dominions?” And 
what is true of Canada is 
ceteris paribus true also of 
Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand. 

The fourth fact is that the 
Overseas Dominions are not 
prepared to share with Great 
Britain the burden of Imperial 
Defence unless and until the 
mother country is willing to 
grant to each of the Dominions 
a proportionate share of con- 
trol over the foreign policy and 
the Naval Defence of the 
Empire. Upon this matter the 
self-governing Dominions have 
definitely made up their minds. 
Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa in recent years 
have contributed a large sum 
in cash towards the cost of 
Imperial armaments. It must 
be clearly understood that in 
the future further contributions 
on the same terms will not be 
forthcoming. “In Australia,” 
said Mr Deakin, at the Colonial 
Conference of 1907, “for 
reasons which have already 
been put on record, the existing 
contribution has not proved 
generally popular. Further 
consideration has convinced 
the public that the present 
agreement is not satisfactory 
either to the Admiralty, the 
political or professional Lords 
of the Admiralty, or the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth.” 
Mr Moore, of Natal, stig- 
matised such a contribution as 
“a cold lump sum voted on 
our estimate for which we have 
no actual evidence as directly 
concerning the people we rep- 
resent.” Canada has consist- 
ently refused to make any such 
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contribution, because “the ac- 
ceptance of the proposals would 
entail an important departure 
from the principle of Colonial 
self-government” (Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier ; Colonial Conference, 
1902). Can anyone doubt that 
Mr Foster was expressing the 
opinion of every Colonial 
patriot when he stated that 
cash contributions “bore the 
aspect of hiring somebody else 
todo what we ourselves ought 
todo? The interest that we 
take in a contribution spent by 
another is not the interest that 
I desire for Canada. I think 
that method ignores the neces- 
sities and the aspirations and 
the prospects of a great people 
such as the Canadian people 
are destined to become.” It is 
high time that the people of 
the mother country understood 
the facts, and made up their 
minds as to the future policy of 
Great Britain in relation to the 
self-governing Dominions. In 
Australia and in Canada 
national aspirations are grow- 
ing apace, and projects for the 
construction of a separate 
Navy have been received in 
each Dominion with enthusi- 
astic approbation. But the 
adoption of a scheme for a sep- 
arate Navy in each Dominion 
would, beyond a shadow of 
doubt, tend to bring about dis- 
integration, and not co-opera- 
tion, within the Empire. ‘The 
aim of the Government in con- 
nection with Naval Defence,” 
said Mr Pearce, Australian 
Minister of Defence, in his 
speech on the second reading 
of the Naval Defence Bill of 
1910, “is that whilst the Navy 
we are establishing shall be in 
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some respects separate from 
the British Navy, it shall at 
the same time be auxiliary to 
that Navy.” The Defence 
Conference Memorandum of 
1911 lays it down: (1) “That 
the Naval services and forces 
of the Dominions of Canada 
and Australia will be exclus- 
ively under the control of their 
respective Governments,” and 
(16) “In time of war, when 
the Naval service of a Do- 
minion, or any part thereof, 
has been put at the disposal of 
the Imperial Government by 
the Dominion Authorities, the 
ships will form an integral part 
of the British Fleet, and will 
remain under the control of the 
Admiralty during the continu- 
ance of the war.” But there 
is no obligation upon the Do- 
minions te place a single ves- 
sel at the disposal of Great 
Britain in the event of war 
taking place. Nay, more, the 
main ground upon which Sir 
Wilfrid’ Laurier advocated «a 
separate Navy for Canada was, 
that after the adoption of such 
a policy Canada would not 
necessarily be drawn into the 
vortex of European politics. 
During the Debate upon the 
Naval Bill (1909-1910) he 
stated his position in these 
memorable words: “It is a 
principle of International Law 
that when a nation is at war 
all her possessions are liable to 
attack. If England is at war 
she can be attacked in Canada, 
in Australia, in New Zealand, 
in Africa, in the West Indies, 
in India, and, in short, any- 
where where the British flag 
floats. . . . It does not follow, 
however, that because England 


is at war we should necessarily 
take part in that war. If 
England is at war we are at 
war, and liable to attack. I 
do not say that we shall always 
be attacked. Neither do I say 
that we would take part in all 
the wars of England. That 
is a matter that must be 
determined by circumstances 
upon which the Canadian 
Government will have to pro- 
nounce, and will have to decide 
in its own best judgment.” 
Can any reasonable man be- 
lieve that such a policy, if 
persisted in, will further the 
consolidation of the Empire? 
South Africa and New Zea- 
land still possess an open mind 
upon this question, but while 
in Australia public opinion 
appears to be hardening in 
favour of a separate Navy, the 
accession to power of the Con- 
servatives under Mr Borden 
has resulted in a reaction of 
opinion on the Navy question 
in Canada, and a further—it 
may well be a final—opportun- 
ity is given to Great Britain to 
enter into a business arrange- 
ment on co-operative lines with 
the Dominions for the defence 
of the Empire by a single Im- 
perial Navy. But it cannot 
be too often stated that no 
such scheme will prove accept- 
able to Canada which does not 
provide that the Dominions 
shall be granted a proportion- 
ate share of control over Im- 
perial policy in naval and 
foreign affairs. “No man in 
this House, or in this country,” 
said Mr Borden, in the Canad- 
ian House of Commons, on 
March 18, 1912, “need dis- 
guise from himself the fact 
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that if the various Dominions 
of the Empire do enter into 
a system of Naval Defence 
which shall concern and be- 
long to the whole Empire, 
those Dominions, while that 
system continues, cannot very 
well be excluded from having 
a greater voice in the Councils 
of the Empire than they have 
had in past years.” Truly this 
problem involves “large and 
wide considerations,” and it is 
essential that the people of 
Great Britain should realise the 
position in which they are 
placed. Forty years ago Mr 
Disraeli, with characteristic 
perspicacity, foresaw and fore- 
told the course of Imperialism 
in the future. “The time is at 
hand, at least it cannot be far 
distant,” he said in 1872, “when 
England will have to decide 
between national and cosmo- 
politan principles.” The hour 
has now arrived when a de- 
cision must be reached in the 
light of the facts as they exist 
to-day, and after full considera- 
tion of all the circumstances. 
“The issue is not a mean one. 
It is whether you will be content 
to be a comfortable England, 
modelled and moulded upon 
Continental principles, and 
meeting in due course an in- 
evitable fate, or whether you 
will be a great country, an Im- 
perial country, a country where 
your sons, when they rise, 
rise to paramount positions, 
and obtain not merely the 
esteem of their countrymen, 
but command the respect of 
the world.” 

Is the Empire worth keeping, 
or is it not? The consistent 
and emphatic opinion of Radi- 
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cals has always been that it is 
not. It is the duty of Im- 
perialists to let the people 
labour under no misapprehen- 
sion on this point. “If you 
look to the history of this 
country since the advent of 
Liberalism forty years ago,” 
said Mr Disraeli at the Crys- 
tal Palace on June 24, 1872, 
“you will find that there has 
been no effort so continuous, 
so subtle, supported by so much 
energy, and carried on with so 
much ability and acumen, as 
the attempts of Liberalism to 
effect the disintegration of the 
Empire of England. I can- 
not conceive how our distant 
Colonies can have their affairs 
administered except by self- 
government. But self-govern- 
ment, in my opinion, when it 
was conceded, ought to have 
been conceded as part of a 
great policy of Imperial con- 
solidation. It ought to have 
been accompanied by an Im- 
perial tariff, by securities for 
the people of England enjoy- 
ing the unappropriated lands 
which belonged to the Sover- 
eign as their trustee, and 
by a military code which 
should have precisely defined 
the means and the responsi- 
bilities by which the Colonies 
should be defended, and by 
which, if necessary, this country 
should call for aid from the 
Colonies themselves. It ought, 
further, to have been accom- 
panied by some representative 
council in the metropolis which 
would have brought the Colonies 
into direct and continuous re- 
lations with the Home Govern- 
ment. All this, however, was 
omitted because those who 
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advised that policy —and I 
believe their convictions were 
sincere — looked upon the 
Colonies of England, looked 
upon our connection with India, 
as a burden to this country, 
viewing everything in a financ- 
ial aspect, and totally passing 
by those moral and political 
considerations which make 
nations great, and by the in- 
fluence of which alone men 
are distinguished from animals. 
Well, what has been the result 
of this attempt during the 
reign of Liberalism for the dis- 
integration of the Empire? It 
has entirely failed. But how 
has it failed? Through the 
sympathy of the Colonies with 
the mother country. They 
have decided that the Empire 
shall not be destroyed ; and in 
my opinion no Minister in this 
country will do his duty who 
neglects any opportunity of 
reconstructing as far as pos- 
sible our Colonial Empire, and 
of responding to those distant 
sympathies which may be- 
come the source of incalculable 
strength and happiness to this 
land.” 

It may be doubted whether 
& more memorable political 
utterance, or a more prophetic 
one, has ever been delivered. 
The old-time Liberal view was 
accurately expressed by Mr 
Cobden in a letter written in 
1842: “The Colonial system, 
with all its dazzling appeals to 
the passions of the people, can 
never be got rid of except by 
the indirect process of Free 
Trade, which will gradually 
and imperceptibly loosen the 
bands which unite our Colonies 
to us by a mistaken notion of 


self-interest.” Has the inter- 
vening period of seventy years 
wrought any change in the 
Radical attitude towards the 
British Empire? Has it in 
any way modified Radical an- 
tagonism to the bands which 
unite the mother country to 
the Dominions across the seas? 
The action of the British Parlia- 
ment during the recent negotia- 
tions with regard to Reciprocity 
in trade between Canada and 
the United States demonstrates 
that present-day Radicals at- 
tach no whit more value to the 
maintenance of the Empire 
than did their predecessors in 
1842, If the Reciprocity Agree- 
ment had been ratified, it is 
now known, from President 
Taft’s letter to Mr Roosevelt, 
that, in his view, Canada would 
in time have become an “ad- 
junct of the United States.” 
*‘T am for it,” said Mr Champ 
Clark, the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House of 
Representatives, on February 
14, 1911, “because I hope 
to see the day when the 
American flag will float over 
every square foot of the British 
North American possessions 
clear to the North Pole. I 
have no doubt whatever that 
the day is not far distant when 
Great Britain will joyfully see 
all her North American posses- 
sions become part of this Re- 
public. That is the way things 
are tending now.” What is 
the opinion of Mr Bryce, the 
British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington: “As regards Canada 
herself, her material growth 
might possibly be quickened 
by Union, and had the plan of 
a Commercial League, or Cus- 
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toms’ Union, formerly dis- 
cussed, been carried out, it 
might have tended towards a 
political Union.”—(‘ American 
Commonwealth,’ 1910, vol. ii. 
p. 571.) Lord Haldane ex- 
pressed the views of his 
Majesty’s Government on the 
subject in the House of Lords 
on May 18, 1911, as fol- 
lows: “The noble Earl seems 
to think that the British 
Government throughout these 
negotiations have been sitting 
with hands folded, doing no- 
thing. In one sense they have 
done nothing. They have not 
interfered, but they have been 
cognisant at every turn of what 
has taken place. I doubt 
whether any negotiations have 
been more closely watched, or 
more sympathetically observed. 
. . . The policy of the Govern- 
ment is to give every facility 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the 
people of Canada to do the 
best they can for themselves to 
enter into this Agreement, and 
as they think, and we believe, 
to take thereby the best step 
they can for the development 
of Canada.” But who was 
appointed to offer “every facil- 
ity ” on behalf of his Majesty’s 


Government to bring about 


the Reciprocity Agreement? 
Mr Bryce, the man in whose 
opinion a commercial Union 
would tend to promote political 
Union between Canada and the 
United States, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the disin- 
tegration of the British Em- 
pire! No wonder that Mr 
D. A. Thomas, a Liberal M.P., 
suggested in 1906 that the 
Liberal Imperial League (which 
had been formed in 1902 under 
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Lord Rosebery’s auspices to 
“further every substantial at- 
tempt to cement the Empire”) 
should be dissolved, on the 
ground that “the bulk of the 
prominent members of the 
organisation are now members 
of the Government, and pre- 
sumably, therefore, have aban- 
doned its policy.” No wonder 
that this League, the ewe 
lamb of Radical Imperialism, 
should have ended a pitiful 
struggle for existence on May 
31, 1910, unwept for and 
unsung! It is to the Con- 
servative Party alone that the 
people of Great and Greater 
Britain must look for a scheme 
by which the Imperial problem 
can be solved. Why is no de- 
claration of policy forthcom- 
ing? Has the doctor no 
remedy to offer, or is the 
remedy to be withheld until 
the crisis is over one way or 
the other? Let the Conserva- 
tive Party beware lest the 
summons come too late! 

It is well to think the matter 
out. Naval Defence is the key- 
note of the situation. If it is 
true to assert that under the 
conditions which prevail in 
Europe the current expenditure 
upon naval armament is the 
minimum, and not the maxi- 
mum, which it is incumbent 
upon Great Britain to incur, 
having regard solely to her 
national interests, and apart 
altogether from her Imperial 
obligations, then it follows from 
what has been already stated 
that not only the maintenance 
of the Empire, but the very 
existence of Great Britain as a 
European Power, is contingent 
upon the adoption of a scheme 
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of copartnership in Naval De- 
fence between Great Britain 
and the self-governing Dom- 
inions. Yet the statement is 
beyond controversy true. What 
is the primary purpose for 
which the British Navy is 
maintained? Not, certainly, 
for projects of aggression, nor 
even to defend the shores of 
Great Britain from invasion. 
It is to protect the trade-routes 
of her food- supplies and the 
carrying trade of her manufac- 
tures. Whether Great Britain 
possesses an Empire or not, in 
either case her food - supplies 
must be secured. Once let her 
lose her supremacy at sea, and 
starvation will render invasion 
unnecessary. And yet it is 
quite clear that she cannot 
alone maintain an unchallenge- 
able Navy! If, then, her politi- 
cal and commercial existence 
is dependent upon the willing- 
ness of the Dominions to bear 
each its share of the burden 
of Imperial Defence, is it un- 
reasonable or undemocratic 
that the Dominions should 
claim an adequate share of 
control over foreign and Im- 
perial affairs, and is it fair to 
ask the self-governing Dom- 
inions to remain any longer 
bound by commercial treaties 
in negotiating which they were 
not consulted? “If Canada 
and the other Dominions of the 
Empire are to take their part 
as nations of this Empire in 
the defence of the Empire as 
a whole,” said Mr Borden on 
November 24, 1910, “shall it 
be that we, contributing to 
that defence of the whole 
Empire, shall have as citizens 
of this country absolutely no 


voice whatever in the councils 
of the Empire touching the 
issues of peace or war through- 
out the Empire? I do not 
think that such would be a 
tolerable condition. I do not 
believe the people of Canada 
would for one moment submit 
to such a condition. Shall 
members of this House, repre- 
sentative men, representing 221 
constituencies in this country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
—shall no one of them have 
the same voice with regard to 
those vast Imperial issues that 
the humblest taxpayer in the 
British Isles has at this mo- 
ment? It does not seem to me 
that such a condition would 
make for the integrity of the 
Empire, for the closer co-opera- 
tion of the Empire.” 

The characteristic genius of 
the British race has hitherto 
enabled it to adjust its policy to 
the ever-changing needs of the 
time. New circumstances have 
once again arisen, and it is the 
duty of British statesmen to 
find a new policy to meet them. 

The new Imperialism is the 
principle of so uniting the 
different parts of the Empire, 
having separate Governments, 
as to secure that for certain 
purposes, such as foreign affairs, 
Imperial defence, international 
commerce, and postal com- 
munication, they shall be prac- 
tically a single State. There 
is nothing new or unattainable 
in such a policy. What is 
novel is the coincidence of facts 
which for the first time in the 
history of the world has 
brought the policy within the 
reach of practical statesman- 
ship. Adam Smith, who might 
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almost be called the father 
of modern Imperialism, wrote : 
“There is not the least pro- 
bability that the British Con- 
stitution would be hurt by the 
Union of Great Britain with 
her Colonies. That Constitu- 
tion, on the contrary, would be 
completed by it, and seems to 
be imperfect without it,”— 
(‘ Wealth of Nations,’ Book iv., 
chap. 7.) And even Cobden, if 
he were alive, might find it 
difficult to reconcile some, at 
least, of his views on Imperial 
Federation with those enter- 
tained by “ Little Englanders ” 
to-day. “ What is the reason,” 
he said, on April 28, 1853, 
“that no statesman has ever 
dreamed of proposing that the 
Colonies should sit with the 
mother country in a common 
legislature? It was not because 
of the space between them, for 
nowadays travelling was al- 


most as quick as thought, but 
because the Colonies, not pay- 
ing Imperial taxation and not 
being liable for our debt, could 
not be allowed with safety 
to us, or with propriety to 


themselves, to legislate on 
matters of taxation in which 
they were not themselves con- 
cerned.” Tempora mutantur 
nos et mutamur in illis! 
Upon what lines must Im- 
perial Federation in the future 
proceed ? Many practical 
difficulties will no doubt 
present themselves, whatever 
the scheme may be _ that 
is suggested. But when 
once the principle of co-oper- 
ation on equal terms has 
been conceded, these difficulties 
will be found to be neither so 
serious nor so stubborn as 
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those which were overcome 
by the Federalists in America, 
in Germany, or in Austria- 
Hungary. The fatal policy 
adopted by Rome and Athens 
provides a warning to Little 
Englanders. God grant it may 
not provide the precedent for 
British policy in the future! So 
long as his Majesty’s present 
advisers remain in power the 
matter must needs remain in 
abeyance, for your Radical is 
too narrow in outlook, too in- 
trospective in temperament, to 
be able to view the problem 
with understanding. Both Mr 
Asquith and Mr Charchill have 
recently suggested that by a 
more systematic use of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, 
to which, as of course, the rep- 
resentatives of the Dominions 
would be invited, a solution of 
the problem might be found 
which would prove acceptable 
to the self-governing Domin- 
ions; but, as Mr Asquith was 
careful to point out on May 
25, 1912, “The functions of the 
Committee, on the one hand, 
have no reference to policy. 
The policy must be determined 
by the Cabinet. On the other 
hand, we are not in any sense 
an executive. Both as regards 
the Army and the Navy, the 
executive responsibility lies 
with the Secretary of State 
and the First Lord respectively. 
It is not the business of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence 
to lay down principles of 
policy.” No better illustration 
could be conceived of the failure 
of Radicalism to appreciate the 
aspirations of the Dominions! 
So long as the British Prime 
Minister lays it down that 
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“the authority of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom 
in such grave matters as the 
conduct of foreign policy, the 
conclusion of treaties, the 
declaration and maintenance 
of peace, or the declaration of 
war... cannot be shared,” 
no progress can be made. 

It is the right to co-operate, 
not the right to advise, which 
the Dominions claim, and with 
nothing else will they be satis- 
fied. Again, it is sometimes 
suggested that the problem 
could be solved by giving 
representatives of the Domin- 
ions seats in the Upper House 
of the British Parliament. But 
this proposal is obviously in- 
consistent with the admitted 
and indefeasible right of each 
Unit in the Empire to admin- 
ister its own internal affairs in 
its own way, and upon that 
ground alone the proposal 
must be rejected. 

The true solution of the 
problem of Imperial Federa- 
tion will probably be found in 
the election of an: Imperial 
Council, similar in its consti- 
tution to the United Delega- 
tions of Austria and Hungary, 
to which would eventually be 
committed the administration 
of all ‘common affairs ” within 
the Empire. It may not be 
easy to predict the future 
destiny of Austria - Hungary, 
but it may at least be 
asserted that the political 
clouds which hang over the 
dual Monarchy are due to racial 
antipathies, and not in any 
way to the administration of 
their “common affairs” by the 
United Delegations, which, 
admittedly, have done their 


work extremely well. The 
system under which the ‘‘com- 
mon affairs” of Austria- 
Hungary are administered 
could, without serious difficulty, 
be adapted to the needs of the 
British Empire. Members of 
the Imperial Council might be 
appointed by the legislatures 
of each Unit within the Empire 
from among its own elected 
members, and members of the 
Imperial Council would be 
liable to be dismissed from office 
at the pleasure of the legis- 
lature which appointed them. 
The number of the representa- 
tives of each Unit would bear 
the same proportion to the total 
number of members as the 
population of the Unit might 
bear to the whole population 
of the Empire; or the repre- 
sentation of each Unit might be 
in the same ratio to the total 
representation of the Empire 
as the produce of its Imperiai 
taxes might bear to the total 
Imperial revenue. The mem- 
bers of the Imperial Council 
would work through an execu- 
tive appointed either by the 
Crown or by the Imperial 
Council itself from amongst its 
members, and the Acts of the 
executive would require for 
their validity the ratification 
of the Imperial Council. There 
is no doubt in an Imperial 
Council constituted in this form 
that the representatives of the 
United Kingdom (which would 
constitute one Unit) would 
largely predominate, but of 
that the Dominions could not 
reasonably complain, for their 
representation on the Imperial 
Council would increase in direct 
ratio with their future develop- 
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ment. To the Imperial Council 
constituted in this manner 
would be intrusted the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs and 
matters of Imperial defenee, 
both of which subjects by 
general consent of all parties 
ought to be lifted above party 
politics, Each Unit would be 
free to raise its own quota of 
Imperial taxation in its own 
way. If it be asked whether 
the Imperial Council would 
be granted coercive power to 
impose its decrees upon recal- 
citrant members of the Imperial 
Federation, the answer will be 
that as such a scheme as is 
here outlined could only be 
inaugurated with the consent of 
all the Units of the Confedera- 
tion, each Unit would be free 
to abandon its position within 
the Empire, but that, while it 
would probably be inadvisable, 
at all events at the outset, 
to invest the Imperial Council 
with coercive powers, it would 
in practice be found impossible 
for any Dominion to refuse to 
raise its contribution towards 
the cost of an Imperial or a de- 
fensive programme which its 
own representatives had had 
a real voice in framing. The 
same difficulty presented itself 
to the promoters of the 
American and German Federa- 
tions, and was in each case 
satisfactorily overcome. More- 
over, the alternative open to a 
seceding Dominion would be far 
from exhilarating, and must be 
borne in mind, namely, sepa- 
ration without the possession 
of adequate means whereby 
either its trade or its territory 
could be protected! Such, 
in bare outline, must be the 
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framework of the Imperial 
Federation in the future. But 
it would be idle to suggest that 
Imperialists are prepared to 
limit the policy of Imperial 
Federation to foreign affairs 
and Naval Defence. They 
realise with Mr Bonar Law 
that “there could never be co- 
operation in war unless there 
first had been co-operation in 
peace,” and they look forward 
to the time when commercial 
intercourse within the Empire 
shall be wholly free and un- 
trammelled by tariff restrio- 
tions, and when the Imperial 
Council will be intrusted with 
the regulation of external trade 
relations as one of the “common 
affairs” of the Empire. That 
is the scheme of Imperial 
Federation which was first 
propounded by Adam Smith. 
At the same time, while Im- 
perialists recognise that the 
hour is not yet ripe for the full 
realisation of their Imperial 
policy, they hold that unless 
the policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence is forthwith adopted as 
the first step towards free 
trade within the Empire, the 
whole fabric of the Empire 
will be put in jeopardy. That 
Imperial Preference would 
incalculably strengthen the 
manufacturing trade of Great 
Britain, and improve the con- 
dition of labour in this country, 
is abundantly proved by trade 
statistics, and the value to this 
country of Colonial Preferential 
Tariffs is admitted even by 
such staunch free traders as 
Lord Cromer and Mr Asquith. 
That Imperial Preference would 
tend to lower the price of food- 
stuffs in this country is equally 
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certain, for the wheat produc- 
tion of the world would thereby 
be stimulated and increased, 
unless, indeed, the laws which 
govern supply and demand no 
longer obtain! 

This, then, is the meaning of 
the new Imperialism, and upon 
these lines must the future 
programme of the Conservative 
Party be framed. To every 
man who loves his country, 
ay, and to every man who 
loves his pocket, such a policy 
most surely makes its appeal. 
It is seen that not only the 
maintenance of the Empire, 
but the very existence of Great 
Britain as a sovereign Power, 
is contingent upon the realisa- 
tion of this scheme of Imperial 
Federation. But “time is of 
the essence” in this matter of 
Imperial Preference. “Is it 
not a mistake,” as Mr Chamber- 
lain once pointed out, “to keep 
your umbrella shut up until 
you are wet through?” It is 
fifteen years now since Canada 
first granted preferential duties 
to Great Britain, and to-day 
the war-clouds lower darkly on 
the horizon. Yet nothing has 
been done! How long is Great 
Britain to remain glum and 
unresponsive? ‘The issue,” 
said Mr Borden on July 16, 
at the House of Commons, 
“is fraught with grave signifi- 
cance for us, but with even 
deeper meaning fer you. The 
next ten or twenty years will 
be critical in the history of the 
Empire ; they may be even de- 
cisive of its future. God grant 
that whether we be of these 
Mother Islands or of the great 
Dominions beyond the Seas, we 
may so bear ourselves that the 


future shall not hold to our 
lips the chalice of vain regret 
for opportunity neglected and 
dead.” Is it not time, then, 
that the Conservative Leaders 
formulated their Imperial 
Programme? We are told to 
“think Imperially,” but it is 
important first of all to under- 
stand what Imperialism means. 
The old Imperialism spells 
chaos and disintegration, the 
new Imperialism consolidation 
and Peace! 

‘Wider still and wider shall thy 

bounds be set; 
God, who made thee mighty, make 
thee mightier yet.” 

The policy of Imperialists will 
pass unscathed through the 
ordeal of financial criticism. 
Imperial Preference is a busi- 
ness question, but it is also 
something more, for under Im- 
perial Federation alone can 
the British race work out its 
glorious destiny. ‘“Civis Ro- 
manus sum” was a password 
which no one in ancient times 
could afford to disregard; why 
should not “Civis Britanni- 
eus sum” be its counterpart 
to-day ? 

To the true patriot Im- 
perialism connotes not merely 
British commercial prosperity, 
but a World-wide Peace secured 
by the unassailable supremacy 
of the British Empire. The 
consummation of this policy 
would be the “crowning mercy” 
of Conservative statesmanship. 
The alternative is drift and 
national decay. The British 
race stands at the parting of 
the ways. 

“Ts it nothing to you, all ye 
that pass by?” 

ARTHUR PAGE. 

















THE ABU ZAIT CONSPIRACY. 


“WELL,” thought Burke, as 
he rummaged in his despatch- 
box for the Intelligence Depart- 
ment Cipher, “it’s the first 
time I’ve had to use this since 
I’ve been here.” He found the 
sealed envelope and threw it 
on to his camp-bed,—a piece of 
furniture that lent itself to the 
uses of a table, a sofa, and a 
depository for folded garments 
during waking hours,—turning 
again to lock up the box. He 
recalled the day, now more than 
@ year ago, when he had taken 
over the cipher from Grant- 
ham, his predecessor as In- 
spector at Abu Zait. The 


recollection came back vividly 
as he looked at the sealed 
envelope lying on the bed. He 


could almost hear Grantham’s 
caution, “ You’d better open the 
envelope and see that it’s all 
correct. I’ve never looked at 
it since I took it over myself.” 

Burke remembered how he 
had taken out the type-written 
code, examined it with a vague 
feeling that there was some- 
thing interesting and romantic 
about a cipher, and then, taking 
a new envelope from the rack, 
had put in the document and 
made it secure by a generous 
application of red sealing-wax. 
“Better make it quite safe!” 
he had said to Grantham, and 
with a half-serious, half-absurd 
precaution, had prodded the 
soft wax with the edge of a 
little key that formed one of 
a bunch on his chain. 

With these things in his 
mind he picked up the envelope, 


and there, sure enough, were 
the two little depressions made 
by the teeth of his key. His 
left hand went mechanically to 
his pocket, out came the bunch, 
and—yes, the teeth corres- 
ponded to the two marks! He 
laid the key’s edge carelessly on 
to the wax, playing with it as 
a man not in a hurry to begin 
the tiresome deciphering of a 
code wire. It was hot, and he 
was in the mood to think 
nothing of much importance, 
“Those chaps in the Intelli- 
gence can’t be easy without 
their little mysteries,” he grum- 
bled, looking lazily at the key 
as it fitted down on to the 
wax. 

Suddenly his face became 
alert and the grumbling under- 
tone of his thoughts gave place 
to a rigid attention. Did the 
key fit? 

He held the envelope to the 
light and carefully examined 
the parallel marks on the seal. 
Surely one was deeper than the 
other, and a little wider! He 
looked closely at the edge of 
the key, again brought it into 
contact with the wax, and then 
stood erect, the envelope in his 
hand. 

Out there, beyond the door 
of the hut, the sun beat down 
from a cloudless sky upon the 
silver bosom of the river, and 
away across the flat bush- 
covered desert at the far side 
the flicker of warm air rising 
made a tremulous undulation, 
as if the horizon danced at its 
skyward edge. 
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Burke was dimly conscious 
of these things as his mind 
pounded out the reluctant cer- 
tainty that the seal had been 
tampered with. 

A certainty it was to him, 
and reluctantly he admitted it, 
for to admit it was to convict 
some person or persons in his 
little community of treachery 
to the Government. ‘“ Who 
could have done it?” he asked 
himself as he ripped the edge 
of the envelope with his pen- 
knife and took out the code. 
He reached for the telegram 
and looked at its meaningless 
groups of letters with awakened 
interest, for the mystery of the 
seal had touched some deep 
chord of suspicion and induced 
a state of mind alert for plots 
and secret hostilities. 

Then with the telegram 
spread out on the table before 
him, and the cipher by his 
side, he worked out the groups 
letter by letter until at last the 
detached syllables fell together 
into this disturbing message— 


“Fear serious conspiracy 
among native officers and offi- 
cials. Keep under personal 
observation Mansur Effendi 
Awad, and if possible intercept 
his communications with Yous- 
bashi Ahmed Hamdi at Hillet 
el Sheik. Report any import- 
ant information obtained.” 


Burke put down the telegram 
and stood erect, again gazing 
vacantly across the river at 
the slice of brown desert 
with its trembling, streaming 
horizon. 

“ Mansur Effendi Awad! the 
clerk employed in the Post 
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Office—and, by jove, in the 
Telegraph Office too!” 

This thought came flashing 
into his mind with the certainty 
that of all men likely to want 
the cipher key, Mansur Effendi 
Awad was the first. Then came 
the inevitable deduction, “If 
he has copied the cipher he 
will have read this telegram.” 

Burke groped in his coat- 
pocket, found his case and took 
out a cigarette. He lit it with 
much deliberation, paying min- 
ute attention to the job, so that 
the end glowed uniformly in 
its whole bright circle, not 
irregularly as might happen 
with a hurried or careless 
smoker. A blue ring floated 
up into the still air as Burke, 
with a rigid concentration, set 
himself to explore the situation. 
Mansur was suspected of con- 
spiracy. Mansur was a tele- 
graph clerk. Mansur, there- 
fore, would be the person most 
interested in getting hold of 
the cipher code and most 
capable of using it. It seemed 
clear that the envelope had 
been tampered with, so it 
might be assumed that Mansur 
had succeeded in getting access 
to the code. Well, how had he 
managed it? The code was 
always in the locked despatch- 
box, the key on Burke’s chain 
by day and on the chair next 
his bed at night. Clearly the 
box could only be opened at 
night, and by one familiar with 
his habits—by one of his serv- 
ants, in short. 

“Not Billal.” He called up the 
image of his faithful old black, 
smiled almost affectionately, 
and acquitted him. But could 
he as easily acquit Mahmud, 
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his Egyptian merasla? Heavy, 
dull, apparently quite honest, 
the fellow was still an Egyptian, 
and perhaps amenable to Man- 
sur Effendi. Burke remem- 
bered, with awakening sus- 
picion, how strongly the man 
had been recommended by the 
native police - officer when he 
took him as his orderly some 
months ago. 

Sealing up the envelope into 
which he had put the cipher, 
Burke replaced it in the de- 
spatch-box, and ran through 
the contents of the latter to 
see whether anything was 
missing. There, for instance, 
were his gold sleeve-links, not 
worn since he left Khartum. 
Now, surely, Mahmud would 
have taken them if he has been 
knave enough to open the box. 
But no! Todoso would have 


been merely to call attention 
to the envelope with its faked 


seal ; and, moreover, if Mahmud 
had opened the box at all, it 
must have been as an agent 
only, and under the direction 
of some person clever enough to 
have made that excellent imi- 
tation of the key-impression. 
Robbery for its own sake 
would have formed no part in 
the programme. An idea came 
to Burke. Quietly pocketing 
the sleeve-links, he locked the 
box and put it back in its 
usual place. Then, lighting a 
fresh cigarette, he shouted 
through the door for Mahmud. 
A hulking figure, evidently 
just awakened from slumber, 
and adjusting its tarbush as 
it ran or rather stumbled 
across the compound, came 
to his call, and the orderly 
stood before his master with 
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the usual laconic ejaculation, 
“ Effendum.” 

Burke turned to him with 
severity. 

“ Mahmud,” he said, “ where 
are my gold sleeve-links?” 
His voice conveyed an accusa- 
tion rather than a query, and 
was so understood by Mahmud, 
who, however, felt that he could 
clear himself. ‘In the locked 
box, oh Excellency,” he replied. 

“Nonsense,” said Burke 
irritably. “Here! take the 
keys and find them.” He 
flung the bunch over to the 
orderly, and puffing his cigar- 
ette with a great air of ferocity, 
in keeping with the réle he had 
assumed, watched his servant 
closely. The latter fumbled 
stupidly with the keys, but 
ended by selecting the right 
one and opening the box. 
His big clumsy fingers went 
straight to the compartment 
whence Burke had just re- 
moved the links. Then, de- 
tecting their absence, he stood 
up, looking desperately at his 
master. ‘They were there, 
oh most excellent Bimbashi. 
Some one has done this to bring 
guilt upon me.” 

“That will do,” said Burke. 
“The links must be found, or I 
shall know whom to punish, 
You can go!” 

“By God, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate!” ejaculated the 
terrified Mahmud, “I would 
rather die than take the value 
of one millieme from your 
Highness ;” but on the reitera- 
tion of the word “Go!” he 
backed out of the hut, still 
muttering protests and ex- 
cuses, and his master was left 
alone. 
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“ Alone indeed,” thought the 
latter, as he sat down on the 
edge of the camp-bed. “Even 
my servants against me!” 
Mahmud’s action had exactly 
fitted in with the theory that 
was forming itself in his mind. 
Too stupid to realise that he 
was giving himself away, the 
servant afforded evidence both 
that he was the sort of man 
that might be persuaded to 
assist a clever plotter, and that 
he actually had seen the inside 
of that box. It was clear that 
he had been the instrument of 
an enemy in obtaining posses- 
sion of thecode. Burke’s head 
dropped between his hands as 
he set himself to think. Would 
it be best to take immediate 
action, arrest the orderly, 
frighten him into a confession, 
and thus find definite evid- 
ence of the guilt of the tele- 
graph clerk? No; on second 
thoughts that course did not 
recommend itself. If there was 
really a widespread conspiracy 
the code would be by now in 
the possession of every disloyal 
telegraph clerk in the Sudan, 
and the suppression of one 
would do no good. Above all, 
the opportunity for watching 
Mansur Effendi, and perhaps 
getting to the root of the 
matter, would be lost. The 
best course was to carry on 
without appearing to suspect 
anything, until chance or his 
own wit might give him a 
further clue, 

The first necessity was to let 
the Intelligence people know 
that the code was probably no 
longer secret. Burke even 
began to compose a cipher 
wire to that effect, when he 
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suddenly remembered that it, 
too, would be read and prob- 
ably held up or modified if his 
theory were correct. Then for 
the first time he realised the 
difficulty of his position. He 
had no alternative cipher, he 
could only communicate by 
letter, and the next post to 
North did not start for a fort- 
night. “Send a messenger.” 
A moment’s reflection taught 
him that if the conspirators 
were on the alert, his messen- 
ger would be stopped —and, 
indeed, who could he send? 
He took up the decoded tele- 
gram and read it over again. 
It seemed to imply a conspiracy 
more or less localised to Abu 
Zait and Hillet el Sheik. Was 
it safe to leave the Intelligence 
Department without notice of 
his suspicions for the present, 
or at least until they were 
confirmed? A few moments 
spent in weighing the pros 
and cons, and his decision was 
taken. Mansur must be out- 
witted at any cost, if the plot 
was to be successfully watched 
and defeated. He turned again 
to the writing-table and drafted 
the following wire to the Direc- 
tor of Intelligence :-— 


“Have entire confidence in 
Mansur Awad. Know nothing 
of communications with Hillet 
el Sheik, but will observe. 
Officers in my district well 
disposed to Government.” 


Having carefully rewritten 
the telegram in cipher, he 
called Mahmud and directed 
him to hand it to Mansur 
Effendi Awad for despatch. 

“That ought to make his 
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mind easy,” thought Burke 
with a smile, as he pictured 
his faithful clerk deciphering 
the wire before sending it 
North. ‘“ Mansur will be more 
certain than ever that Iam a 
fool. Well, so much the better. 
Probably the Intelligence De- 
partment will think the same, 
but that can’t be helped for 
the present.” He lit another 
cigarette, and picking up his 
rifle, shouted to Billal, his old 
Sudanese servant, to carry his 
shot-gun and the ammunition. 
Conspiracy or not, he must 
have his afternoon prowl after 
game—or even after solitude. 
In processes of induction, it 
is the first linking together of 
ideas into a coherent hypo- 
thesis that presents most diffi- 
culty. Once a theory has 
gathered unto itself sufficient 
evidence to give it weight, it 
goes ahead like a snowball on 
a slope, growing as it rolls. 
Burke deserved some credit for 
his penetration in building up 
his facts so far as they had 
gone, Accident brought the 
next clue almost at once. He 
was in the habit of chatting 
with his old orderly on these 
shooting expeditions, and this 
evening he found himself dilat- 
ing on the sport to be had in 
other countries, partly to 
“draw” the old black in de- 
fence of the Sudan, partly for 
the mere pleasure of recalling 
great days when he had hunted 
ibex in a cherished “nullah ” 
in Cashmere. The thought of 
those fragrant pine-forests and 
the cool stream by which he 
had pitched his camp, the 
glorious climb up into the 
snows, and the never-to-be- 
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forgotten moment when his 
shikari, dragging him down 
into cover, had pointed silently 
to that noble beast, his first 
and finest head,—how cool and 
delightful the very recollec- 
tion was in this parched brown 
land ! 

“ Wallahi, ye Billal! el said 
ragid fi balad el Hinde!” “The 
game in that country of India 
is plentiful.” 

He looked round at the old 
soldier to see the responsive 
eagerness in his face, and saw 
to his surprise that the man 
was troubled and ill at ease. 
“What's the matter?” he 
asked. “Are you ill or maz- 
loom?” ‘“Mazloom” is an 
eloquent expression freely used 
in Arabic to signify discontent. 

“Excellency,” said the old 
black, “I am mazloom from 
the name of that country of 
India! I wish to stay with 
my own people. I am too old 
to cross the sea.” 

“Cross the sea? Go to 
India?” Burke laughed. 
“What empty words are these, 
Billal? Who has been telling 
you stories ?” 

“The Bimbashi knows every- 
thing,” answered Billal, “and 
he knows whether I shall go 
with my battalion to India or 
stay as orderly to his Ex- 
cellency.” 

“Ts the XXth Battalion go- 
ing to India, then?” Burke 
was still laughing, but some- 
thing in his servant’s expression 
made him pause, The old man 
was in deadly earnest, even in 
trouble and perplexity. There 
was something behind it all, 
and Burke grew serious. “Tell 
me what you are driving at,” 
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he said. ‘This nonsense must 
cease. You have been listening 


to lies. I must know all.” 

“Excellency,” said the black, 
“there came lately to Abu Zait 
a soldier of my battalion from 
the company at Hillet el Sheik. 
It was from him I learnt what 
I now tell you, though doubt- 
less your Excellency knows all 
and Ia part only. It is said, 
oh Bimbashi, that the English 
make war upon the sons of 
Islam that dwell in the moun- 
tains of that Indian country. 
It is said, too, that victory is 
not with them, and that they 
have been driven back with 
great slaughter before the bul- 
lets of the Faithful. Then, 
Excellency, we are told that 
Kitchener Pasha, knowing that 
there are no soldiers like the 
Sudanese, and mindful of 
Atbara and Omdurman, has 
ordered that four battalions 
shall be sent to help him, and 
it is certain that the XXth, 
the greatest battalion in the 
army, is about to go North 
from Wad Gharbu in the next 
month. This is spoken of 
amongst the soldiers, and we 
wish neither to cross the sea 
nor to fight against the Faith- 
ful nor to leave our wives and 
our children, Your Excel- 
lency knows all and I a part 
only.” 

Burke whistled softly. The 
company at Hillet el Sheik! 
The company commanded by 
Yousbashi Ahmet Effendi 
Hamdi! 

“ Has this story been told to 
the soldiers at Wad Gharbu 
also?” he asked. 

“ Assuredly it has,” was the 
answer, “for Faragallah Adam, 
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the soldier who told me, had 
spent two days at Wad Gharbu 
on his journey here.” 

Burke recollected that a man 
of the XXth Sudanese had in- 
deed arrived and gone North 
by the last mail-boat on trans- 
fer to the Prison Department 
at Khartum. No doubt he had 
brought letters from Ahmed 
Hamdi to Mansur,—just the 
sort of communications that 
the telegram had warned him 
to intercept. Well, they had 
reached their destination this 
time, and there was no help for 
it. But here, at least, was 
part of the plot. This sowing 
of distrust amongst the Sud- 
anese battalions, so loyal to 
their English officers that 
nothing short of a kindled re- 
ligious fanaticism could pos- 
sibly estrange them, was an ob- 
vious end for the conspirators. 
“ Billal,” said Burke, “these 
things are lies, and whoever 
said them is the Father of lies. 
Tho English have soldiers 
enough in India to conquer all 
their enemies, and plenty to 
send here as well if they are 
wanted. The XXth Battalion 
is going to Kassala, and no 
farther. Is that enough?” 

“It is enough,” said Billal, 
and the shining black face re- 
sumed its normal expression of 
content. 

But one convert was not 
sufficient. The XXth Battalion 
must be undeceived, and Purvis, 
their commanding officer, 
warned of the rumour. How 
to send information without 
exciting the suspicion that he 
had a clue to the plot was the 
question. Until that morning 
he had never suspected himself 
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of any particular turn for 
duplicity, but the mystery and 
perhaps dangerthat surrounded 
him put all his faculties on 
edge, and he found himself 
probing deep into tle intricacies 
of oriental life, anticipating the 
probable thoughts and actions 
of subtle adversaries and bring- 
ing an equal cunning to the 
task of defeating them. He ex- 
perienced a strange elation, a 
feeling of perfect confidence 
in his own sharpened percep- 
tions, a certainty that his 
inductions must be infallible. 
It was clear to him that he 
would be observed in every 
action, that every messenger 
would be stopped, every message 
read, unless he so blinded his 
opponents that the messenger 
could pass unrecognised. It 
was imperative that Purvis 
should know of the disturbing 
rumour current in his battalion. 
How to inform him was the 
question. Billal must take a 
letter. Yes, but how? A 
solution of the difficulty came 
to him in a flash that was 
little short of inspiration. 

‘“‘Billal!” He turned sud- 
denly to the orderly at his 
side, “I am going to dismiss 
you.” 

“Dismiss me, Excellency ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, for theft!” 

“Your Excellency is laugh- 
ing at me.” 

“No indeed. You return to 
your battalion by the post-boat 
to-morrow.” 

“ As the Bimbashi orders.” 

The old man stood to atten- 
tion and saluted, but the look 
on his face baffled description. 
Burke laid his hand affection- 
ately on his servant’s shoulder. 


“T will tell you how things 
stand,” said he. “There are 
enemies here who are plotting 
against the Hakuma (Govern- 
ment). They will suspect you 
and search you if I send you 
openly with a message to Purvis 
Bey. Now, it is necessary to 
send a message to the Bey, and 
you must take it, and so we 
must be as cunning as those 
evil ones in order to overcome 
them. I shall write the mess- 
age now, and hide it in the 
lining of your tarbush. When 
we reach the station, Mahmud, 
your fellow-servant, will accuse 
you of theft. I shall send for 
you, question you, and hear the 
evidence against you. You will 
pretend to be frightened and 
confused, and although you 
deny the theft, yet I shall call 
the staff-officer, and in his 
presence dismiss you and order 
him to transfer you to your 
battalion at Wad Gharbu. 
When you get there, you must 
give my message to the Bey. 
Fear nothing, for I shall explain 
to him that the accusation is 
only a pretence, and ask him 
to send you back to me in a few 
days. Do you understand?” 

“T understand.” 

“Remember my instructions, 
then.” 

“ Haadur, Effendum.” 

Burke scribbled a hurried 
note on a page of his pocket- 
book, addressed it, folded in 
small, and saw it safely tucked 
under the greasy lining of 
Billal’s tarbush. Then, picking 
up their weapons and the field- 
glasses, the two tramped home 
in silence. 

And, sure enough, that very 
evening after dinner Mahmud 
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was sent for. “Have you 
found my sleeve-links?” asked 
Burke. 

“No, most excellent Bim- 
bashi.” 

“Then you must have stolen 
them. Who else has access to 
my hut except yourself?” 

“Oh, High One, have I not 
worked faithfully for you for 
many months, and never taken 
as much as the value of a 
millieme? Am I the only serv- 
ant of your Excellency, or is 
not the black soldier, Billal, 
also with me in this house?” 

“Oh, you accuse Billal! 
Well, call him and let me hear 
what he says!” 

So Billal was sent for, seen 
to waver and hesitate, and 
finally dismissed from his 
master’s service and ignomini- 
ously handed over to the 
staff-officer for transfer to 
his battalion. But Burke 
spared the faithful old fellow 
the disgrace of being made a 
prisoner, saying merely that 
the evidence was not enough 
for trial, but sufficient to make 
it unwise to retain the man 
as an orderly. 

And so Burke’s only faith- 
ful follower left Abu Zait, and 
his isolation was complete. 


The stay-at-home European 
has many advantages over the 
dweller in the desert, but one 
compensation the latter enjoys 
which should help to reconcile 
him to his solitude—the de- 
light of sleeping in the open 
air. There are many, no 


doubt, who do it night after 
night without realising their 
good fortune; but to the man 
capable of enjoying the - good 
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things of life, what can be 
equal to that spread -out of 
the tired body on camp - bed 
or angerib, that caress of the 
cool evening breeze across 
heated limbs at first un- 
troubled by bed-clothes, then, 
as the day’s warmth quits 
the air, luxuriously covered 
by a sheet and perhaps a 
blanket or two?—for the night 
sharpens as it passes on to- 
wards morning. And, above 
all, to lie horizontal under the 
stars and watch the Great 
Bear with his shining com- 
pany in their glorious pro- 
cession across the limpid in- 
finity of space. Oh, Africa! 
how the heart turns to thee 
from this dull western world! 
But Burke, though not usually 
insensible to such influences, 
forgot them to-night. Sleep 
would not come to him. The 
mental activity that had driven 
him so vividly all through the 
day refused to quit him now, 
and the tired brain, like a 
carrier on a forced march, 
reeled and staggered under 
its load. The night seemed 
full of eyes—hostile, vigilant, 
the eyes of relentless enemies. 
Sounds that the normal man 
is unconscious of caused him 
to start, lean up on elbow 
and listen, with fingers on the 
grip of his revolver. Was 
that a step? No; it came 
no nearer nor departed farther. 
It was a broken durra - stalk 
anchored to its root, and tap- 
ping the ground under the 
motion of the breeze. A burst 
of sound! What? Only the 
sudden altercation of prowling 
hyenas that competed for some 
more than usually tasty morsel 
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in their midnight scavenging. 
Then came &@ moment or so of 
troubled half-sleep, broken by 
the rustle of some bird through 
the darkness, and Burke lay 
wide awake again, his mind 
working wearily back over the 
events of the past day. Was 
he merely deceiving himself? 
After all, what were his in- 
ductions worth? Might not 
Mahmud have seen those links 
in their place when he himself 
had, some time, opened the 
despatch-box? The story of 
India for the Sudanese troops ! 
Was there ever a time when 
some wild rumour was not 
circulating among those dark 
incomprehensible soldiers, all 
unknown to their British 
officers? And his wire to the 
Intelligence Department—that 
crowning achievement of his 
subtlety! What rubbish it 
would seem to a decent nor- 
mal Briton like Chesterfield- 
Smith. His thoughts turned 
to poor old Billal, lying in his 
quarters disgraced among his 
fellows, and under a suspicion 
that must be galling to the 
proud, faithful old _ soldier. 
He had been much too clever! 
A hard place in the mattress 
seemed to drive its way into 
the very bone of his hip, and 
he flung restlessly round on 
his other side. 

The seal! That, at least, 
was unmistakable and ma- 
terial evidence that the cipher 
had been tampered with. Un- 
mistakable—was it? There 
were two depressions, just as 
there should have been. They 
had seemed at first to be 
quite correct, then—was one 
so much deeper than the 


other? And if so, might not 
some unequal application of 
force on his own part, at the 
time of making the impres- 
sion, explain it all? 

This thought gripped him 
until he felt that the matter 
must be set at rest, or sleep 
banished for ever. He rose, 
stumbled into the dark hut 
where the mud-brick walls 
were still radiating out the 
stored-up heat of yesterday, 
and, lighting his lamp, groped 
for the envelope where he be- 
lieved he had laid it. It was 
not there. He dived for the 
despatch-box, opened it, found 
the new envelope duly sealed, 
but no old one. Where could 
it be? He remembered cutting 
along the top, so as not to 
injure the wax. He thought 
he recalled placing it on that 
little table in the corner of 
the room, which he had just 
searched in vain. Could he 
have torn it up? He groped 
in the waste - paper basket. 
There at last were the pieces, 
and, of all things, torn right 
across the seal so that the 
wax had parted in a dozen 
fragments and fallen from the 
paper. He cursed his stupid- 
ity. What a fool he had 
been! Or—had he torn it? 
Was it not possible that here, 
too, his enemies had inter- 
vened? The hut might have 
been visited by any one while 
he was out shooting. Oh, ten 
times a fool to have forgotten 
that Mansur, if he had indeed 
attempted to reproduce the 
impression on the wax, would 
want all information bearing 
on whether his attempt had 
successfully deceived. 
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Burke stood erect with the 
torn fragments in his hand. 
The sweat lay cold on his 
forehead. He felt baffled and 
absurd—if there was no plot, 
absurd; if a plot, then baffled 
and still absurd. 

Well, the night must be 
passed in any case. He blew 
out the candle-lamp and moved 
out through the verandah to- 
wards his bed. What was that ? 
He stopped abruptly, eyes and 
ears intent, probing the dark- 
ness. Had not a figure flitted 
across the narrow angle of the 
compound? Not a sound broke 
the stillness as he listened, but 
could his eyes have deceived 
him? He passed rapidly to 
where the compound wall 
abutted on a dry hollow that 
had once been a water-channel, 
and listened again. Nothing 
stirred, or nothing except that 
broken durra-stalk—unless in- 
deed that was the rattle of a 
falling stone down there in the 
water-course. He sprang over 
the wall, ran in the direction of 
the sound, found nothing, made 
a cast up the channel, and again 
stilled his pulses to listen. 

Ugh! His nerves were all 
in a jangle. It was imagina- 
tion—nothing else. 

So he went back to bed, and 
finally to sleep. 





A shave, a tub, and a brisk 
walk in the cool freshness of 
the morning dissipated the 
stale aftermath of a restless 
night, and Burke strolled down 
to the District Office no longer 
hag-ridden but cool and clear- 
headed for whatever the day 
might bring forth. He felt the 
need to strike a mean between 
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the credulity of yesterday and 
the doubts of last night. He 
must be committed to no theory, 
must have a perfectly open 
mind, able to give each obser- 
vation its due weight and no 
more. So faced, the situation 
was not uninteresting. Abu 
Zait was a dull place as a rule, 
but with this investigation in 
hand it became full of exciting 
possibilities, In his heart of 
hearts he was a little proud of 
this ability to look on critically 
at the unfolding of events 
fraught perhaps with terrible 
danger for himself. It was 
with what almost amounted 
to a swagger that he traversed 
the group of saluting police- 
men and bowing natives and 
entered his office. The Mamur 
(Assistant Magistrate) with 
obsequious geniality introduced 
the morning’s business: a few 
trifling disputes to be settled, 
a sheik to be interviewed, a 
complaint by a Greek trader 
against a Coptic quartermaster- 
sergeant to be investigated. 
Then came Mansur Effendi 
himself, a very low tarbush— 
an unerring badge of nationalist 
sentiments—placed well on the 
back of his head and his my- 
opic eyes gleaming sly and 
inscrutable behind his glasses. 
He came to request that a 
certain police corporal, a man 
decidedly above the average in 
intelligence but not in other 
soldierly qualities, might be 
lent to the Postal Department 
during the illness of one of 
the subordinate clerks. Now 
Burke knew that this corporal 
had been recently at Hillet el 
Sheik, and somehow, in spite 
of his determination to be free 
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from preconceived theories, his 
suspicions began to work again. 
“Did the corporal wish to 
undertake this duty?” he 
asked. The corporal was anxi- 
ous to do so. “Had he any 
previous experience as a clerk ?”’ 
Oh yes, he had worked in the 
office of Yousbashi Ahmed 
Effendi Hamdi while stationed 
at Hillet el Sheik. Burke 
elaborated a flowing design on 
the blotting-pad as he digested 
this piece of information. It 
looked badly on the face of it, 
and yet, would the corporal 
have quoted such a reference 
if that telegram warning Burke 
against Mansur and this very 
Ahmed Hamdi had been read ? 
On the other hand, the cor- 
poral might not be in that 
secret. He decided to see how 
far Mansur was set on having 
this particular corporal. 

“There is the sergeant at 
the Zaptea,” he said, “why 
not take him instead? He is 
of higher rank and a very good 
clerk.” Mansur looked greatly 
disappointed. “Ah no, sir. He 
is not suitable for postal duties. 
His eyesight is deficient, and 
moreover he is a man of shallow 
mind.” 

Eyesight deficient, indeed ! 
Burke sent for the medical 
officer and the sergeant in 
question, and requested expert 
opinion upon the point at once. 
The medical opinion formed 
after a dramatic but cursory 
examination of the lids of the 
patient—Abu Zait did not run 
to Snellen’s tests—was to the 
effect that the sergeant, while 
admirably equipped for duty 
at the Zaptea, was quite un- 
fitted for work at the Post 


Office. Burke eyed the medical 
officer suspiciously. “So you 
are in it, too!” he thought. 

“Well,” said he aloud, “let 
us see which of the two takes 
down a telegram most success- 
fully. Mansur Effendi, please 
give each man a pen and 
paper.’ Thus armed, the 
sergeant and the corporal 
stood, each with the paper 
held close to his eyes and the 
pen at the ready, determined 
to show off to the very best 
advantage. 

“Write as follows,” said 
Burke, and in his best Arabic 
he gave the following sentence, 
watching its effect not only on 
the competitors but on the 
other occupants of the room: 
“The XXth Battalion Sudanese 
will hold itself in readiness to 
proceed at once to ” Burke 
glanced upwards, hoping to 
detect a strained attention 
here, an anxious flutter there, 
but not a lid quivered,— 
‘“ Kassala,” he concluded, and 
received the two samples for 
comparison. 

There was no doubt as to 
which was the best. Besides, 
thought he, it might be just as 
well to give the plotters all 
the rope they would take. So 
much the sooner would they 
give him an opening. So the 
corporal was duly allotted to 
the Post Office, and the group 
moved out of the room, leaving 
Burke to complete a few books 
and sign a letter or two. He 
could see the telegraph clerk 
in deep conversation with the 
doctor in the verandah outside 
the office, and scraps of their 
conversation came to him 
where he sat. “When is the 
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post-boat due from Hillet el 
Sheik?” asked the medical 
officer. “Inshalleh, the steamer 
will be here by 5 P.M. this 
afternoon,” answered Mansur, 
‘unless she runs on the sand 
by Shellal el Sint. Come with 
me, oh respected physician, for 
I would speak with you alone.” 
The voices became inaudible 
as the two men receded from 
the office window, and Burke, 
rapidly finishing what work 
remained to be done, made his 
way through the village and 
back to his quarters. 


During lunch, and after it 
when he played at a siesta, 
Burke’s mind continued to dwell 
on the same problem, this ques- 
tion of a plot, which had for the 
present driven out all other 
questions. One thing at least 
was clear—that he must inter- 
cept the mail from Hillet el 
Sheik. The telegram had prac- 
tically ordered him to do so, 
and that conversation, over- 
heard just before lunch, hinted 
that to-day’s mail might be of 
importance, was at least eagerly 
awaited. It is not pleasant to 
have to open other people’s 
letters, but duty is duty !—and 
indeed the investigation had 
caught Burke’s fancy more 
than he realised, so that he 
turned his thoughts to the 
matter with less reluctance 
than he had expected. He 
knew that the custom was for 
Mansur Effendi to meet the 
boat and personally take over 
the mail-bag from the en- 
gineer. To anticipate this, he 
must board the steamer up- 
stream of Abu Zait. How was 
that to be done? After con- 


sidering a moment, he recol- 
lected that he had noticed a 
shilluk (‘dug out”) in a creek 
some miles up the bank, at a 
point where he often bagged 
a duck or two in his evening 
prowls. He looked at his 
watch. It was now 3 P.M. 
and the steamer was due at 
5. Better start at once. Tak- 
ing down his shot-gun and 
filling his pockets with cart- 
ridges, he strolled through the 
village and took the track 
across the marshy ground that 
bordered the river bank, his 
mind occupied for the moment, 
regretfully, with the thought 
of poor old Billal, so often his 
companion on this beat and 
now awaiting the post-boat to 
return in her to Wad Gharbu. 
A native officer emerged from 
some huts, saw him, and 
saluted. Burke acknowledged 
the salute after a rather osten- 
tatious shift of the gun from 
under his right arm to his left 
shoulder. He felt the necessity 
to make all his actions expli- 
cable in terms of sport, for 
who knew what observant eyes 
might be following his move- 
ments. <A mile or so on, at a 
bend of the river, where a low 
hill shut out the station from 
view, he struck the creek and 
found the little canoe amongst 
the rushes. Here, under a 
clump of dém-palm, whence he 
could scan the long reaches of 
the river to the south, he 
waited in comfort, watching 
the shadows lengthen as the 
westering sun dipped towards 
a golden horizon. His glance 
dwelt lazily on the mighty 
stream slipping past so silent 
and strong on its eternal 
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journey. There was comfort 
in it, a hint that plots and 
plotters were things of time, 
an assurance that the great 
stream of human destiny is but 
little disturbed by the throbs 
and struggles of individual will. 
A silvery fish leaped clean above 
the surface, while a heavy swirl 
of water and a dark fin, visible 
for a second like a knife-blade 
slicing the eddy, indicated the 
presence in the depths beneath 
of a relentless pursuer. A line 
of pelicans, sweeping south 
across the evening sky on slow 
and even pinions, caught his 
eye and saved him from a too 
close application of the silent 
river and its hidden tragedies 
to things less remote. As he 
followed their flight he per- 
ceived the column of smoke 
that stood for the expected 
steamer, her hull still invisible 
owing to a sharp bend of the 
Nile. It was time to be mov- 
ing, as a few moments would 
bring her round the corner and 
abreast of where he stood, so 
crouching into the narrow 
canoe and using the butt of his 
gun for a paddle, he put out 
on to the bosom of the stream. 
The post-boat rounded the 
point, her steam-whistle emit- 
ting a long signal to advertise 
the station of her approach. 
Burke, waving his hat and 
shouting, caught the attention 
of the engineer on the bridge, 
who, with the deference of a 
sensible Greek to the mad 
escapades of British officers, 
slowed down and took him 
aboard, even permitting one of 
his men to row the dug-out 
back to the creek and rejoin 
the ship over land. So the 





first phase was accomplished, 
and the second must begin at 
once, for there was no time to 
spare. Burke did not mince 
matters. Hailing the engineer 
to the cabin, where he had 
installed himself, he demanded 
the mail-bag from Hillet el 
Sheik. 

“Tt is against orders, ex- 
cellent Bimbashi,” protested the 
Greek. 

“Nevertheless I must have 
it and open it!” reiterated 
Burke. “I take all responsi- 
bility, but must remind you 
that time is passing.” 

“If the Bimbashi will give 
me a written order !” The 
Greek was ready for a com- 
promise. Burke scribbled an 
order, took over the bag, and 
commenced operations at once, 
as the engineer returned to the 
bridge to direct the manceuvre 
of coming alongside. It was 
high time. The steamer had 
already commenced the wide 
sweep that would bring her to 
the landing-stage with her bow 
up-stream against the current. 
The letters were few and 
quickly sorted, chiefly official 
and addressed to the Inspector 
and O.C. Police Detachment,— 
in other words, to Burke him- 
self in his official capacity. 
Two only deserved attention, 
both being in the same type 
of cheaply perfumed envelope, 
both addressed in the same 
handwriting, and both in 
purple ink,—one to El Kateb 
Mansur Effendi Awad, the 
other to Saag. Hassan Effendi 
Fadel, Medical Corps. MHur- 
riedly transferring these to his 
pocket, Burke closed the bag, 
drawing tight the chain that 
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ran through the metal eye- 
holes in its neck. Then, and 
not till then, was he aware that 
the seal which he had broken 
in opening the bag bore the 
official stamp of the Posts 
Department. Such a stamp 
was kept only by the depart- 
mental officials, and none was 
to be had on the boat. Burke 
glanced hurriedly through the 
cabin window. The steamer was 
actually alongside the landing- 
stage, and there, waiting for 
the mails, was Mansur Effendi 
himself. The matter must be 
carried through with a high 
hand. Burke picked up his 
gun and the open mail-bag, 
and having waited a moment 
on deck to let the gangway be 
adjusted, walked coolly across 
it and up to Mansur Effendi. 

“There,” he said, handing 
him the bag. “I opened this 
one by mistake. It’s the bag 
from Hillet el Sheik, not that 
from Wad Gharbu as I thought. 
I’m expecting a note from 
Purvis Bey in the latter, so 
please send it up at once if you 
come across it. It is important, 
and the answer should go back 
by this boat.” He leaped to 
land and started to move off 
without any explanation of his 
breach of postal regulations, 
when a thought struck him 
and he turned and reascended 
the gangway. Passing up to 
the engineer, who was still 
giving directions from the 
bridge, “You gave me the 
wrong bag,” he said. 

“No, Excellency,” protested 
the other, “that was the bag 
from Hillet el Sheik. Of that 
I am certain.” 

“Exactly,” said Burke; “but 
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I asked you for that from Wad 
Gharbu!” 

“Excellency, I assure you!” 

Burke allowed a shade of 
annoyance to be visible on his 
face. ‘ You don’t imagine I’m 
expecting letters from a station 
where there are only Egyptian 
officers? I wanted an urgent 
message from Purvis Bey in 
order to answer it by this 
steamer. You should have 
attended to my order. Do so 
another time.” 

The Greek dived his hand 
into his pocket and produced 
that written order. “See, sir!” 
He held it out in triumph. 
“Hillet el Sheik!” 

‘How exceedingly stupid of 
me,” said Burke, frankly apolo- 
getic. “I can’t think how I 
made the mistake, but I see 
that I myself am to blame. 
The letter from Purvis Bey is 
in the other bag. I expect I 
shall be obliged to detain you 
for an answer.” 

The engineer was at once in 
the best of good - humour. 
“Sir,” he said, “I am obliged 
to take in wood for the return 
journey. I cannot start before 
6.30 p.M. There is plenty of 
time.” So Burke, shouldering 
his gun, passed out through 
the crowd on the landing- 
stage and up to his quarters. 
“Mansur will suspect me, of 
course,” thought he, “but had 
I forgotten to square the 
engineer he would have ab- 
solutely caught me out.” He 
laid the gun on the camp-bed 
and dropped into a long chair 
in the verandah. “Fool,” he 
muttered to himself. ‘That 
was much too narrow a shave.” 
But he felt the letters in his 
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pocket, and knew that in that 
matter at least he had suc- 
ceeded. 


Instead of his usual after- 
dinner programme of a pipe 
and novel on the verandah, 
Burke, after his raid on the 
Hillet el Sheik mail - bag, 
brought his candle-lamp inside 
the hut, and taking Spiro’s 
‘Arabic Dictionary’ from a 
shelf, set himself to go through 
the stolen letters. Reasonably 
speaking, the verandah was 
lonely enough in all conscience, 
but the wide empty darkness 
around his little candle-lamp 
seemed too populous for such 
a deed, and he sought the more 
visible solitude of indoors. 
Truth to tell, he felt thoroughly 
ashamed of the whole business, 
and more inclined to be alone 
with his familiar confidential 
walls than with the cold criti- 
cism of the stars. 

“Here goes, then!” 

Out came the two letters, 
both scented, both addressed 
in purple ink, both reeking 
with the ultra-civilisation of 
Young Egypt. Selecting that 
addressed to Mansur Effendi, 
he carefully steamed the en- 
velope, opened it, and spread 
the letter on his blotting-pad. 
The fluent, careless writing, so 
different from the Arabic that 
we read in our study of the 
language, was baffling at first, 
but gradually words emerged 
here and there and in their 
turn gave clues to others, until 
at last, between Spiro and 
speculation, Burke had pretty 
well mastered the document. 
And a funny document it 
was. 
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“70 the Clerk, Mansur Errenpi 
Awap, the beloved. 


“After the usual compli- 
ments, this is to tell you that 
all things at Hillet el Sheik 
resemble pitch. Thanks to 
Allah! the Second Lieutenant 
Mahmud Effendi Bakri is ill 
with fever. Heisa bad officer. 
His conduct resembles that of 
his ancestor, the dog. Avoid 
him if you should be near him, 
His company is injurious. 
Send to your friend, by first 
post - boat, three bottles of 
whisky, one bottle of lime- 
juice, and three heads of sugar. 
Also send two hundred cigar- 
ettes. The price of these 
articles shall be repaid to you 
by the Translator, Sadek 
Effendi Taleb, now at Khartum. 
This official owes me much 
money. Onions are cheap 
here. 

‘“ AHMED HAMDI, 
Yousbashi, XXth Battalion.” 


Burke put down the letter 
and laughed heartily. “A 
captain in the army writing to 
his pal that onions are cheap ! 
Good Heavens!” thought he, 
“how are we to understand 
these fellows?” He read it 
over again with fresh amuse- 
ment, thankful too that there 
was no conspiracy init. Then 
he took up the second letter. 
Was it worth opening? He 
almost decided against doing 
so, but, perhaps as much for 
the diversion of another such 
epistle as from any expectation 
of discovering sedition, opened 
it also. Somehow, he felt less 


compunction in reading private 
letters that so withheld their 
intimacies, and once more, with 
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Spiro to help him and imagin- 
ation to fill up the blanks, he 
set himself to his problem. 
This letter, too, gradually de- 
livered up its secrets. It was 
very largely a damning criti- 
cism of the character . and 
antecedent of one Girgis el 
Solibi, a Medical Corps orderly 
and the only representative of 
his Department at Hillet el 
Sheik. 

“This Copt,” said the Yous- 
bashi, “thinks more of his 
monthly return of medical com- 
forts than of the needs of those 
whom God has afflicted with 
fever. On last Saturday my 
temperature rose to 105 degrees 
and I approached near to death, 
but this son of a dog denied 
me cognac, though I gave him 
a written order, and would 
issue nothing but a white 
powder named ‘Benger,’ 
which dried my stomach like 
sawdust. His quinine also he 
mixes with flour and sells it to 
civilians. I thank God that 
much evidence will be available 
when he is brought before a 
court-martial, for the Faithful 
spit at the sight of this accursed 
Nazarene. Hasten to make 
your annual inspection; and 
do your loving friend the fav- 
our of reporting me unfit to 
serve in this place. I ask God 
to witness that my spleen is 
very large. Hasten to help 
one who loves you.” So far 
Burke had translated with 
great amusement, and only one 
line remained, He nerved him- 
self for a final struggle with 
the language and resumed. “El 
bussel—onions.” “Oh Lord, 


here we are at onions again!” 
thought Burke; “ hina—here, 
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rachis — cheap.” Burke ex- 
ploded with delight. “Onions 
are cheap here! No letter 


is complete without a note 
on the price of onions. Oh 
Egypt!” Burke laid down 
the letter and lit his pipe. 
“ They’re not such terrible con- 
spirators after all,” he thought, 
carefully fitting the letters back 
into their envelopes and gum- 
ming them up. “I’lldrop them 
at the landing- stage so that 
it may seem that they fell from 
the open bag.” 

Strolling down to the village 
through the cool night air, he 
accomplished his mission and 
went home to bed and to sleep. 


Two days had passed since 
the episode of the Hillet el 
Sheik mail, two long monoton- 
ous days, during which the 
stream of evidence had quite 
dried up, no fresh facts coming 
to light either to support or 
weaken the case against the 
telegraph clerk. Burke had 
alternated between moods of 
deep suspicion and intervals 
in which the everyday routine 
seemed so permanent that all 
this talk of plots faded off into 
mirage and hot air. 

After a morning passed un- 
eventfully at the office and a 
police kit-inspection after 
lunch, he lay at ease in a long 
chair and sipped his afternoon 
tea on the shady side of the 
verandah, watching a little 
lizard capture fly after fly on 
the whitewashed wall below 
the thatch. The mottled head 
and yellow throat were just 
visible from under a rafter. 
The quick eyes surveyed the 
wide space of wall below, im- 
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placable and keen, suggesting 
the lithe body and tense 
muscles ready to respond to 
their every message. “ Buzz.” 
A lazy fly, perhaps the very 
one that had haunted Burke’s 
forehead as he lay awake at 
dawn, swooped downwards and 
lit on the danger zone. Like a 
flash the watcher was upon it 
and back again to his lair with 
his captured prey. “I wonder 
when they’ll swoop on me!” 
said Burke. Everything re- 
minded him of that unsolved 
problem ; his mind might wan- 
der for a moment, but always 
near the surface was that in- 
evitable preoccupation. He 
rose impatiently. “The thing 
is getting on my nerves,” he 
muttered irritably, taking up 
a book and resuming his seat, 
not to read but to think again. 
Billal should reach Wad Gharbu 
to-morrow, and Purvis be 
warned in time to dispel that 
infernal story. The mail south 
from Khartum starts on Wed- 
nesday and should get here 
eight days later, bringing 
details to supplement that 
telegram from Chesterfield - 
Smith. Until then he could 
only speculate as to what 
grounds there were for suspect- 
ing a conspiracy. He began 
to con over the whole stery 
from the beginning. How 
idiotic he had been to destroy 
that envelope, if indeed he had 
destroyed it. Or if this too 
had been the aetion of an 
enemy, how completely success- 
ful it had been. He realised 


that his induction rested almost 
entirely on that envelope. 

If his momentary impression 
had been correct, then there 





was everything to fear. If he 
had been mistaken, there was 
absolutely nothing to implicate 
Mansur except the original 
telegram. He reached for a 
stick of sealing- wax, lit a 
candle, and made a series of 
a dozen stamps with his key, 
Placed side by side they were 
almost exactly the same, and 
yet there were minor differ- 
ences. He cut out the two 
extreme variants, searched for 
a lens, and examined them 
closely by its aid. Yes, un- 
doubtedly a mistake might 
arise. Why had he not checked 
his opinion in this deliberate 
way at the time? And yet the 
very fact that he had not done 
so, that he had been perfectly 
certain and felt the need for no 
further investigation !—surely 
this in itself almost settled the 
matter. Or was it possible 
that the cipher telegram had 
prepared his mind for mysteri- 
ous discoveries, and excited an 
unconscious suspicion? Was 
it really “suggestion ” that had 
made the dissimilarity between 
the key and the seal so obvious? 
It was undeniable that he had 
noted this dissimilarity and 
formed his opinion before he 
deciphered the wire. Talking 
of wires, here came an orderly 
with what looked like one in 
his hand. Burke strode out to 
meet him, tore open the red 
cover, and glanced at the 
telegram. 


“The advance company of 
XXth Sudanese left Wad 
Gharbu yesterday evening on 
steamer Nasser for Khartum. 
Will stop at Abu Zait for 
wood fuel. IswID.” 
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It must be explained that in 
the Sudan, where coal is not 
obtainable except by import 
and at a high price, the 
steamers burn wood, which is 
cut and stored at various points 
along the Nile bank. The bulk 
of this fuel makes frequent re- 
fills necessary, and Abu Zait, 
being so situated that a con- 
stant supply was available, had 
become one of the recognised 
wood-stations on this reach of 
the river. “Iswid” was the 
code word for “X Xth Battalion, 
Sudanese.” 

Burke dismissed the orderly 
and sat down again to consider 
this fresh situation. Obviously 
the company had started be- 
fore Billal could possibly have 
arrived with his warning to 
Purvis. The flooded Nile—it 
was the month of September— 
made it impossible for a steamer 
to reach Wad Gharbu in less 
than four days, while the strong 
current made it probable that 
the Nasser would reach Abu 
Zait by to-morrow morning. 
Well, then, the company might 
still be under the impression 
that its destination was the 
Indian Frontier, and not 
Kassala at all. What an op- 
portunity for the Egyptian 
officers in command to foment 
mutiny among the men. Burke 
knew that Purvis must stay 
with the headquarters of the 
battalion, and of his two 
British Bimbashis, one was on 
detachment at Fula and the 
other on leave. It was certain 


that neither of them would be 
with the advanced company. 
Well, the first thing was to 
arrange for the wood-supply. 
Burke rose, slipped on his coat, 
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found a sun-helmet, and started 
for the village. He had donned 





stalking-boots with string soles, 
intending to pick up a gazelle, 
if possible, on his evening stroll, 
but this was now out of the 
question. Work must be done 
in spite of the fact that an 
Arab had reported a herd of 
“ariel” at a neighbouring 
khore, so he strode on silently 
and impatiently over the sandy 
path. Down by the landing- 
stage, seated on the stacks of 
faggots or on camp-chairs, he 
could see a group of native 
officers and clerks enjoying 
their afternoon chat by the 
river. As he got nearer he 
recognised the inevitable Man- 
sur, the staff-officer, the doctor, 
—all the usual gossipers. He 
was close upon them now, but 
occupied with their talk, or 
perhaps because his footfall 
was muffled by his stalking- 
boots, they had not yet per- 
ceived his approach. How 
they gabbled, to be sure, with 
gesture and shrug to amplify 
their words—Mansur, as usual, 
leading the discussion. Burke 
was almost among them, when 
at last somebody looked up and 
a silence fell except for one 
voice, Mansur, whose back 
was turned to the Inspector, 
held on in his eager discourse, 
“El bussel hina rachis !”— 
“Onions are cheap here!” 
Burke stopped as if shot, his 
face disconcerted and _ tense. 
Mansur was silent, turning 
round towards his chief with 
confusion on his countenance. 
All the officers betrayed sur- 
prise, and, reflecting perhaps 
Burke’s own expression, uncer- 
tainty and anxiety. One 
2H 
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buttoned up the open neck 
of his khaki tunic, another 
hurriedly removed a gaudy silk 
handkerchief from under his 
tarbush, and proceeded to an 
ineffectual salute. Then the 
moment of acute embarrass- 
ment passed, and Burke, calling 
up his usual manner with an 
effort, said a polite good-even- 
ing, and expressed to the staff- 
officer his wish that sufficient 
fuel should be ready to supply 
the Nasser on the morrow. 

Finally, after exchanging a 
word with the police officer, 
and gradually bringing things 
back to normal, he pointed to 
his boots and explained his 
sudden appearance. “I was 
about to go shooting,” he said. 
“‘T came on you so silently that 
you did not hear me. I hope I 
did not disturb you.” A chorus 
of negatives and much polite 
protest followed, during which 
Burke withdrew, and left the 
party to continue their con- 
versation. 


Burke sat down to his dinner 
that evening with much to 
occupy his mind. The situa- 
tion was now perfectly clear 
to him. Once more possessed 
with that certainty of induc- 
tion that had gripped him at 
the commencement of this 
story, he found the facts fitting 
into his hypothesis so aptly 
that coincidence might reason- 
ably be excluded. 

That one sentence, overheard 
when he surprised the group of 
officers, had supplied the clue 
to those letters, otherwise so 
incredibly silly and meaning- 
less. In the light of it, he 


now interpreted the situation 
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as follows. Obviously a code 
had been arranged by the con- 
spirators, and in it that bizarre 
remark, “Onions are cheap 
here,” implied “Be on your 
guard. Weare observed.” It 
could hardly be doubted that 
some confederate at Khartum 
had discovered that the Intelli- 
gence Department was on the 
track of the plot. Obviously 


‘he had wired to the chief 


organiser, Yousbashi Ahmed 
Hamdi, warning him to be on 
his guard and to caution the 
others. Hamdi, fearing a 
censorship on telegrams, had 
written to his two chief ad- 
herents at Abu Zait letters 
that could convey nothing to 
an outsider, yet with their 
hidden message, “ Be on your 
guard.” 

Exactly the same thing had 
happened this evening. Man- 
sur, made aware by some sign 
that the Inspector was near, 
had stopped a seditious con- 
versation by the code-sentence. 
The manner of the officers 
had spoken more clearly than 
words. He had never seen a 
more guilty-looking gathering. 
There could be no question 
now of the reality of a con- 
spiracy. All he could do was 
to anticipate active measures, 
and if possible defeat them. 

Dinner drew to a close, and 
Mahmud, in spotless galabieh 
and red cummerbund, cleared 
the table and left his master to 
his thoughts. 

Burke’s effort now was to 
place himself in his enemiés’ 
position and imagine how he 
himself would act in like cir- 
cumstances. He could place 
their activities, as far as his 
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knowledge went, under two 
heads. 

Under the first he grouped 
all. attempts to intercept com- 
munications, as for instance the 
capturing of the Intelligence 
Cipher, and intercommunica- 
tion between conspirators, such 
as the arrangement of a code. 
Secondly, there were active 
measures of revolt, the only 
one which he had yet dis- 
covered being the spreading of 
discontent amongst the Sudan- 
ese troops. 

He must needs accept the 
fact that his enemies had suc- 
ceeded as regarded group 
number one. How were the 
active revolutionary measures 
likely to develop? 

To begin with, he was bound 
to assume that the opportunity 
was now or never. Granted 
that the move of the XXth 
Battalion was being advertised 
as an attempt to send Sudanese 
troops to India, this theory 
could only remain credible 
while the advance company 
was actually travelling north. 
The moment they turned south- 
east again towards Kassala, as 
would happen at once on their 
arrival at Atbara, the lie would 
be given to all such stories. 
How, then, would he himself 
act in such a case? Pressing 
his forehead down on _ his 
hands, he struggled to project 
himself into the position of an 
Egyptian officer bent on strik- 
ing a deadly blow at the British 
occupation. 

“Time, now! Place—well, 
what condition must the place 
fulfil?” He ran through the 


strategic considerations bear- 
ing on locality, Absence of a 
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possibly hostile military force. 
Presence of confederates. Posi- 
tion on lines of communication. 
Accessibility to large and war- 
like native communities capable 
of being inflamed by Islamic 
propaganda. Burke rose from 
his chair, selected and lit a 
cigarette, and glanced down at 
the lights of the village. “ Abu 
Zait,” he said. The possibilities 
of the position gripped him till 
he forgot to be a partisan and 
remembered only that he was 
a soldier. Eagerly he teok up 
point after point of his plan. 
He would inflame the Sudanese 
till every man on that steamer 
was ready to shoot the first 
British officer that appeared. 
He could land at Abu Zait, 
shoot the Inspector, join hands 
with the already disaffected 
police, and raise the standard 
of revolt, calling to the Jihad 
that splendid fighting tribe 
the Giloudi Arabs of the west. 
Then, with determined men at 
Wad Gharbu and Fula, two 
revolver shots would get rid of 
Purvis and Vachell, and it 
would be simple to inflame the 
whole of the XXth Battalion 
with a hatred of a distant 
campaign against the children 
of the Faith. Oh, how the 
rebellion grew! All the troops 
to the south in arms against 
the Government, the few British 
in the Bahr-el-Ghazal mur- 
dered or starved out, the Arabs 
in fanatical revolt, the wild 
Sudanese tribes joining their 
brothers in the battalions and 
leaping to arms. What could 
the handful of white troops in 
Khartum effect against such 
a conflagration? What, in- 
deed! The zest of invention 
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left him, and he saw himself 
not leading a successful revolt, 
but confronting one. Granted 
that a conspiracy was on foot, 
it must develop on these lines 
or not at all. Well, a con- 
spiracy was on foot. So much 
for the Inspector at Abu Zait. 
His duty was clear. He must 
board the ship at once on its 
arrival and put it to the men 
themselves that their destina- 
tion was Kassala, and Kassala 
only. 

“ Fool,” said an inner voice, 
“do you imagine that they will 
let you reach the deck?” 

“Tf it must be,” came the 
answer, “death is no sweeter 
on the shore than on the gang- 
way. Do your duty, and God 
help you!” 

And Burke, with his mind at 
last free from doubt, lay down 
to a slumber that was quiet 
and undisturbed. 


Sleep is but a short respite 
in the struggle that we call 
life. The new dawn crept up, 
pale and cold, into the dark- 
ness of the East. It grew and 
strengthened, embraced the 
world in its white arms, trem- 
bled, blushed crimson, and gave 
place to day. 

‘“* My last, perhaps!” 

Burke sat up and swept the 
horizon with his glance, con- 
scious of the abrupt transit 
from drowsy freedom to the 
high and perhaps tragic duties 
of his awakening. There to 
the south was the smoke 
column of the Nasser, black 
and dense at the funnel top, 
fanned out into grey gauze 
above under the gentle buffets 
of the morning breeze. It 


seemed to move through wide 
verdure, for the steamer had 
not yet rounded the point 
where she would be visible 
upon the river. 

Burke rose, dressed hurriedly, 
took his revolver from its case, 
then after a moment’s thought 
replaced it and picked up a 
camel stick instead, and having 
swallowed a cup of tea and a 
biscuit that Mahmud had put 
ready for him in the verandah, 
started for the landing-stage. 
Quite a large group had 
formed there, officers, civilians, 
employees, a fatigue-party to 
help with the wood, and the 
usual contingent of onlookers. 
Mansur Effendi could be seen 
in earnest conversation with 
the medical officer a little apart 
from the others. Burke passed 
through the crowd, acknow- 
ledging salutes to left and 
right, and placed himself at 
the edge of the wharf as the 
little vessel, sweeping from the 
far bank, came alongside with 
her nose up-stream against the 
current. 

Ropes were flung and caught, 
the stern dragged level, a 
plank passed across as a gang- 
way, and Burke, with a glance 
up at the sea of wild black faces 
on the steamer’s deck, stepped 
boldly on to the narrow timber. 

The mind works rapidly at 
such a moment. Love of life, 
fear of death, swift speculation 
as to the manner of it, whether 
a blinding rifle-flash from above 
or the cold pang of a dagger 
from behind !—all these ideas 
leaped together into one instant 
of thought. 

A voice rang out shrill and 
piercing from the ship. 
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“Stop him! Seize him!” 

Cries rose on all sides, and 
the soldiers on the boat 
swarmed madly to the foot 
of the gangway. Burke lifted 
his eyes. An Egyptian officer 
with fierce anxiety written on 
his face, and an outstretched 
finger pointing full at him, was 
calling to those on shore to 
stop him. 

A cold, slow, incisive voice in 
his inmost heart said, ‘“ God 
help me. Itis the end.” With 
shoulders squared and head 
thrown back, he took a pace 
forward. Crash! The plank 
broke under him, and with a 
wild sway and a clutch at the 
gunwale, Burke drove down- 
ward into the brown billows of 
the flood. A swirl of broken 
light and rising bubbles, a 
sickening shock driving through 
his being like red fire, and he 
knew no more. 


A fortnight had passed, and 
Burke, propped up on pillows 
in his quarters and well on the 
way to recovery, could look 
back at his obsession with com- 
prehension, almost with amuse- 
ment. He had heard the 
whole story of his accident 
in minute detail from several 
sources—from the doctor, the 
staff-officer, and even Mansur 
himself, the hero of the event. 

They described how Burke 
had stepped heavily on to the 
plank—an old one, that should 
never have been used for the 
purpose. At this point of the 
story the staff-officer added that 
the sergeant in charge ef the 
landing-stage was now awaiting 
trial. Suddenly those on the 


ship had noticed that the plank 
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was giving underneath. They 
had shouted; Burke, apparently 
confused, had stepped forward, 
putting all his weight just over 
the crack and had completed 
the mischief, falling in between 
the steamer and the wharf and 
striking his head against the 
keel. Mansur Effendi, well 
known as one of the best 
swimmers in his native town 
of Benha, had promptly dived 
under the steamer, grasped the 
sinking officer, and aided by 
the soldiers dragged him on 
to the bank farther down 
stream. 

It had been a gallant resoue, 
for the flooded river was sweep- 
ing north with tremendous 
force, and none but the strong- 
est of swimmers could have 
withstood its current. Mansur, 
feeling a proprietary interest 
in the man whom he had 
saved, and not unmoved per- 
haps by this great obligation 
conferred upon a high official, 
had watched with the doctor, 
and between them, after un- 
remitting care, both night and 
day, they had tided him 
through the severe concussion 
and the attack of fever that 
had followed. Old Billal, too, 
sent back by Purvis Bey a 
week later, had been unwearied 
in his watching and care, and 
now all was well. As for the 
conspiracy, Burke had quite 
lost faith in it. Mansur had 
proved himself a good man 
and true. So had the doctor. 

A letter from Purvis, sent 
by Billal, brought the news 
that the rumour about India 
had resulted from a paragraph 
in that highly readable paper, 
‘El Lewa,’ an ornament of the 
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Egyptian press that sometimes 
finds its way into the Sudan. 
Purvis had been told at once 
by his Sudanese officers, and 
had given the report the lie 
and calmed their appre- 
hensions. All that remained 
for clearing up was that wire 
from the Intelligence, and 
Burke was momentarily ex- 
pecting light on this subject, 
as the long-awaited post-boat 
had just arrived and the letters 
were even now being sorted. 
In a few moments Burke’s 
mail was brought in by the 
postal orderly. Discarding 
even his home letters in his 
eagerness to see what Chester- 
field- Smith had to say, he 
picked up an official envelope 
marked “Strictly Confidential,” 
opened it only to find a second 
labelled ‘‘Secret,” and finally 
took out the letter itself. It 
ran as follows :— 


“DEAR BURKE, —I gather 
from your reply to my cipher 
telegram that you have had no 
anxiety about the loyalty of 
your staff at Abu Zait. This 
is merely to say that we have 
since found out that the infor- 
mation leading to the warning 
sent you was quite unreliable. 
A clerk, dismissed from Govern- 
ment service as a result of 
accusations brought against 
him by some of his fellow 
employees, came to the Sirdar 
with a very complete account 
of a plot against the Govern- 
ment, which he substantiated 
with a number of documents, 
since proved to be forgeries, 
His story implicated many 


Egyptian officials, among them 
being Mansur Effendi and 
Ahmed Hamdi in your district. 
Pending inquiry it was thought 
prudent to put you on your 
guard, and similar telegrams 
were sent to several other 
British officers in out-stations. 

“TIT may tell you confiden- 
tially that, with the single 
exception of yourself, all of 
them found reason to suspect 
the officers mentioned to them, 
and their suspicions have since 
proved groundless. I am per- 
mitted to tell you that your 
confidence in your officers has 
been much appreciated by the 
Sirdar, who considers that it 
points to a very satisfactory co- 
operation between you and 
them. You will be pleased to 
hear that he has selected you 
for the post of Senior Inspector 
in Kassala Province, and your 
promotion appears in this 
week’s ‘Gazette.’ Allow me 
to be the first to congratulate 
you, and believe me, yours 
very sincerely, 

“R. CHESTERFIELD-SMITH.” 


The letter dropped from 
Burke’s fingers. He felt con- 
fused and weak, inclined to 
titter in the helpless way 
that comes during convales- 
cence. A step sounded on the 
threshold, and Mansur, his face 
wreathed in obsequious smiles 
and a copy of the ‘Gazette’ in 
his hand, hastened forward. 

“Saatle Bey!” he cried, 
“Tnshallah ashoofak Basha 


badein!” “Please God, I 
may see you a Pasha before 
long!” S. Ly ez. 
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THE WIFE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


BY MRS ANDREW LANG. 


ENGLISH people are fre- 
quently reproached by their 
Scottish friends with ignorance 
of and indifference to their own 
family history. Very probably 
I should have fallen under the 
same condemnation but for the 
thrilling discovery made in my 
childhood that two of the 
regicides, Mayne and Harrison, 
were to be numbered amongst 
my direct ancestors. The fact 
inspired me with some awe 
but no great indignation, 
Stuart partisanship only being 
awakened in me under stress of 
opposition ; and I was far more 
interested in the tale told me a 
few years later of the wooing 
of Abby Willing, my grand- 
mother’s first cousin, by Louis 
Philippe in 1797. This was 
romance indeed, and from that 
day I felt a sort of personal 
property in the French crown 
(then worn by Napoleon III.), 
regardless of the circumstance 
that the sturdy good sense of 
Thomas Willing turned a deaf 
ear to the royal suitor. “No, 
sir! Poor and an exile, you 
are no fit match for my daugh- 
ter; and were you to succeed 
to the throne of France, she 
would be no fit match for you.” 

From this position nothing 
would move Thomas, Indeed, 
how was it possible for any 
man to give the lie to so neatly 
turned a peroration? Yet my 
old aunts loved to tell me that 
when fifty years later Louis 
Philippe fied to England with 


his wife and daughter, it was 
a matter of common talk, 
amongst many who saw the 
exiled Queen, that Marie 
Amélie closely resembled the 
pictures taken in her girlhood 
of Abby Willing. 


Still, even the episode of 
Louis Philippe paled in fascina- 
tion before the dark tragedy 
of Benedict Arnold, familiar to 
me in the pages of Mrs Mark- 
ham; for was not his wife, 
Peggy Shippen, a cousin of 
my own, although as I was 
English she seemed more re- 
mote than she would have done 
to a child on the other side of 
the Border. The Shippens, 
had I known it, figured in 
history long before Peggy’s 
time, and were cultivated, 
academic, perhaps narrow- 
minded Tories. Peggy’s own 
ancestor, Edward Shippen, 
went over to Boston in 1688, 
shortly before William of 
Orange landed at Torbay, but 
he very soon moved to Phila- 
delphia, where the family 
established themselves, Ed- 
ward turned Quaker, grew 
rich, and ultimately was elected 
the first Mayor of his adopt- 
ed town. Edward’s nephew 
William remained in England 
and entered Parliament in 
1707: from 1713 till his death 
in 1743 he represented the 
borough of Newton in Lan- 
cashire, and speedily earned 
the respect (though not the 
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imitation) of the House by his 
persistent refusal of bribes of 
any description. If we remem- 
ber the almost universal prac- 
tice of the age he lived in, 
when sinecures were considered 
the perquisite or the price of 
influence exerted by the domin- 
ant party, and the men who 
refused them could almost be 
counted on the fingers of one 
hand, it was no light praise to 
win the testimony of Walpole 
that “he would not say who 
was corrupted, but he would 
say who was not corruptible, 
and that man was Shippen.” 
Political enemies though they 
were, the two mutually re- 
spected each other. “Robin 
and I are two honest men,” 
Shippen once remarked. “He 
is for King George and I am 
for King James, but those men 
with long cravats only desire 
places either under King George 
or under King James.” Yet 
Walpole had not always been 
so entirely for King George but 
that a few letters had passed 
between him and King James. 
So Shippen — “ Downright 
Shippen,” as Pope calls him— 
followed the example of Sir 
Thomas More, and declined 
“to pin his conscience to 
another man’s back,” and spoke 
out boldly when he beheld 
abuses that needed reforming. 
In 1718 he criticised the atti- 
tude of the King towards his 
kingdom — and towards his 
Electorate—and was sent to 
the Tower for his free speech, 
declining while in prison a 
“gift” of £1000 offered him 
by the Prince of Wales. This 
“ gift ” was most likely prompt- 
ed more by the Prince’s love of 


opposition to his father than 
by approval of the sentiments 
uttered by Shippen. 


Coxe gives an interesting 
account of Shippen’s conduct 
respecting the motion made in 
Parliament in 1740 for turning 
out Sir Robert Walpole. The 
“incorruptible” member for 
Newton seems to have secured 
for himself adherents sufficient 
in number to be of importance 
in debate, and on their support 
he could count. On this occa- 
sion he probably discarded the 
glove which it was his custom 
to hold before his mouth, veil- 
ing his utterance, and when he 
rose from his seat to speak on 
the question, delivered his views 
with the energy and spirit too 
often drowned in the glove. 

“He looked,” he said, “on 
the motion as only a scheme 
for turning out one Minister 
and bringing in another, and 
as his conduct in Parlia- 
ment had always been regu- 
lated with a view to the good 
of his country, it was quite 
indifferent to him who was 
in and who was out, and he 
would give himself no further 
concern on the question.” Then 
he withdrew, followed by thirty- 
four friends and much abuse. 

The secession of Shippen gave 
rise to much speculation, and 
the explanation was not fur- 
nished for some time. When 
it did appear it was this. 
Shippen the Jacobite had been 
a friend of Atterbury, with 


whom he had corresponded’ 


during the short time that 
rooms had been given to the 
Member for Newton at Holland 
House. He was also the friend 
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of a conspirator in one of the 
perpetual plots to bring back 
as James III. the exiled son of 
James II. The plot was dis- 
covered, and Shippen, who was 
not an active party to it, had 
gone to Walpole and implored 
the Minister to save this man, 
whose name we do not know. 
Sir Robert exerted his power 
and then sent for Shippen, and, 
in a speech quoted by Coxe, 
told the Jacobite that his friend 
was safe, but in return for his 
safety he, Walpole, had a re- 
quest to make. 

“T will not ask you,” he 
said, ‘to vote with the Govern- 
ment, for I could not expect it, 
but if ever a question should 
be brought forward in the 
House personally affecting me, 
I hope you may remember the 
favour I have done you.” 


Socially, too, Shippen seems 
to have been a persona grata, 
and his wife, the co-heiress of 
Sir Richard Stote of North- 
umberland, with £70,000 of her 
own, was much sought after 
by Queen Caroline. But Mrs 
Shippen was in her way as 
incorruptible as her husband in 
his. She did not care for 
Courts or fine people, and to 
the surprise of all her country 
and not a few of her town 
friends, preferred to live her 
own life, and rejected the 
Queen’s advances with all the 
firm civility at her command. 


Such were the English Ship- 
pens, who have now died out, 
and it is time to turn to the 
American branch, which is still 
flourishing. Peggy’s father, 
Edward Shippen, had married 
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the granddaughter of Charles 
Willing, one of a family which, 
like the Shippens, had settled 
in Philadelphia. Edward Ship- 
pen’s mother-in-law, Anne Will- 
ing, is of some interest also, 
from the fact that her husband 
was Tench Francis, the cousin 
of “Junius”—if indeed the 
gay and charming Sir Philip 
Francis was the author of the 
scurrilous Letters. We know 
nothing of her personally, and 
there is very little mention made 
of the Willing connection in 
the correspondence of Peggy 
with her father, so it is possible 
that though near of kin they 
were less than kind,—or the 
two families may have differed 
in politics, For in the days 
when Peggy was eighteen— 
that isin the year 1778—Phila- 
delphia was a very gay town, 
and most of the fashionable 
people took the side of the 
British troops quartered there. 
The most important city of 
America, its inhabitants were 
celebrated for their riches and 
their cultivated minds, as well 
as for the charm and grace of 
their women, and among these 
Peggy and her sisters Molly 
and Sally and Betty held the 
first place. The young English 
officers were frequently in and 
out of the house, and the most 
constant visitor of all was Major 
André. Which of the girls 
was the attraction? was a 
question whispered between 
their elders as they saw the 
conspicuous position assigned 
to the Major in all the revels 
which, strange to say in such 
a Royalist community, grew 
faster and more furious in pro- 
portion as the American 
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successes became more pro- 
nounced. The merry-making 
was at any rate the Swan 
Song of the British rule. On 
May 19 the sad news arrived 
that the English troops were 
to evacuate Philadelphia and 
the town was to be placed 
under the command of General 
Benedict Arnold, who had been 
nominated Military Governor. 
Consternation was painted on 
every female countenance. A 
wonderful soldier, of course! 
was it not he who had saved 
Fort Stanwix and practically 
gained the second battle of 
Saratoga, where one of his legs 
had been broken so badly? 
Every one knew that 
Washington looked on him as 
his right hand and inferior in 
military skill to nobody, but 
he was reported to be hard and 
stern—a lover of camps rather 
than of ballrooms. And the 
faces of the young ladies fell 
anew and life seemed barren till 
some one—perhaps it was 
André—suggested how delight- 
ful it would be to get up a 
tournament in honour of Sir 
William Howe, the English 
general, the day before the 
British troops marched out 
of the town. This proposal 
entirely changed the com- 
plexion of matters, and future 
partings were forgotten in the 
bustle of discussion over 
characters and clothes. “Who 
amItobe?” “Whatam I to 
wear?” resounded on all sides, 
but finally out of the confusion 
two or three facts emerged 
clearly. First, that the enter- 
tainment was to be known as 
the “Mischienza.” Second, 
that -André was to be the 


leader. Third, that his troop 
of actors was to be divided into 
two. Fourth, that the two 
sides were to be called respect- 
ively The Burning Mountain 
and The Blended Rose. Fifth, 
and most important of all— 
each knight was to have a 
device, a motto, and a LADY. 


These preliminaries being 
settled, the arrangements went 
on apace. André headed the 
knights of The Blended Rose 
(it sounds like a perfume), who 
rode grey horses. His partner 
was, however, neither of the 
Shippen sisters but Miss Chew, 
with the motto “No Rival,” 
and his device two gamecocks 
fighting. Molly Shippen’s 
partner was Lieutenant Sloper, 
also a Blended Rose, and 
Peggy’s, one of the knights 
of The Burning Mountain, 
young Wynyard (was he the 
Wynyard of the ghost story ?), 
who bestrode a strong black 
horse and wore a bay-leaf on 
his helmet. We are not told 
the name of the victor in the 
combats, or if there were many 
casualties; at any rate these 
cannot have been serious, for 
the tournament was followed 
by a ball, and the day’s amuse- 
ments closed with fireworks. 
It was a splendid wind-up to 
@ gay season, and it was also 
the wind-up, though she did 
not know it, of Peggy’s happy 
girlhood. The next morning 
the British marched out, and 
Arnold took up his abode in 
the mansion which Howe had 
occupied. 


Like Peggy herself, Benedict 
Arnold came of a good English 
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stock, and the family had left 
Dorsetshire to settle in the State 
of Connecticut. They prospered 
in various ways and became 
notable people, Benedict’s 
great-grandfather being Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island. From 
a boy Benedict had been diffi- 
cult to manage— daring, re- 
sourceful, undisciplined; and 
the scoldings and punishments 
which no Pilgrim Fathers 
spared their children had only 
the result of making him sulky 
and resentful. Yet unsatis- 
factory though he might be 
as a son, his strong personality 
impressed all with whom he 
came in contact, and tales of 
his adventures and escapes were 
passed in awestruck whispers 
from one of his schoolfellows 
to another. The future con- 
querors of the British army 
ebeyed him like lambs, and 
where he led they followed. 
Had he not one day dragged 
a cannon to the common at 
New Haven in the desire to 
celebrate a victory gained by 
the English over the French, 
placed it on end, filled it with 
powder, and then thrust a 
lighted stick down its mouth? 
Was there any other boy in 
Connecticut brave enough to 
risk his life like that? And 
he would have lost it too, had 
he not jumped back just in 
time to avoid receiving the 
whole charge in his face! 
Then, did not everybody know 
that whenever his mother sent 
him to the mill with corn to 
be ground, he would catch 
hold of one of the spokes of 
the wheel and be carried round 
with it? Any one else would 
have had his legs broken or 


been drowned, but Benedict 
was so quick and clever that 
he never came to harm. And 
Benedict, who loved praise, 
though he would have died 
sooner than admit it, knew 
what they felt and was moved 
to fresh deeds of rashness and 
daring. 

By the time he was fifteen 
he grew tired of being at 
home, where his father carried 
on the business of a cooper, 
owning at the same _ time 
several ships which traded 
with the West Indies. Like 
other boys he longed to see 
the world, and ran away to 
join the English army which 
was then fighting the French 
in Canada. But his father 
had other views for his son, 
whom he wished to be his 
successor in business, and to 
Benedict’s intense disgust he 
was sent back to New Haven. 
Still, the military instincts 
within him were not to be 
stifled so easily : for the second 
time he fied, and fought at 
Ticonderoga and at Quebec, 
where one of his legs was 
broken. Soon afterwards we 
find him in New Haven com- 
bining the trades of bookseller 
and druggist with those of a 
West Indian merchant, and 
it was said—and we may 
readily believe—of a smuggler. 
At twenty-six he married, and 
after eight years his wife died, 
leaving his sister Hannah to 
look after the three little boys. 

Now any one who has read 
the colonial memoirs of that 
date will have noted the extra- 
ordinary thirst on the part of 
American men after matri- 
mony. Hardly was one wife 
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' dead than they set about get- 


ting another, and it was no 
uncommon thing to find an 
elderly gentleman who had 
buried four if not five wives— 
as many of them as possible 
being widows. Benedict 
Arnold had caught the pre- 
vailing fever, and he had not 
been a widower much more 
than a year when he made 
advances to the “heavenly 
Miss Deblois,”” whom he met 
at Boston. Through the wife 
of General Knox he conveyed 
to the young lady “a trunk of 
gowns,” a gift which seems to 
take a good deal for granted. 
Such apparently was the 
opinion of Miss Deblois, for on 
receipt of the letter accompany- 
ing the trunk, she promptly 
returned a refusal—and let us 
hope, the gowns also. Another 
eighteen months went by, and 
as we have seen, America was 
ringing with the exploits of 
Arnold, who was now fighting, 
not for England, but against 
her. In the second battle of 
Saratoga (Oct. 7, 1777) he was 
so badly wounded that it was 
necessary to carry him off the 
field into the hospital at 
Albany, but in spite of fearful 
and prolonged sufferings, as 
soon as he could be moved he 
started for Connecticut, and 
in the spring of 1778 joined 
Washington at Valley Forge. 
The General, who set the highest 
value on his skill in tactics as 
well as on his almost animal 
courage, was anxious to give 
him an important post in the 
army, but as Arnold’s wound 
prevented his mounting a 
horse, the only alternative at 
present was to make him 


Military Governor of Phila- 
delphia. Had he not been 
wounded, and had Washington 
been able to carry out his in- 
tentions, Benedict Arnold’s 
memory would this day have 
been venerated in America with 
those of Hamilton, Grant, and 
Lincoln; but then, he might 
never have met Peggy. 

Hardship, pain, and it must 
be added, over-weening  self- 
esteem and an_ impossible 
temper, had made this man of 
thirty-six old before his time. 
Yet to Peggy, herself only 
eighteen, he was young enough 
to fall in love with. “There 
can be no doubt,” writes one of 
her kinsmen, “that the imagi- 
nation of Miss Shippen was 
excited and her heart cap- 
tivated by the oft-repeated 
stories of his gallant deeds, his 
feats of brilliant courage and 
traits of generosity and kind- 
ness, such as his contributions 
towards the education of the 
children of General Warren.” 
And this was the side he kept 
turned to Peggy to the end of 
his life. 

It was in May that they met, 
and in September he spoke to 
her father, adding that he did 
not want a fortune with Peggy, 
as he had plenty of money for 
both, ‘Our difference in 
political sentiments will, I 
hope, be no bar te my happi- 
ness,” he concluded, and the 
remark leads us to infer that 
Mr Shippen had not been very 
discouraging, though he cer- 
tainly did not return any 
positive answer. Doubtless he 
felt flattered, as any man would, 
at his young daughter being 
sought in marriage by one of 
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the foremost men of his time 
and country, and it would be 
interesting to know the reasons 
for his hesitation. Could he 
have detected—it is very 
possible—some of the flaws in 
Arnold’s character which were 
of a nature to wreck the peace 
of those who trusted in him, 
and to nullify all his good 
qualities? His position as 
Military Governor of the city 
gave ample scope for the in- 
dulgence of his love of osten- 
tation, of his desire, manifest 
from boyhood, to épater the 
rest of his world, the vanity 
and impatience of correction 
that led him to reject the ad- 
vice of those more experienced 
than himself in matters of 
which he could know nothing, 
the tendency to brood over 
fancied slights till they became 
injuries—these faults, if noticed 
by the shrewd lawyer, were 
calculated to give Peggy’s 
father pause, and determine 
on delay before allowing the 
engagement, 

Christmas sees him still un- 
decided. “All is jollity and 
mirth,” he writes on December 
21, 1778, on the occasion of 
the wedding of one of his girls. 
“My youngest daughter is 
much® solicited by a certain 
general on the same subject. 
Whether this takes place or 
not depends on circumstances. 
If it should, it will not be till 
spring.” Perhaps the mar- 


riage festivities proved the last 
straw to Peggy, and her plead- 
ings with her father may at 
length have won the day. We 
know at least that three 
months after Mr Shippen had 
written the letter quoted above, 











Arnold had bought Mount 
Pleasant, a charming estate 
situated on a bluff overlooking 
the Schuylkill, with a park full 
of old oaks and sycamores, and 
in May he and Peggy were 
married. 


‘* Married in May, repent for aye,” 


says the Scottish proverb. But 
Peggy never repented. 


There were great doings in 
the Governor’s house during 
that summer of 1779, and even 
while enjoying the balls and 
dinners to their utmost, the 
Philadelphian citizens shook 
their heads over the extrava- 
gance displayed by the Gover- 
nor. No entertainments that 
Sir William Howe had given 
were half so splendid as those 
organised by Arnold. He was 
no administrator either, and 
declined to take advice from 
those who had managed the 
affairs of the city, while he was 
in his element planning sur- 
prises or leading attacks. No 
one accused him of dishonesty 
or of appropriating public 
funds to his private uses, but 
his folly and imprudence soon 
gave his enemies (many of 
them jealous of his success) a 
handle. A court-martial was 
ordered, to the grief of Wash- 
ington, whose faith in his 
friend was unshaken, and 
though he was powerless to 
stop it altogether, he contrived 
on one pretext or another to 
postpone it till December 1779. 

The charges brought were for 
the most part trivial in the 
extreme, and in the end Arnold 
was reported to have exceeded 
his powers as Governor, though 
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acquitted of alldishonour. But 
what hurt his vanity most 
was the necessary and formal 
endorsement of the censure by 
Washington, and this Arnold 
never forgave. Even the offer 
(which followed immediately) 
of the command of the left 
wing of the army could not 
soothe his feelings, and the pro- 
posal was coldly and haughtily 
declined. 

Yet a true patriot would 
have seized eagerly the chance 
afforded him. The American 
army in 1780 was at a low 
ebb, as is stated by Arnold 
himself. Thirty thousand men 
were urgently needed, and only 
twelve thousand, ill-clad, ill-fed, 
and ill-paid, were to be got. 
Arnold with his energy, his 
prestige, and his military skill, 
would have drawn his fellow- 
countrymen to his standard, 
and might have speedily put 
an end to the war. Washing- 
ton’s offer marked the parting 
of the ways for Arnold, and in 
the light of it we remember 
his own words to Peggy when, 
eighteen years later, the Eng- 
lish Government refused to let 
him expose his life in the 
plague -stricken West Indies: 
“They will not give me a 
chance of dying a soldier’s 
death.” 


All through that spring of 
1780 Arnold brooded over his 
grievances, and not even the 
birth of Peggy’s first baby 
could divert his thoughts for 
more than a moment. Grad- 
ually his enmity to Washing- 
ton and the rest took on itself 
the guise of wishing, for the 
good of his country, that the 


English rule should be restored, 
and from this the step was easy 
to open communications—com- 
munications, of course, of the 
most vague and _ indefinite 
sort—with the British com- 
mander. ‘The future is se- 
cure,” he writes to Peggy, and 
so it was: the future of remorse 
and self-contempt which never 
fails to reward even the most 
successful treachery. Arnold’s 
strategic eye told him at once 
what to do. West Point, the 
chief military post and largest 
arsenal on the Hudson, must 
be in his hands as a base 
for further operations. Wash- 
ington was applied to, and at 
once the command of West 
Point, which Arnold desired, 
was conferred on him. In 
August he went there, followed 
by the baby and Peggy. She 
would have been quite happy 
but for the constant visits of 
one Joshua Smith, who made 
himself hated by the garrison 
from his incessant abuse of 
all things American ; and why 
Arnold kept him there she was 
at a loss to understand. 

The story of the treason and 
its discovery is too well known 
to need more than the brief- 
est sketch here: how André, 
the go-between, disobeyed the 
orders of the British general, 
and carrying in his stockings 
the papers that betrayed them 
both, was arrested on his way 
from an interview with Arnold ; 
and how the news was con- 
veyed next morning to West 
Point in a letter to the Gen- 
eral from Colonel Jameson, 
who was quite unsuspicious 
of Arnold’s complicity. The 
traitor was sitting at break- 
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fast in company with several 
young officers when the letter 
was handed to him. He read 
it through, and then finished 
what he had been saying, 
without any of the party, 
except Peggy, detecting that 
he was disturbed. “Well, I 
have some important busi- 
ness to see to,” he observed, 
rising quietly from the table, 
and when outside the door he 
called to Peggy that he wanted 
her. Drawing her into another 
room, he told in a few words 
the tale of his treachery, which 
hardly penetrated her dazed 
mind, so impossible did it seem 
in the man she believed him 
to be. Even his closing words, 
“T must fly instantly! My 
life depends on my reaching 
the British lines without de- 
tection,” at the moment con- 
veyed to her nothing more 
than some physical danger, 
and with a shriek she fell 
fainting at hisfeet. He placed 
her on the bed, and then went 
calmly down to his barge, and 
was safe on board His Majesty’s 
ship Vulture and on the way 
to join Sir Henry Clinton be- 
fore it was known he had left 
the house. But his first 
thought as the vessel sailed 
down the river was for his 
wife, and he wrote instantly 
to Washington to tell him that 
Peggy was totally ignorant of 
the plot, and to beg that she 
might be permitted either to 
join him in New York or to 
go to her father in Phil- 
adelphia. No higher compli- 
ment was ever paid to Wash- 
ington’s honour and kindness 
of heart than the fact that the 
man who had just planned the 





blackest of crimes could thus 
turn to him in perfect con- 
fidence ; and Arnold knew his 
friend, and did not trust him 
in vain. Washington lost no 
time in letting Peggy know 
her husband was out of danger, 
though of course, he added, it 
was his duty to leave no stone 
unturned to arrest him. Thus 
for the time she was able to 
breathe again, and to make up 
her mind what was best for 
her to do. She was very 
young, and as yet had not 
known sorrow, but she was 
not the kind of woman who 
thinks wrong is right because 
her husband is the criminal, or 
who fails to grasp to the full 
the ruin he has wrought. 

Never has there been a 
greater outburst of horror and 
rage than that which shook 
the whole American nation 
when the details of Arnold’s 
treachery came to light. Ef- 
figies of him were burnt every- 
where, and a price of £5000 
was set on his head. Twenty- 
three years later old Shippen 
writes that Arnold’s daughter 
“might find it awkward if she 
visited America,” and that her 
little brother could not go to 
school there, “as the boys 
would tease him.” Yet for 
the traitor’s wife no one felt 
anything but the deepest sym- 
pathy, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton in especial did everything 
possible to spare her suffering. 
Washington’s laughing remark 
to Lafayette was still true: 
“ Ah, Marquis, you young men 
are all in love with Mrs 
Arnold.” 

Henceforth the first object 
of Peggy’s life was to cover as 
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far as she could her husband’s 
dishonour. It must have been 
bitter indeed to be foreed to 
return to Philadelphia, where 
she had reigned as a little 
queen, while she was still 
quivering from the staggering 
blow, but there was nowhere 
else for her to go, and it was 
not in her nature to make a 
fuss over the inevitable. Yet, 
as soon as she could she went 
by Arnold’s wish to New York, 
where James, her second son, 
was born in August 1781. 
Meanwhile her husband was 
fighting in the English ranks 
against his countrymen, and 
fighting with all the zeal and 
skill that were part of his 
character. “He was ever a 
fighter,” and it was his in- 
stincts far more than his 
desperate position which caused 
him even now to be foremost 
in the field as well as in the 
council. The British knew his 
value, and he was made much 
of, which to some degree soothed 
the shame he could not but 
feel; and when, in December 
1781, the war being practically 
over, he went to England with 
Peggy and the two babies in 
the same ship as Lord Corn- 
wallis, he received a warm 
welcome from the King and 
Queen. From the King and 
Queen—but not from society. 
It was to no purpose that he 
was often at Court and was 
frequently accorded private 
audienees by George III. ; that 
Queen Charlotte settled a pen- 
sion of £500 a-year on Peggy 
with £100 a-year for each of 
the children. Society from the 
first steadily declined the com- 
pany of General Arnold, There 


could be no possible doubt on 
the matter, and Arnold sought 
refuge from his thoughts and 
employed his enforced leisure 
in commercial enterprises for 
which he was totally unfitted, 
and as the years went on passed 
more and more time in the 
West Indies and Canada, where 
two of his sons by his first wife 
finally settled after leaving the 
British army. He had always 
been a muddler as regards 
money, and of a fatal optimism 
concerning financial schemes, 
with the result that he was 
perpetually in debt, and with- 
out the royal bounty Peggy 
would have been badly off 
indeed. As it was, her letters 
to her father in these years 
show her struggling to master 
the details of her situation and 
seeking his advice as to the 
best way of coping with it. 
Mount Pleasant is to be sold, 
as Arnold thinks (or says he 
thinks) that “ American lands 
are falling in value, and it is 
more heavily mortgaged than 
he supposed.” It is character- 
istic of Arnold not to be aware 
of the extent of the mortgages 
on his own property. Peggy 
moves from ene house to an- 
other—from Bryanston Street 
to Holles Street, or to Mortimer 
Street, as she finds that rents 
are high or low, trying to be 
cheerful for her children’s sake, 
and to keep up the spirits of 
Arnold when he was at home, 
which must have been like 
pouring water into a sieve, so 
gloomy and melancholy was 
he. Yet she probably would 
not have had him otherwise; 
at anyrate, the gloom was a 
sign of grace and remorse for 
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the deed that neither of them 
could ever forget. By March 
1786, the year that saw the 
birth of her daughter Sophia, 
the strain had proved almost 
too great for her, and for once 
she lets herself go and pours 
out her heart to her father. 

‘“‘T assure you, my dear papa, 
I find it necessary to summon 
all my philosophy to my aid. 
Separated from and anxious 
for the fate of the best of 
husbands; torn from almost 
everybody that is dear to me; 
harassed with a troublesome 
and expensive lawsuit, having 
all the general’s business to 
transact, and feeling that I am 
in a strange country without a 
creature near me that is really 
interested in my fate, you will 
not wonder if I am unhappy. 
But I will not distress you 
with my unavailing complaints, 
which I seldom suffer to en- 
gross my pen or tongue, but 
deprived of all domestic society, 
I have too much time to in- 
dulge them.” Poor girl! she 
was now only twenty-six, but 
how distant must have seemed 
the days of the Mischienza and 
the frolics of her roystering 
brothers, of whose manners a 
young Philadelphian lady wrote 
indignantly to a friend, “Mr 
Shippen would be tolerable if 
he were not so fond,” adding 
that even in your bedroom you 
were not safe from him and his 
companions, as he would burst 
in “and kiss you twenty times,” 
leaving your cap and handker- 
chief in such a condition that 
you really were not present- 
able! 

Melancholy and soured though 
he was, Arnold was not so self- 
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absorbed as to be blind to all 
his wife had to bear, and urges 
her to accept her father’s invi- 
tation to go back to Phila- 
delphia on a visit. Of course 
his frequent absences made this 
easier for her, and when once 
in America she must have 
stayed some time, and George, 
her third son, was born in 
St John’s, New Brunswick, 
in 1787. To judge by a letter 
she writes to her sister in July 
1790, the change had been very 
good for her, and some of the 
old Peggy had come back. 
After speaking of the pain of 
parting from those at home, 
she goes on to say: ‘“ Your 
anecdotes of my friends and 
acquaintances afford me great 
amusement, and I feel in- 
terested in all their little leve- 
scenes. I am convinced that 
Mrs A. will never think seri- 
ously of Mr Marsden, though 
she may carry on a little 
flirtation with him. The all- 
conquering Miss A. had better 
accept of Mr Phillips, as I 
believe he has one of the best 
fortunes in New York, and 
as I have heard it suspected 
that ambition is her reigning 
passion, she will probably sacri- 
fice her love to it.” These lines 
might almost have come from 
the pen of a little girl then 
living in Hampshire whose 
name was Jane Austen. 


It was in 1792 that once 
again Benedict Arnold had 
le beaw réle, and Peggy was 
not slow to make the most of 
it. On June 26 she writes to 
her father from Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, with an 
account of the matter. 
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“The anxiety which my last 
letter must have occasioned, as 
-I there mentioned the proba- 
bility of a duel taking place 
between the Earl of Lauder- 
dale and General Arnold, I am 
happy to relieve, as the affair 
is settled most honourably for 
the General, and his conduct 
on the occasion has given him 
great applause. . . . Lord L., 
in an attack on the Duke of 
Richmond, is said to have 
used the following expres- 
sions: ‘That he did not know 
of any instance of political 
apostacy equal to the Duke 
of Richmond’s except General 
Arnold’s,’ and that as ‘the 
intended encampment was de- 
signed to overawe the king- 
dom, and the Metropolis in 
particular, and prevent a re- 
form inthe Parliament, the 
Duke of Richmond was the 
most proper person to com- 
mand it, General Arnold being 
struck off the list.’” 

This was plain speaking in- 
deed, and Arnold instantly de- 
manded an apology. In reply, 
Lauderdale denied using the 
last expression, and made what 
he described as an “apology” 
for the first charge, to the 
effect that his only reason for 
bringing in Arnold’s name was 
because he could think of no 
one who would illustrate his 
meaning so well. This was 
hardly likely to throw oil on 
the waters, and Arnold drew 
up a form which Lauderdale 
was to sign, the alternative 
being a duel. Lauderdale re- 
turned the form blank, and 
Lord Hawke, the Arnolds’ 
“particular friend,” made all 
the necessary arrangements for 


the meeting, to take place at 
Kilburn Wells the following 
Sunday. Hawke was to be 
Arnold’s second, and Charles 
James Fox was to be Lauder- 
dale’s,—a somewhat strange 
choice, seeing that Richmond, 
the casus belli, was a connec- 
tion of Fox. The weapons 
fixed on were pistols, and the 
two principals were to fire 
simultaneously; but Arnold’s 
ball missed, and Lauderdale 
did not fire at all, alleging, 
when the seconds perceived 
the fact, that he really had 
not the least ill-feeling towards 
Arnold, and that he absolutely 
declined to fire again, but that 
Arnold might do so. It must 
be allowed that Lauderdale, 
though undoubtedly brave, was 
undeniably wanting in tact, 
and Arnold, beckoning to Fox, 
desired him to inform the Earl 
that if he did not either apolo- 
gise or fire again, he (Arnold) 
would be obliged to insult him 
in such a manner that he 
would be forced to fight. Inthe 
end, and after many consulta- 
tions between the _ seconds, 
Lauderdale consented to re- 
peat that he was sorry for 
his words, “and had no in- 
tention of aspersing Arnold’s 
character.” If his remark to 
the House had not been “as- 
persion,” we should like to 
know what aspersion is; but 
Arnold saw he would get no 
more and accepted the apology. 
Lauderdale, says Peggy, “ex- 
pressed great concern at find- 
ing I had been made unhappy, 
and begged leave to wait upon 
me to make an apology.” (Did 
he ever come, we wonder, and 
was Peggy satisfied with a re- 
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petition of the “apology” he 
had made Arnold?) “But what 
I suffered for near a week 
cannot be described. The sup- 
pression of my feelings lest 
I should unman the General 
almost proved too much for 
me, and for some hours my 
reason was despaired off.” But 
for the Arnolds the social re- 
sult of the duel was distinctly 
profitable, as Peggy goes on to 
tell us that “many of the first 
families in the kingdom called 
on the General,” and finishes 
her account with the naive 
observation that she was not 
‘displeased at the great com- 
mendations bestowed on her 
own conduct on this trying 
occasion.” 


William, Peggy’s youngest 
child, was born in June 1794, 
and three months earlier Ar- 
nold had started on one of his 
business excursions for the 
island of Guadaloupe. He got 
no farther than Falmouth, as 
apparently the ship which was 
to carry him to the West 
Indies either delayed sailing or 
was obliged to put in for re- 
pairs. To the inn where he 
lodged while waiting to put to 
sea came Talleyrand, on his 
way to America, for England 
was tired of him and France 
he had made too hot to hold 
him. The ex-bishop soon fell 
into conversation with the 
landlord, who, anxious to do 
honour to his house in the 
eyes of this distinguished 
stranger, boasted of the pre- 
sence of an American general 
whose name, however, he did 
not know. The man con- 


trived to effect a meeting 
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between his temporary guests, 
but at first it did not seem 
likely to be a success. Ac- 
cording to M. Bernard de 
Lacombe (‘La Vie Privée de 
Talleyrand’), the American 
answered the questions put to 
him by Talleyrand curtly and 
evasively. The diplomatist 
ignored his reluctance, and 
before they parted requested 
the unknown man with the 
sad face and the tired eyes to 
give him some introductions 
to people who might be use- 
ful to him in the States. 

“No!” burst forth the 
stranger, with a gesture of 
despair. ‘‘That I cannot do! 
I am perhaps the only Ameri- 
can who cannot give yeu letters 
to his own country. The ties 
which bound me to it are 
broken: I can never go back. 
I am Benedict Arnold.” And 
with bent head the unhappy 
man quitted the room. 

The description is picturesque 
but perhaps highly coloured, 
for Isaac Arnold in his kins- 
man’s biography expressly 
states that Talleyrand was 
struck with Arnold’s intelli- 
gence and knowledge of public 
men, and that they were much 
pleased with each other. 

During all this time Peggy’s 
correspondence with her father 
continues briskly, and deals 
largely with schemes for plac- 
ing her own money to the best 
advantage. From his letters 
we gather that the business 
relations between England and 
America were now on a per- 
fectly friendly footing, and Mr 
Shippen is much pleased to 
hear that ‘Mr Gay has had 
a favourable reception at your 
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Court ” (1794). The disturb- 
ances abroad frequently render 
the transmission of bills a 
matter of difficulty, and he 
thinks it natural and wise that 
“so many people in England 
wish to invest money in Amer- 
ica where it would be safe.” 
He might have added, “and 
where the interest is good,” 
for he makes constant mention 
of securing 74 or 8 per cent, 
while Peggy on her side writes 
(1796) that “ prices in London 
have so gone up that £1000 is 
now not equal to £600,” and 
“she is sick of the struggle to 
keep up appearances.” Four 
years later they are higher 
still,“ Enormous,” she calls 
it,—“ meat ls., bread 4d., butter 
1s. 3d.”; and thankful indeed 
must she have been when her 
father’s appointment as Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania, with 
a salary of £1000 a-year, 
enabled him to help her and 
her children. George IIL, too, 
gave them very substantial 
aid when in 1798 he granted 
Arnold 13,000 acres of land 
in Canada, “in return for his 
brilliant services during the 
war.” 

But in spite of these benefits 
and her good management, 
Peggy was always in straits 
for money, and her incessant 
anxieties were breaking her 
health and weighing her down. 
“Nothing can be so gloomy 
as the present state of our 
public affairs,” she writes. “TI 
look forward to a revolution in 
this country and a consequent 
deprivation of our support from 
Government,” and Mr Ship- 
pen’s news of the future of 
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England are no more sanguine 


than hers. “We have had 
such alarming accounts re- 
specting the intended invasion 
and probable success of the all- 
powerful Frenchmen against 
your devoted country,” he says 
in a letter dated July 1, 1798, 
“that my feelings regarding 
you have been all alive;” and 
adds that the alarm felt in Eng- 
land was echoed in America. 
“Our situation here is indeed 
critical. We have mortally 
offended the Conquerors of the 
World by making a treaty 
with England without his 
leave.” ‘The Conquerors of 
the World”: yet Marengo was 
nearly two years distant ! 


In the midst of these melan- 
choly forebodings it is pleasant 
to note that Peggy’s troubles 
have not entirely obscured her 
interest in small things, which 
as a girl had been specially 
vivid. ‘I was yesterday grati- 
fied by the sight of the cup 
and cover and stand that was 
given to the famous M.P. of our 
name in the reign of George L.,” 
she tells her father; and in 
spite of her poverty she longs 
to buy it from the silversmith 
at whose shop it had been ex- 
hibited, and to send it as a 
present to Mr Shippen, but 
unluckily it was not for sale. 
The cup and cover were of 
silver gilt, and weighed 160 
oz. On it was an inscription : 
“From the Duke of Buckingham 
and Normandy [?] to the worthy 
Mr Shippen.” This must have 
been the same Duke of Buck- 
ingham who alludes in his 
poem, “On the Election of a 
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Poet Laureate,” to the ill-suc- 

cess of Downright Shippen’s 

own efforts in verse— 

“To Shippen, Apollo was cold with 
respect, 

But said in a greater assembly he 
shined, 

As places were things he had ever 
declined.” ; 
Does the cup still exist? And 
if so, who has it? And how, 
oh how! did Buckingham ob- 
tain the title of Duke of 

Normandy ? 


Whatever the pain suffered 
silently by Peggy in regard to 
her husband and her finances, 
her children as well as her step- 
sons (of whom shewas very fond) 
caused her nothing but pride 
and happiness. Edward, her 
eldest boy, went out to India 
in 1799 and became a distin- 
guished civilian. He had in- 
herited none of his father’s 
shiftlessness, and managed his 
salary so well that at the age 
of twenty-two he was able to 
undertake entirely his little 
brother William’s education. 
James contrived to live on his 
pay—even when a lieutenant 
of Engineers; George was en- 
tered at the Royal Military 
College, which had lately been 
founded, and joined Edward in 
1804, shortly before his mother’s 
death. He was badly wounded 
in the Peninsular War, and 
was always high in the esti- 
mation of his commanders as 
a brave and skilful soldier. 
Descendants of George are still 
living, and one of Peggy’s 
grandsons was killed before 
Sebastopol. Sophia, the only 


girl, ultimately went out to 
visit Edward in India, and 
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while there made a good 
marriage. She was her 
mother’s constant companion 
during her life, and seme of 
Peggy’s beauty and charm 
seems to have deseended to 
her. Peggy needed all the 
comfort her children ‘could give 
her during the dark days that 
were at hand, for in June 
1801 there came an end to Ar- 
nold’s sad existence. It was a 
bitter grief to Peggy, who had 
never ceased to love him and 
to shield him, and to “keep 
up appearances” in this as in 
other ways; while “his affec- 
tion for her was unbounded,” 
as she writes to her father, 
whom she may justly have sus- 
pected of feeling that Arnold 
had spoilt his daughter’s life. 
She was silent as to her hus- 
band’s faults, and, as far as 
we know, discussed with no 
one—unless, perhaps, with her 
father—the crime of the be- 
trayal. What excuses Arnold 
may have made to her, and 
what she answered him, has 
never been told. To her chil- 
dren, we may be sure, she 
never uttered a word of blame 
about their father; yet some- 
how they learned the details 
of his fall, and the iron ate 
deep into their souls. At the 
storming of Surinam there was 
a forlorn hope to be led, and 
James at once applied to the 
Colonel for permission to lead 
it, saying that “he knew that 
his father was held to have 
failed in his duty, and he desired 
to do the best he could to re- 
deem his name.” His wish was 
granted and the position cap- 
tured, but without the sacri- 
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fice of James’s life: it was in 
Spain and not in South 
America that he was to die. 
During the five years that 
remained to his mother it 
was upon him she chiefly 
leaned. The debts left by 
Arnold were heavy, but Peggy’s 
honesty would not suffer one 
to remain unpaid as long as 
she possessed a shilling. She 
had some thoughts of making 
a home in the country, but 
decides that “a small town 
is composed of card - playing, 
tattling old maids,” and she 
will be better in town, much 
as she will feel the loss of a 
carriage —‘‘not only in point 
of comfort, but of respectabil- 
ity.” From this time her 
strength gradually failed her, 
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and bulletins are sent across 
the Atlantic by her father’s 
friend and relative Daniel 
Coxe, as Peggy could no 
longer write more than a 
few lines. In 1804 she, with 
Sophia and William, moved 
back into Gloucester Place, 
where at the end of December 
she passed quietly away, thank- 
ful to lay down her burdens. 
Even now she numbered only 
forty -four years, and for 
twenty-four of them had carried 
with her a mortal wound to 
her pride, to her self-respect, 
to her patriotism,—to every- 
thing indeed but her trust in 
her husband’s love, which was 
hers to the end. 


Vincit qui patitur. 
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THE UNFORTUNATE SAINT. 


BY ST JOHN LUCAS, 


THAT quaint old chronicler 
Gallinus Garrulus, whose long- 
lost treatise on the unpleasant 
private lives and glorious mir- 
acles of the holy men who 
dwelt in the Thebaid has been 
discovered and edited by the 
erudite Doctor Schwiatzer of 
Leipzig, tells us, in his mediocre 
Latin, many useful and edify- 
ing facts concerning a certain 
Alexander who flourished in 
the third century of our era, 
earned the universal hatred of 
the human race through no 
fault of his own but a lack of 
forethought, and was canon- 
ised by Innocent the First a 
year before Alaric and his 
barbarians sacked the Holy 
City. Alexander, who was 
fond of insisting that he was 
not descended from the heathen 
and dissipated monarch of that 
name, had originally followed 
the profession of a wandering 
tinker; tinkering, indeed, was 
hereditary in his family, and 
there is no doubt that he was 
either the grandson or great- 
grandson (Garrulus says grand- 
son, but Schwiatzer has ten 
pages of notes on the subject) 
of the celebrated coppersmith 
Alexander who annoyed Paul, 
and, as we all know, was de- 
livered unto Satan by that 
irritated saint. In the course 


of his travels he went to Upper 
Egypt, where there was a con- 
siderable demand for his art, 
and one day by a most for- 


tunate chance he entered a 
squalid village which was in- 
habited by a celibate congre- 
gation of very holy men. In 
this village he stayed, finding 
plenty of work, for the very 
holy men were gloriously aloof 
from the practical details of 
life, and therefore all their 
pots and pans were badly in 
need of repair. 

In spite of the essentially 
mundane character of his work, 
Alexander himself had a de- 
cided inclination towards the 
saintly life, and after he had 
sojourned for a while in the 
village he decided that he 
would stay there always, 
adopting holiness as his pro- 
fession, and occupying his 
leisure with looking after the 
kettles, cauldrons, and pots of 
the Elect. Unfortunately the 
holiest man of all in the vil- 
lage, whose name was Iren- 
seus, was a strong believer in 
heredity. Irenzeus was bad- 
tempered ; even in that environ- 
ment he had a famous reputa- 
tion for personal uncleanliness, 
and his slumbers were dis- 
turbed almost nightly by the 
most remarkable visions, In 
the course of one of these the 
secret of Alexander’s pedigree 
was revealed to him, and he 
decided at once that the tinker 
was a lewd fellow and quite 
unfit for decent society. He 
held a vestry meeting, and 
Alexander was informed that 
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as soon as all the pots and 
pans were mended he was to 
leave the village and return 
no more. 

Alexander was seriously an- 
noyed when he heard of the 
resolution passed by the vestry 
meeting, for he was conscious 
of becoming holier every day, 
and life in the village, with its 
combination of healthy labour 
and an ever-growing sense of 
righteousness, suited him very 
well. Therefore, in order to 
prolong his sojourn, he adopted 
the method of the Pagan Queen 
Penelope, at night secretly 
making apertures in the pans 
which he had cleverly mended 
by day. Meanwhile his holi- 
ness increased marvellously, 
and he began to see visions no 
less important than those of 
Irenzus himself. But when 
he told Irenzus concerning 
them, that great and mal- 
odorous man was extremely 
surly, and said that in his 
opinion they were caused 
either by indigestion or by 
a hereditary bad conscience. 
All too soon the pious fraud 
of Alexander was discovered : 
Irenzus detected him in the 
act of boring a large hole in a 
cistern, and next day at dawn 
the unfortunate Alexander was 
excommunicated and driven 
forth from the village with 
cursing and stripes. 


He resumed his wandering 
life, but very soon his holiness 
and his visions became so en- 
thralling that he found him- 
self neglecting his trade, and 
after a while he resolved to 
renounce it altogether, and to 
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devote the rest of his days to 
pious meditations and right- 
eous exercises. Even when he 
had been staying in the vil- 
lage, certain small experiments 
which he had made were 
enough to convince him that 
he possessed miraculous power, 
and as soon as he got free from 
the baneful proximity of Iren- 
zeus (who was always trying 
to spoil with a miracle of his 
own any mighty work at- 
tempted by Alexander), he 
found that his power increased 
an hundred-fold. His enthu- 
siasm likewise increased, and 
with it the desire for renown 
and the determination to rise 
superior to that sour saint in 
his own favourite art. Now 
the miracles of Alexander, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the 
truthful but illiterate Garrulus, 
were as follows. 


It befell that on a certain 
day Alexander was crossing 
the desert, and paused to 
quench his thirst and enjoy 
the shade in a certain oasis 
not far from the great city 
Alexandria. While he rested, 
he became aware of the pre- 
sence of a concourse of savage 
and naked men, who danced 
and shouted and displayed 
every symptom of intense 
felicity. Alexander approached 
them in order to find out the 
reason of their joy, and per- 
ceived that they were sur- 
rounding a large lion whose 
fore-paws were caught in a 
heavy wooden trap. The lion 
watched their unseemly gestures 
with calm disdain, and uttered 
no sound when their leader, a 
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Nubian with a gross body, 
threw a number of little, sharp 
spears at him. Alexander 
watched the scene for some 
time, and then, being of a 
pitiful nature, his heart was 
moved with compassion for the 
poor lion, and he announced to 
the naked men that he intended 
to release him. The naked 
men laughed, and some of 
them threw stones at him, but 
quite good-naturedly, and they 
continued to dance. Then 
Alexander exerted his miracu- 
lous powers to the utmost ex- 
tent, and at last the heavy 
wooden trap opened and the 
lion came out of it, limping 
because his fore-paws were 
severely bruised. The naked 
men ran away shouting, with 
the exceptionof the Nubian,who 
fell when he started, sprained 
his ankle, and lay on the 
ground staring at the lion and 
showing all the whites of his 
eyes. The lion walked slowly 
and majestically towards Alex- 
ander, who imagined that the 
poor beast was grateful for his 
miracle, but in reality (Garrulus 
affirms) it was his intention to 
eat his holy benefactor. When, 
however, the lion had ap- 
proached Alexander, he saw 
that the saint was obviously 
bony and stringy and presum- 
ably tough ; therefore he turned 
to the Nubian and devoured a 
portion of him with manifest 
pleasure. Then he limped 


away into the desert and was 
seen no more, and as soon as 
he had gone the savage, naked 
men beat Alexander and cut 
him with knives and left him, 
thinking he was dead. 


And 
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they put the remainder of the 
Nubian into a small portman- 
teau and departed. 

It was more than a month 
before Alexander recovered 
from his wounds. That he did 
so at all was due to the watchful 
care of a holy hermit who lived 
near the oasis and heard the 
story of the miracle from the 
savage men. In spite of his 
private sufferings, Alexander 
was greatly delighted with the 
success which had attended his 
effort, and was burning to dis- 
tinguish himself further. He 
instructed the holy hermit to 
inform Irenzeus by pigeon-post 
of all that had happened, 
blessed him, and proceeded on 
his way. 

Now when Alexander drew 
nigh to the opulent city Biterses, 
he found himself amongst a 
dark-skinned tribe who wore 
scarlet and silver turbans and 
drank the milk of mares, for 
the goat was to them an un- 
clean animal. This people lived 
in a valley shut in on all sides 
by high hills, so that when 
they wished to go to the city 
Biterses on business, or to 
make any other journey, it was 
necessary for them first of all 
to cross one of the hills, and 
this, in inclement seasons, was 
a burden to them. Although 
they were pagans they were 
charitable folk, and treated 
Alexander with great kind- 
ness. Their women tried to 
induce him to drink mare’s 
milk in large quantities in 
order that he might grow 
great-thewed like other men 
and no longer resemble a 
gnarled and withered tree, and 
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their men invited him to be- 
come one of their gods. Toa 
person of his singular virtue 
such temptations were as no- 
thing, but nevertheless he be- 
came very fond of the people 
in the valley, and was always 
trying to think of some miracle 
that would have a permanently 
useful result for them. At 
last, noticing the inconveni- 
ence which they suffered from 
being hemmed in on all sides 
by lofty hills, he decided that 
it would be an excellent thing 
if one of the hills was removed, 
and their commerce with the 
rest of the world thereby 
rendered easy. 

For several days he toiled, 
nor even at night did he cease 
from exerting his miraculous 
power, and at last, on the even- 
ing of the fifth day, a dreadful 
groaning and rumbling was 
heard, and one of the hills be- 
gan to move slowly away from 
its neighbours in the circle. 
Soon a huge gap full of 
boulders and yawning pits was 
revealed, and the hill moved 
steadily on. The people of the 
valley were so greatly delighted 
that, without permission, they 
unanimously elected Alexander 
their chief god. Alexander 
himself was highly elated at 
the success of his effort, and 
despatched a pigeon carrying 
an account of the miracle to 
Ireneus. But very soon his 
pride had a grievous fall, for 
he discovered that, though he 
was able to move the hill, he 
had not yet acquired sufficient 
power to stop it when once it 
was in motion. In spite of the 
most frantic efforts on the part 


of Alexander, the hill went 
majestically on across the plain, 
reached the great city Biterses 
by night, and crushed it as the 
foot of a giant crushes a colony 
of ants. Then the hill pro- 
ceeded onward, and eventually 
disappeared into the sea, caus- 
ing the highest tide ever re- 
ported on those shores and 
ruining the whole tunny-fish- 
ing trade for two years. 

Alexander was highly grati- 
fied with the success of this 
miracle, though he felt sorry, 
from the strictly human point 
of view, for the people of 
Biterses, and got up a sub- 
scription in the district for the 
tunny-fishers. His fame was 
now immense; but as the sur- 
vivors of the ruin of Biterses 
threatened to exterminate the 
dwellers in the valley if they 
harboured him any longer, he 
thought that it would be more 
humane to depart from the 
locality. He journeyed for 
three days, and on the evening 
of the third he perceived a 
small village surrounded by 
palm-trees. His recent vast 
success had not made him 
proud, and he resolved to enter 
the humble village and inquire 
if there was any scope in it for 
his powers. 

He halted by the well in the 
middle of the little market- 
place, and whilst he was rest- 
ing there two women came to 
draw water, one old, the other 
in the prime of life. He spoke 
to both of them, but only the 
old woman responded to his 
salutation. The young woman 
seemed to be quite unconscious 
of his presence. After a while 
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he spoke to her again, and the 
old woman explained that she 
had been deaf and dumb from 
birth, and that one of the 
villagers, being enthralled by 
her great beauty, had lately 
married her. Alexander was 
full of joy at finding a subject 
for his art so soon, and almost 
before the old woman had 
finished speaking he had cured 
the deafness of the young 
woman, and she began to talk 
like a little child. The old 
woman was amazed and tried 
to worship Alexander, but 
Alexander prevented her and 
went on his way, promising to 
return in a week to see if the 
cure was complete. 

He spent the week in earnest 
conversation with a dropsical 
saint at El-gebi, and then re- 
turned to the village. As he 
entered the gate he heard 
sounds of lamentation, and pre- 
sently he saw a funeral pro- 
cession which escorted the 
body of a young man te the 
cemetery. He was about to 
restore the young man’s life 
when it occurred to him to ask 
his name. The chief mourner 
answered him, and added that 
the young man had committed 
suicide. Alexander asked the 
reason for this rash and dread- 
ful act, and the chief mourner 
beat his breast. 

“Tt was our wont,” he said, 
“to call him the Happiest on 
Earth; and of a truth he 
merited the title, for he married 
a wife whe was beautiful and 
deaf and dumb. But on an 
evil day she met a sorcerer who 
gave her speech and hearing, 
and since that time she has 
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talked and stormed and railed 
without ceasing. Wherefore 
we bear to an untimely grave 
the body of him who was called 
the Happiest on Earth.” 

. Alexander, having heard the 
remarks of the chief mourner, 
walked thoughtfully away and 
neglected to restore life to the 
body of the young man. And 
as he went through the village, 
a stout man in white raiment 
followed him, and when they 
were come to a lonely place 
pulled his sleeve. And the 
stout man said to Alexander, 
‘Without any doubt you are 
the famous sorcerer who healed 
the deaf-mute. Nay, deny it 
not, for the old woman who 
was present at the well has 
herself pointed you out to me.” 

Alexander said: “I am no 
sorcerer, but a worker of holy 
miracles,’ 

“That,” responded the stout 
man, “is neither here nor there. 
I am a physician, and my rich- 
est patient is on the point of 
death, whereby I suffer dis- 
credit and financial loss to 
boot. Therefore I am come to 
beg your assistance, for I am 
confident that you can heal 
him.” 

Alexander was reluctant to 
consent, for the worldly in- 
terests of the physician shocked 
him. But the physician im- 
portuned him so volubly that 
at length he was persuaded, 
and together they went to the 
bedside of the sick man. 

They found him already in 
the article of death. His bed 
was surrounded by relatives 
and friends, who displayed 
fewer signs of grief than are 
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customary on such lamentable 
occasions. The physician went 
to the dying man and admin- 
istered a strong potion, whilst 
Alexander held aloof and ex- 
erted his miraculous power. 
In a short time the sick man 
arose from his bed, stared at 
the relatives and friends, cursed 
them heartily, and demanded 
food and wine. The physician 
uttered a loud ery of joy, where- 
at the relatives and friends fell 
upon him and beat him severely. 
Some of them fell upon the 


‘sick man also, but he drove 


them away with mighty blows 
of his fist, and went out of the 
death - chamber. Then the 
physician, who was almost 
swooning with pain and fear, 
cried out that Alexander, and 
not he himself, was the author 
of the miracle; whereat they 
all with one accord turned upon 
Alexander and beat him and 
tore off his raiment and thrust 
him naked from the village. 
On the outskirts he met the 
funeral procession returning 
from the cemetery ; and when 
the mourners saw him they 
also fell upon him and beat 
him, either for sport, or because 
his appearance offended their 
sense of decency. 

After this Alexander de- 
parted into another country. 
He healed his wounds with 
the help of an ointment which 
he made from various herbs; 
for though his faith was very 
great he found that it was in- 
sufficient to cure the ailments 
and bruises of his own body. 
Now it happened that the 
country into which he passed 
was ruled over by a king who 


was mad, and spent all his 
days in playing the flute, and 
sailing little boats made of 
paper, and painting strange 
pictures on whitened walls. 
His court was filled with 
musicians, poets, sculptors, and 
other children of the Devil, 
and he lived with them in a 
beautiful garden full of orange 
groves and fountains, leaving 
the affairs of the state entirely 
in the hands of his Ministers. 
The Ministers were honest and 
the country flourished exceed- 
ingly, so that the people were 
contented and loved their king, 
who was kind though very 
mad. 

When Alexander arrived in 
the country he found that no 
one knew his name, and that 
the people were so prosperous 
and healthy that there really 
seemed to be no scope for 
his art. He informed them 
that he was a worker of mir- 
acles, but they merely laughed 
and replied that he was wel- 
come, but would have been 
more welcome if he had been 
a grand sculptor or a cunning 
flute - player. This offended 
Alexander, and he attempted 
to perform some small miracles 
at once ; but because his pride 
was injured and his temper 
bad they were failures, and 
therefore the people looked up- 
on him as a harmless but 
slightly tedious lunatic, and 
the little children made a song 
about him, in which the name 
Alexander rhymed with gander. 
At least, it would have done so 
if the song had been in the 
English tongue. The holy 
saint was exceedingly irritated 
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when he found that no one 
would take him seriously, and 
he resolved to work a miracle 
of the most convincing and 
dramatic kind. He meditated 
for many days, and then he 
decided that nothing could be 
more salutary to the country 
or more glorious to himself 
than to heal the poor king of 
his madness. 

Even to one of his extreme 
holiness the task was difficult, 
for the king’s strange malady 
was of many years’ standing. 
Alexander toiled for several 
weeks without any apparent 
result, and then at last the 
king gave up playing the flute 
and took to hunting. He com- 
pelled the great sculptors and 
musicians who thronged his 
court to share his new pleasure; 
and they, being unused to such 
a life, were inept, and fell off 
their horses, The philosophers 
from Greece were especially 
ridiculous. After a while the 
king became angry with them, 
and dismissed them from his 
service, and captains and poli- 
ticians took their places, The 
king became quite sane, and 
began to take a keen interest 
in the affairs of his country, 
even to the extent of hanging 
and imprisoning Ministers who 
seemed to him to be stupid. 
He developed a great enthu- 
siasm for the art of war; 
ordained that there should be 


universal military service 
throughout the land, and 
attacked and conquered a 


neighbouring country, treating 
the vanquished with intense 
severity. His other neighbours, 
fearing that he would conquer 
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them one by one, proclaimed an 
alliance against him; there 
was a long and sanguinary 
war in which thousands of lives 
were lost, hundreds of homes 
left desolate, and the peaceful 
face of the country was scarred 
and blackened. At the end of 
it all the land became a vassal 
state, the survivors were over- 
whelmed with taxes, and the 
king was chained in a dungeon 
for the remainder of his life. 
All the people sighed for the 
pleasant days when they had 
prospered under the rule of a 
madman, and execrated the 
name of Alexander, who, at the 
outset, had unfortunately made 
public the part which he 
played in the affair. It was 
with difficulty that he escaped 
their vengeance. 

Then a terrible thing hap- 
pened to Alexander. Instead 
of the nightly consolation of 
beatific visions he was haunted 
continually by the cries of 
wounded men, of homeless 
women and children, and by 
the anguished face of the king 
who had once been mad and 
now was sane. And it seemed 
to him that every night an 
angel with dusky wings and a 
sword that was bright with 
blood stood by his bed and 
showed him a_ battlefield 
covered with dead and dying, 
and held the sword towards 
him, saying, “This is your 
work, Alexander, therefore re- 
joice.” And when the angel 
vanished a devil appeared in 
his place, and patted Alexander 
on the back, saying, “ Bravo, 
bravo!” He, at any rate, was 
no mere vision, for Alexander 
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found the marks of the fingers 
printed plainly on his shoulder 
next morning. Alexander 
became very sad, and his nerves 
got into a terrible state, so that 
the visions became more and 
more poignant. And when he 
had thought carefully about 
his whole career he beat his 
breast and wept, crying, 
“ Certainly I am the scourge of 
the world and an emissary of 
the devil who complimented 
me so sincerely on my achieve- 
ments, for I seek to do good, 
and always nothing but evil 
and bloodshed and human 
misery follows. This is the 
punishment of my pride, and of 
my desire to triumph over 
Irenzeus, to whom, on every 
occasion, I have been careful to 
send a pigeon bearing an 
account of my achievement. I 
will attempt one more miracle, 
and if it harms even a single 
poor animal I shall know it for 
a@ sign that my work is not 
pleasing to Heaven, and I will 
return to my former trade. 
For truly it is better to be the 
meanest mender of pots and to 
mend them well than to be the 
greatest saint whose miracles 
cause ruin and the shedding of 
blood.” 

And he went and dwelt 
amongst a tribe of fishermen 
who lived on the border of a 
great lake, and helped them in 
their fishing, and wrought no 
miracle for many months. 

Now, the tribe depended en- 
tirely for its livelihood on the 
fish: that inhabited the lake. 
And it befell that in the 
autumn a plague arose amongst 
the fish and they all died, 


whereupon the inhabitants of 
the surrounding villages suf- 
fered terrible privations and 
were likely to starve. Alex- 
ander, that holy man, felt that 
the moment for his help had 
arrived, and that he had at last 
found the chance of performing 
a miracle which could hurt 
none and would be advan- 
tageous to all. He debated 
within himself as to the form 
which it should take; at first 
he decided to replenish the lake 
with miraculous fish, but he 
soon discovered that this was 
a task beyond his powers. He 
was still in doubt when, as he 
chanced to go a short journey, 
he found that there was a 
second great lake situated some 
five miles away from the other ; 
it was teeming with fish, but 
the right of capturing them 
was jealously guarded by the 
folk who dwelt on its borders. 
Alexander thought over the 
affair very carefully, and de- 
cided that if half the fish in the 
second lake could be miracu- 
lously induced to glide or 
wriggle over the intervening 
land, which was low and 
marshy (ager paludosus et 
jacens, says Garrulus), into the 
first, no one would incur 
damage and many lives would 
be saved. The miracle suc- 
ceeded admirably; half the 
total number of fish in one lake 
left it at sunset, floundered 
gallantly along all night and 
soon after dawn next day 
flopped thankfully into the 
other. The starving fishermen 
spent the whole day capturing 
them in nets, and extolled the 
virtue and wisdom of Alex- 
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ander. Alexander was de- 
lighted with his success, but on 
this occasion he refrained from 
sending a pigeon to Irenzeus. 
Alas for Alexander! his joy 
was terribly brief. No sooner 
had the people of the district 
eaten the fish which had made 
that wonderful journey than 
they were overcome by a rare 
and painful sickness, which also 
afflicted the sojourners in cities 
to which they sent a great part 
of their draughts. It seems 
Alexander was ignorant that 
there were two species of fish 
in the distant lake, one edible 
and wholesome, the other 
poisonous; and when he com- 
manded the fish to leave the 
waters a great number of the 
poisonous kind dutifully obeyed 
him. No one died of the sick- 
ness which they caused, but 
many persons were extremely 
ill and suffered fierce torment in 
the region of the belly. Alex- 
ander became painfully un- 
popular and went in danger of 
his life, until a committee of 
the oldest fishermen decided 
that he should not be slain, but 
that he should be banished 
for ever from their country. 
And being desirous of carrying 
out this decree in a manner 
humiliating to the saint, they 
wrapped him tightly in a long 
and evil-smelling fishing - net 
and rolled him out of their 
village as if he were a cask. 
When Alexander at last 


broke free from the net he 
found that he was covered with 
bruises and unable to stand. 
But the soreness of his body 
was as nothing in comparison 
with the melancholy of his 
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mind, and he was tempted to 
regret that the fishermen had 
permitted him to live. He 
crawled into a little coppice 
that was on the edge of the 
road, and then he fell on his 
knees and beat his breast and 
bewailed his evil fortune. It 
was plain at last, he thought, 
that his miracles were not 
acceptable to Heaven, and that 
he ought to have remained a 
mediocre and worldly tinker. 
He cursed the spiritual pride 
which had led him to seek 
renown and to despatch vain- 
glorious messages by pigeon- 
post to Irenzeus on every pos- 
sible occasion, and he solemnly 
renounced the miraculous art 
for ever. After this, being 
utterly weary and sore, he 
slept. 

And whilst he was deep in 
slumber he saw a vision of an 
angel, marvellously bright, 
with silver wings, ‘and eyes 
full of pity. Alexander begged 
the angel to depart, assuring 
him that he had got into cem- 
pany unfit for any heavenly 
and respectable personage. 
But the angel only smiled, and 
said, “ Alexander, I am sent to 
tell you that you are on no 
account to be depressed and to 
become a tinker. For though 
you have been a fool you are 
not to imagine that you are 
not a good man and even a 
saint. The combination of 
folly and saintliness is not so 
rare aS many people imagine 
it to be.” 

Alexander felt slightly con- 
soled by the words of the angel, 
though he thought privately 
that the tone adopted by his 
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heavenly visitor was a trifle 
pompous. 

“Then I am to continue to 
perform miracles?” he asked. 

The angel shook his head 
and smiled again. 

“No,” said the angel. “You 
are, as I said, a good man, 
Alexander, and have lived 
down the evil reputation of 
your family with fair success. 
But for a worker of miracles 
goodness alone is not sufficient. 
There is another quality which 
is indispensable to him—a 
quality which you will never 
possess to any great extent. 
Therefore you must work no 
more miracles.” 

Alexander sighed, for in spite 
of his previous renunciation his 
art was dear to him. “What 
is this quality which I lack?” 
heasked. “If I had been told of 
it earlier I would have cultivated 
it. What isits name on earth?” 

“Tts name,” replied the 
angel, “is a sacred name. I 
will not breathe it now, but I 
have written it down, and after 
I have gone you may read it. 
And when you have read it, 
remember through all your life 
that without it all good works 
are worthless,” And he handed 
him a visiting-card with the 
blank side uppermost. 

“T know what it is,” said 
Alexander pettishly, for his 
bruises were hurting him, and 
he was somewhat irritated by 
the superior airs of the angel. 
“TI know perfectly well what 
it is,” he continued; “it’s 
charity. But I am seething 
with charity.” 

The angel smiled. ‘Charity 
is not the word,” he said. 


‘‘Then it’s faith,” said Alex- 
ander. “But I’ve got faith 
too. Didn’t I move the moun- 
tain? I don’t believe that 
you have really studied the 
history of my career.” 

“T know it all by heart,” 
answered the heavenly mes- 
senger, “for I, oh Alexander, 
am your guardian angel. But 
even a guardian angel is of 
little avail unless you possess 
the quality written on my card. 
Good evening, Alexander.” 

“Oh! good-night,” said Alex- 
ander, not very politely. The 
angel vanished, and Alexander 
turned the card. On it was 
written in golden letters one 
short word. And the word 
was TACT. 


Alexander wrought no more 
miracles, but he became famous 
as a worker amongst the poor, 
the sick, and the sorrowful. He 
kept up his tinkering, but purely 
as a hobby, and from being the 
most hated person in the The- 
baid he became immensely be- 
loved by everyone. All through 
his life, says Garrulus, it was 
noticed that he could not eat 
fish, and had a dislike (if dis- 
like could exist in so charitable 
a breast) of talkative women. 
He founded, indeed, the first 
of the great Silent Orders, of 
which the members were for 
many centuriesrecruited mainly 
from the more loquacious of the 
two sexes; and when he was 
Archimandrite of Ethiopia he 
evinced a keen interest in insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb, 
strictly forbidding any workers 
of miracles to approach within 
two miles of them. He is also 
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famous as the first of the early 
Fathers who showed any symp- 
toms of toleration for the fine 
arts; and caused, indeed, a 

eat scandal in the Council 
of Ecbatana by asserting that 
a love of the beautiful was not 
invariably fatal to salvation, 
and that it might even wean 
the mind of its possessor from 
the lusts and cruelties of a 
bloodthirsty world,—a heresy 
which caused the venerable 
Patriarch of Cappadocia te 
dash his mitre on the floor and 
call (an unheard-of request in 
that environment) for soap and 
water. In short, Alexander 
became an excellent, practical 
person, and proved by his own 
example that more good may 
be accomplished by one life 
spent in active devotion to 
others than by all the miracles 
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of a hundred short - sighted 
mystics. Fora further account 
of his deeds I must refer the 
reader to the effete but amus- 
ing Latin of Garrulus, which 
dances a sprightly minuet 
through the pages of Doctor 
Schwitzer’s edition, with the 
long-drawn notes of that cele- 
brated pedant acting as a kind 
of ponderous ground-bass. It 
is suspected that a certain 
tomb in the beautiful Alis- 
eamps of Arles formerly con- 
tained the mortal remains of 
Alexander. A broken bucket 
which is carved on the side of 
the sarcophagus beneath an 
Archimandrite’s cappa lends 
weight to this theory, which 
is strongly supported by such 
solemn authorities as Professor 
Steinharterzigkeit and Mr 
Theodore Andrea Cook. 
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MAGDALEN OOLLEGE. 


OxFoRD—that is, the city of 
Oxford—has recently been cele- 
brating what it is pleased to 
term its “millenary,” though 
why it should have chosen this 
particular year for the celebra- 
tion, or what after all it has to 
celebrate, it would be difficult 
to say. Oxford certainly ex- 
isted as a Mercian stronghold 
long before 912, and it owes its 
importance in history—first, to 
its being one of the strongest 
fortresses in England, with its 
massive walls and encircling 
streams; secondly, to its be- 
coming the chosen home of the 
great religious orders; and 
thirdly, to its being the seat 
of a famous University. But 
the town itself has always 
played a subordinate part and 
been overshadowed by its pre- 
dominant partner. Apart from 
the University, it has not pro- 
duced a single man of eminence, 
except Chillingworth, the phil- 
osopher. If the colleges and 
university buildings were taken 
away, there would hardly be a 
single edifice left, with the ex- 
ception of a few churches, on 
which a stranger would eare 
to look a second time. Oxford 
would even lose the Univer- 
sity Chureh of St Mary’s 
and the Cathedral, which is 
part and parcel of Christ 
Church. The few buildings 
which might have delighted an 
antiquary, such as Cranmer’s 
prison in Bocardo, Friar Bacon’s 
study on Folly Bridge, and the 
old gates in the city walls, 
have been ruthlessly swept 








away; and with the exception 
of the four main streets, now 
dignified by the long lines of 
colleges, Oxford is a city of 
mean and uninteresting by- 
lanes intersected by stagnant 
watercourses, 

The Augustinians and Bene- 
dictines had long been settled in 
Oxford when, in the thirteenth 
century, it was invaded by the 
three great Mendicant Orders 
— “friars black, white, and 
grey ’—Dominicans, Carmelites, 
and Franciscans, who founded 
convents, opened halls and 
hostels, and attracted a vast 
number of scholars to their lec- 
tures and disputations. This, 
in fact, was the beginning of 
the University ; and for a time 
Oxford rivalled Paris as the 
most popular centre of learn- 
ing in Europe. We are told 
by a modern historian that 
“the University found it a 
busy, prosperous borough, and 
reduced it to a cluster of 
lodging - houses.” But surely, 
if the prosperity of Oxford 
at that time depended on its 
trade, such trade must have 
been increased tenfold by the 
immense influx of scholars 
and the requirements of s0 
many large monasteries. The 
slowly moving barges, which 
came up the river from Abing- 
don, must have been laden with 
corn to be ground at the city 
mills, with wool to be woven 
into the rough gowns worn by 
the monks and scholars, with 
hides for the tanneries, and 
with salt fish for the Lenten 
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meals. We know that great 
fairs—St Frideswyde’s, St 
Austin’s, and St Giles’—were 
held under the patronage of 
the Friars; that trade- guilds 
—the cordwainers, the mercers, 
and the weavers—were formed ; 
and that the Jews—then, as 
ever, engaged in “the Sab- 
bathless pursuit of riches”— 
had their synagogue and stone 
houses in the heart of the city, 
and, as we know from docu- 
ments, lent money to the 
scholars at a high rate 
of usury. These facts un- 
doubtedly indicate a high de- 
gree of commercial prosperity ; 
but this prosperity depended 
entirely on external and adven- 
titious causes. In itself Oxford 
had no resources to fall back 
upon. It had no mineral wealth 
and no manufactures to speak 
of. It certainly would not find 
favour as a health-resort. The 
demand creates the supply, and 
when the demand had ceased 
and the Thames was no longer 
the great highway of trade, 
Oxford would have sunk to the 
level of a second-rate provincial 
borough—nay, it might have 
become as dead, buried, and 
forgotten as Old Sarum itself. 
From this deplorable fate it 
was saved by the foundation 
of richly endowed colleges, 
which have proved a never-fail- 
ing source of wealth and popu- 
larity to an ungrateful town. 
The first of these colleges was 
founded in Henry III.’s reign 
(1264) by Walter de Merton, 
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whose name it bears, and 
University and Balliol fol- 
lowed shortly afterwards. But 
throughout this century Oxford 
only too faithfully reflected the 
spirit of unrest and turmoil 
which pervaded England. It 
was a perfect hotbed of con- 
tending factions— 


“North against South; Scotch 
against Irish ; both against Welsh ; 
town against gown ; academics against 
monks ; Nominalists against Realists ; 
juniors against seniors; the whole 
university against the bishop of the 
diocese, against the archbishop of the 

rovince, against the Chancellor of 
its own election — were constantly 
arrayed against each other... . Car- 
fax, the point of junction between 
the two hostile parties, was turned 
into a fortress, and thither at the 
blowing of horns the townsmen col- 
lected, either as a rendezvous for 
attack or as a stronghold to annoy 
the enemy with volleys of arrows or 
stones. Thence, too, the tocsin was 
sounded by the town, as from St 
Mary’s by the University, when the 
two parties met in hostile array,— 
pitched battles were fought with war 
standards unfurled, sometimes in the 
adjacent fields.” ? 


The leng series of outrages 
and free fights culminated in 
the famous affray which‘ took 
place on the Feast of St 
Scholastica in 1354, when, 
taking advantage of a tavern 
brawl, the townsmen made a 
furious and unprovoked attack 
upon the scholars,—breaking 
into their halls and lodgings, 
destroying their goods, plunder- 
ing their chests, killing some 
forty outright and grievously 
maiming and wounding hun- 





1 Some of the early halls occupied the large stone houses built by the Jews, 
—e.g., Moysey Hall, Lombard Hall, Jacob’s Hall, &c. 

2 This description by Dean Stanley is quoted in ‘Murray's Handbook to 
0 aa which has an excellent account of Oxford by the late Augustus 
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dreds of others. They even 
summoned within the gates a 
savage mob of countrymen 
who paraded the streets with 
black banners and cries of 
“Slay! slay! Havoc! havoc!” 
But this time both the papal 
legate and the king inflicted 
condign punishment on the 
aggressors. The town was 
laid under an interdict which 
was not removed for three 
years. The townsmen were 
heavily fined and surrendered 
many of their rights and privi- 
leges to the University; the 
mayor and bailiffs were com- 
mitted to the Tower and after- 
wards had to do public pen- 
ance at St Juary’s, on the 
anniversary of the outbreak, 
with halters round their necks 
—indicating the fate which 
they assuredly deserved. From 
this date the University held 
its own. 

Meanwhile, other colleges 
had been founded,—most of 
them recalling—as has often 
been pointed out—some event 
or crisis in our national his- 
tory. Thus, Oriel is the out- 
come of a vow made by 
Edward IT. on his flight from 
Bannockburn; Queen’s was 
founded by Queen Philippa’s 
chaplain; All Souls by Arch- 
bishop Chichele, as a chantry 
where prayers should be offered 
for the souls of those “who 
died fighting for the crown of 
France”; New College—most 
elaborate of all—was built by 
the great prelate and architect 
of Windsor to counteract the 
influence of Wickliffe and up- 
hold the authority of the 
Church; while Magdalen it- 
self is associated with the 


Wars of the Roses—flores in- 
scripts nomina regum—for it 
was founded by Henry VI.’s 
most trusted friend and Chan- 
cellor, William of Waynflete, 
who discarded his family name 
of Patten for that of his birth- 
place in Lincolnshire. 

No attempt is made in these 
pages to give a detailed history 
of the Founder and his work. 
Two admirable histories al- 
ready exist—one written by 
Mr Harrison, the librarian of 
the College, and the other by 
the present President. Gener- 
ally speaking, the annals of a 
college are—and indeed ought 
to be—uneventful. There are 
no startling episodes or pictur- 
esque incidents. Life flows on 
as smoothly and methodically 
—hours of sober study alter- 
nating with decorous festivity 
—as in the village of the Vicar 
of Wakefield; and in term 
time the only “migrations,” if 
not exactly “from the blue 
room to the brown,” are equally 
staid and prosaic—from the 
lecture-room to the chapel or 
from the hall to the Common 
Room. But it has more than 
once happened in the past 
history of Magdalen that the 
College has come into active 
contact with the history of the 
nation, and on one occasion 
played a leading part in a great 
National crisis. 

But to return to “ Master 
William,” as Henry VI. used 
to call his Chancellor. We 
know little of his early life 
except that he was educated 
at Oxford, was appointed 
Master of Winchester School 
in 1429, where he attracted 
the king’s notice and became 
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Master and then Provost of 
Eton College. From this time 
his advancement was rapid. 
He became the king’s most 
trusted friend and adviser, and 
on the very day of Cardinal 
Beaufort’s death in 1447, 
Waynflete was appointed by 
a special congé d’élire to the 
vacant see of Winchester. 
In the following year he be- 
gan what was to be from 
henceforth his life's work; 
and, looking at the facts and 
circumstances, nothing is more 
remarkable than his single- 
hearted devotion to this noble 
task, sacrificing time and 
money and using his great 
influence towards founding a 
college which was to rival 
Wykeham’s foundation at 
Oxford and Henry VI.’s at 
Cambridge. He bided his 
time with inexhaustible pati- 
ence, never hurrying the work 
and taking no risks; basing 
his foundation, as it were, upon 
a rock of adamant; each step in 
its progress being sanctioned by 
royal charters, confirmed by suc- 
cessive monarchs and by Papal 
Bulls. He thus avoided the 
dangers which had threatened 
the existence of Oriel and for 
a time eclipsed the glories of 
Christ Church. In the same 
cautious spirit, he procured the 
formal sanction of King and 
Pope to the “annexation” of 
the various Priories, from 
which, in addition to private 
benefactions, the revenues of 
his College were mainly derived, 
and whose names are still 
familiar to us in the list of the 
College benefices— Shoreham, 
Brackley, Aynho, Romney, 
one 


Selborne, Then again, 
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must recognise the tact shown 
by Waynflete in conciliating 
four sovereigns of different 
dynasties and dissimilar char- 
acters, and securing their good- 


_will towards his new found- 


ation. It is clear that his 
lofty aims and disinterested 
munificence gained him respect 
even in that turbulent and un- 
scrupulous age. 

His first step was to purchase 
some land, near the site of the 
present examination schools, 
from the Hospital of St John, 
in 1448; and there he founded 
Magdalen Hall, consisting of a 
president and fifty scholars. 
During the next ten years— 
almost the most troubled period 
of our history—Waynflete, as 
Bishop of Winchester, was great- 
ly occupied with affairs of State; 
but when he became Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1457 he reverted to 
his original plan, which had 
evidently been long matur- 
ing in his mind. He obtained 
Henry’s consent (afterwards 
ratified by the Pope) to annex 
the whole of the domains be- 
longing to St John’s Hospital, 
which occupied the site of 
the present College buildings. 
There was no injustice in 
this, for the hospital, founded 
by Henry III. for the enter- 
tainment of pilgrims to St 
Frideswyde’s shrine and ‘the 
relief of poor scholars and 
other miserable (sic) per- 
sons,” had long since fallen 
into decay and _ disrepute. 
Waynflete pensioned off the 
few remaining brethren, took 
possession of the domain, and 
formally incorporated the hos- 
pital with Magdalen Hall and 
subsequently with the College. 
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To use his own words, his de- 
sign was “to change earthly 
things to heavenly and things 
transitory to things eternal.” 
Instead of the food and lodg- 
ing provided for poor travel- 
lers, there was to be gratui- 
tous instruction in theology 
and philosophy provided not 
only for the sixty graduates of 
the new Foundation, but for 
all “poor scholars” who chose 
to apply for it. 

Hitherto all had gone well 
with Wayniflete’s scheme, 
thanks to his tact and energy, 
but now a long delay ensued 
before the building of his new 
College was actually com- 
menced. The country was still 
distracted by rival factions, and 
the civil war, then raging, 
made life and property inse- 
eure. Waynflete continued 
Chancellor, but in 1460 he 
gave up the Great Seal to 
Henry in his tent, pitehed in 
the meadow near De la Pré 
Abbey, on the eve of the fatal 
battle of Northampton. On 
the following day the Lanoas- 
trians were utterly routed, and 
Henry himself was a prisoner 
in the hands of the Yorkists. 
Waynfiete, however, procured 
a full pardon from the new 
King, as well as the confirma- 
tion of the charters of his Col- 
lege; and a significant docu- 
ment is preserved in the muni- 
ment-room showing that Wayn- 
flete had paid King Edward 
five thousand marks “for con- 
tinuance of his good grace and 
favour.” 

At length, in 1467, when 
England was more or less at 
peace under the new régime, 
the actual work of building was 
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commenced. First were built 
the enclosing walls—massive 
and substantial, as we see it 
now in Long Wall Street, 
and then serving as a neces- 
sary defence, owing to the 
isolated position of the College 
outside the city gates. At 
last, in 1474, the foundation- 
stone of the chapel was sol- 
emnly laid “in the midst of 
the high altar.” Then fol- 
lowed what is known as “the 
old buildings”—the hall, the lib- 
rary, the cloisters, the Found- 
ers Tower, and the muni- 
ment room, and lastly, the 
Grammar School, all built of 
stone from the Headington 
quarries, under the direction of 
Orcheyard, the architect and 
master mason. About 1480 
this work was practically com- 
pleted, and the buildings were 
already occupied by students. 

As in the general design of 
his buildings, so in his statutes 
—first promulgated in 1482— 
Waynflete closely copied the 
model set him by William 
of Wykeham at New College, 
often, indeed, using the very 
words and phrases employed 
by his great predecessor. These 
statutes have a fine flavour of 
medievalism. They are partly 
academical, partly monastic 
and ascetic, and might have 
been framed by St Francis of 
Assisi or John Henry Newman. 
They enter into the minutest 
details of the organisation of the 
College, from the president to 
the choirmaster. There is to 
be the strictest discipline; the 
scholars are to sleep three or 
four in a room; their dress is to 
be rough, and their diet frugal ; 
there are to be no luxuries or 
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superfluities, no games or 
amusements; there must be 
silence at meals; ordinary con- 
versation must be in Latin, 
and for this purpose there is 
to be a preparatory school, 
where Grammatica is to be 
taught. There is to be a full 
choir and daily Mass, and above 
all, to quote the Founder's 
words, “Holy Scripture must 
spread her tents wider, that 
philosophy may militate under 
the banner of theology.”+ But 
Waynflete’s liberal scheme of 
education extended far beyond 
the limits of his own College, for 
every poor scholar in the Uni- 
versity was free to attend the 
lectures and disputations. 

The College was now in full 
working order, and it was not 
long before there was a succes- 
sion of royal visitors. In 1481, 
while the buildings were still 
incomplete, Edward IV. came 
over with a large cavalcade 
from Woodstock, and was hos- 
pitably entertained at Mag- 
dalen. It was probably on 
this occasion that the red Lan- 
castrian rose in the cloisters 
was painted white in honour 
of the Yorkist king. Two 
years later Richard III. visited 
Oxford on a royal progress 
from London to York, and was 
received in state at Magdalen 
by Waynflete himself. That 
srafty monarch—in whom dis- 
simulation was a second nature 
—dined in hall, listened to dis- 
putations by learned scholars, 
and so fascinated his hosts 
that the chronicler of his visit 
ends with the pious aspiration, 
Vivat rex in eternum! But 
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though Waynflete had thought 
it prudent to conciliate Richard 
with a loan of £100, he was 
probably by no means dis- 
pleased at the result of the 
battle of Bosworth; and, by 
his orders, the President of 
Magdalen (Dr Mayew) at- 
tended the coronation of Henry 
VII. This king himself visited 
Magdalen in 1487, and with 
characteristic meanness offered 
a single rose-noble as an obla- 
tion on the high altar. His 
eldest son, Prince Arthur, when 
a boy of nine or ten, stayed 
twice in the College, probably 
in the Founder’s state-rooms, 
where there may still be seen 
some tapestry representing his 
marriage with Katharine of 
Aragon. That unhappy queen 
herself visited Magdalen in 
1517, in company with Car- 
dinal Wolsey, and must have 
gazed with mingled feelings 
on this memorial of her first 
marriage. 

But Waynflete himself did 
not live to welcome either 
Henry or Prince Arthur at 
his College. He had died in the 
previous year—felix opportuni- 
tate mortis, for he had seen 
his life’s work well advanced 
towards completion in the 
foundation of this noble Col- 
lege which he had left secure 
and prosperous after thirty- 
seven years of unremitting care 
and vigilance, He was buried 
not, as might have been ex- 
pected, within the precincts of 
his own College, but in one of 
the beautiful side chapels of 
the cathedral at Winchester. 

The foundation of Magdalen 





1 Chandler’s ‘ Life of Waynflete,’ p. 201. 
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coincides with what has been 
called the “New Learning” 
at Oxford. The reign of the 
Schoolmen, with their pedantic 
and barren controversies, was 
rapidly passing away, and 
the tardy English renaissance, 
which had been chilled and 
blighted by the long con- 
tinuance of civil and foreign 
wars, was at length begin- 
ning. “Greek had crossed the 
Alps,” and there is a signi- 
ficant entry in Anthony Wood’s 
Diary that on Christmas Day, 
1483, Cyprianus and Nicolaus 
“TItalici” dined with the 
Vice-President at Magdalen. 
William Grocyn, the young 
disputant who had argued 
before Richard III. on his visit 
to the College, had studied 
Greek in Florence along with 
Linacre; and Lily and Colet, 
both connected with Magdalen, 
had also visited Italy and 
attended the lectures of “the 
great Politian.” Some years 
later, Erasmus—too poor to 
study at Rome as he intended 
—had gone to Oxford, where he 
sat at the feet of Colet and 
declared that listening to his 
lectures was like listening to 
Plato himself. And _ while 
Cambridge had to hire the 
services of an Italian to write 
Latin speeches at twopence 
for each speech, at Oxford two 
Professorships in Greek and 
Latin were founded by Bishop 
Fox in 1517 in his new college 
of Corpus Christi. Fox had 
played many parts in his time 
—‘prelate, statesman, archi- 
tect, soldier, herald, and diplo- 
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matist”—and now in his old 
age he founded a college which 
was to be the chosen home of 
the Litere Humaniores.| He 
singled out his intimate friend, 
John Claymond, who had suc- 
ceeded Dr Mayew as President 
of Magdalen, to be the first 
President of Corpus; and with 
Claymond several Magdalen 
Fellows migrated to Fox’s col- 
lege, including Henry VIII.’s 
cousin, Reginald Pole, the 
future Cardinal. 

Six years after Waynflete’s 
death, in 1492, the corner-stone 
of the great bell-tower was 
solemnly laid by the President, 
Dr Mayew, and in 1504 the 
tunable and melodious bells, 
as Anthony Wood calls them, 
were placed init. This tower 
is the crowning glory of the 
picturesque group of buildings, 
and its singularly graceful out- 
line and proportions give the 
finishing touch to the stately 
curve of the High Street. Ac- 
cording to Dean Stanley, the 
tower “owes its creation to the 
genius of Wolsey,” but he cer- 
tainly was not the designer or 
architect, and it is doubtful if 
he was even a Fellow when the 
building began. Still less is it 
true that he misappropriated 
money from ‘the Bursary and 
had to leave the College in con- 
sequence. This is one of the 
stories circulated after his 
death to the discredit of the 
great Cardinal. It has always 
been the popular instinct to 
trample on a fallen favourite: 
‘*Dum jacet in rip’, calcemus Cesaris 

hostem.” 





1 Dr Ingram’s ‘ Memorials of Oxford.’ Bishop Fox was a benefactor to both 
Universities, and was Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, from 1507 to 1519. 
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Though Wolsey was twice 
bursar while the Tower was 
being built, a petty theft, such 
as he is charged with, was 
entirely alien to his character. 
When he robbed, it was on a 


grander scale, As his bio- 
grapher says, “nothing mean 
could enter this man’s mind,” 
His connection with Magdalen 
was long and intimate. Even 
when he had annexed all the 
great offices in Church and 
State, and was Chancellor, 
Cardinal, and Papal legate, 
he took the keenest interest in 
his old College as well as in 
University affairs, and for many 

ears his masterful spirit domi- 
nated Oxford as it dominated 
England. But, on the whole, he 
was an enlightened and benevo- 
lent despot. When he founded 
Cardinal College, it was in 
Magdalen that he sought for 
a suitable head, and the Presi- 
dent, Dr Higdon, became the 
first Dean of what was after- 
wards called Christ Church. 
Several of the Canons were 
selected from the Magdalen 
Fellows; and among Wolsey’s 
own chaplains, three (at least) 
were Magdalen men. 

But, even while Cardinal 
College was being organised 
with all the elaborate ritual of 
the Roman Church, the spirit 
of reform and antagonism, 
which had smouldered since 
the days of Wickliffe, was re- 
vived by the preaching of 
Luther. The Gospels were no 
longer a sealed book ; thousands 
of copies of Tyndale’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament 
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found a ready sale, and an 
association known as “the 
Christian Brotherhood” was 
formed in London for the pur- 
pose of distributing them. One 
of the most active of the 
“brethren” was Thomas Gar- 
rett—an ex-Fellow of Mag- 
dalen. He returned to Oxford 
from his curacy of All-Hallows, 
laden with books and pam- 
phlets, and found many prose- 
lytes both at Magdalen and at 
Wolsey’s new college, where, 
says Anthony Wood, “certain 
scholars had been imported 
from Cambridge, who had 
been brought up in that poor 
and low kind of learning there 
used.” Wolsey at once sent 
orders for Garrett’s arrest, and 
he was locked up in the Com- 
missary’s (Vice -Chancellor’s) 
rooms. The story of his escape 
and subsequent adventures is 
told at length by his friend 
Arthur Delaber, of St Alban 
Hall, whose narrative is pro- 
nounced by Froude to be “the 
most vivid picture that remains 
to us of a fraction of English life 
in the reign of Henry VIII.”? 
Only a short extract from 
Delaber’s graphic story can 
be given here. Garrett had 
escaped for the time, and was 
supposed to be on his way to 
Dorsetshire, and Delaber hur- 
ried off to Christ Church to 
give the news to some of the 
“brethren” there. 


“Evensong was begun; the dean 
and the canons were there in their 
ey amices; they were almost at 
agnificat before I came thither. 
I stood in the choir door and heard 





sufferings of the Protestants. 





1 Froude’s ‘ History of England,’ chapter vi., with its eloquent account of the 
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Master Taverner play, and others 
of the chapel there sing, with and 
among whom I myself was wont to 
sing also; but now my singing and 
music were turned into voting and 
musing. As I there stood, in cometh 
Dr Cottisford, the commissary, as 
fast as ever he could go, bareheaded, 
as ox as ashes (I knew his grief 
well enough); and to the dean he 
goeth into the choir, where he was 
sitting in his stall, and talked with 
him, very sorrowfully : what, I know 
not ; but whereof I might and truly 
ess. I went aside from the choir 
oor to see and hear more. The 
commissary and the dean came out 
of the choir, wonderfully troubled as 
it seemed. About the middle of the 
church met them Dr London, puff- 
ing, blustering, and blowing like a 
hungry and greedy lion seeking his 
rey. They talked together awhile : 
ut the commissary was much blamed 
by them, insomuch} that he wept for 
sorrow.” 


Garrett was rearrested near 
Bristol, and imprisoned with 
others of “the Brethren.” 
Many of these prisoners (in- 
cluding Garrett himself) re- 
canted their heresy, and under- 
went a public penance, walk- 
ing in procession with faggots 
on their shoulders, from St 
Mary’s to Carfax, where the 
faggots were cast into a fire 
in which their books were also 
burnt, just as a few years pre- 
viously a similar holocaust had 
taken place at St Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, in the presence of the 
great Cardinal himeelf.1 Later 
on, Garrett became one of 
Latimer’s chaplains, and suf- 
fered a martyr’s death at 
Smithfield. 

As English history during 
the fifteenth century might be 


summed up in the words of 
the Litany as “battle, murder, 
and sudden death,” so the early 
part of the sixteenth century 
is reeord of “ plague, pestilence, 
and famine.” Between the 
years 1500 and 1529 there 
were frequent outbreaks of 
what was known as “the 
sweating sickness” —a _ kind 
of putrid fever, which attacked 
Englishmen only. It was es- 
pecially virulent at Oxford, 
where four hundred students, 
including several promising 
scholars at Magdalen, are said 
to have died of it in a week, 
and in 1528 and 1529 it was 
raging both in Magdalen and 
New College. Hence came the 
constant migrations of the 
Magdalen scholars to Witney 
and Brackley, in search of 
purer air and a healthier sur- 
rounding. Oxford itself in 
those days was a hotbed of pes- 
tilence. The marshy ground, 
the defective drainage, the 
polluted drinking-water, the 
crowded space within the city 
walls, the ill-ventilated rooms, 
the woollen clothes, the scaro- 
ity of linen, the enforced diet 
of salt meat in Lent,—these 
were all contributory causes, 
and to them must be added 
what Hecker calls “ the Scyth- 
ian filth of English habita- 
tions.” * 

Partly from the scourge of 
pestilence, partly from the 
scarcity of food and the cost of 
living, and partly also because 
the endowed colleges were tak- 
ing the place of the impoverished 





1 The faggots were of course symbolical of the fate which ought to have 
befallen the heretics who carried them. 
2 ‘Epidemics of the Middle Ages.’ 
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halls, the number of scholars 
diminished rapidly during the 
reign of Henry VIII. Sixteen 
halls were closed altogether, and 
others were falling into ruin. 
Learning itself was at its low- 
est ebb. The brilliant circle 
which had surrounded Colet 
and Erasmus had long ago dis- 
persed, and with the Reforma- 
tion a blight seemed to have 
fallen upon University studies. 
Froude has described the scenes 
of anarchy and profanation 
which prevailed at Oxford: 
‘“‘ Missals were chopped in pieces 
with hatchets; college libraries 
were plundered and burnt ; the 
divinity schools were planted 
with cabbages, and Oxford 
laundresses dried their linen in 
the Schools of Arts.” At this 
time, about 1550, cartloads of 
manuseripts perished in a bon- 
fire, and two noble libraries 
were sold for waste paper. 
The only good thing effected 
by the Commission which au- 
thorised these acts of vandal- 
ism was that they abolished 
for ever the tyranny of the 
Schoolmen, and, as one of them 
phrased it, “put Duns [ie., 
Duns Scotus] in Bocardo.” 
Magdalen, of course, suffered 
like other colleges from the 
ignorant zeal of the Reformers. 
The altars in the chapel were 
destroyed, the walls plastered, 
and the magnificent copes and 
vestments which had come 
down from the Founder’s time 
were sold for fifty pounds. 
There was a partial restora- 
tion of the fabric in Mary’s 
reign, and Mass was again cele- 
brated “according to the use 
of Sarum.” Sixteen of the 
Fellows who would not use 
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**Popish prayers” were ex- 
pelled, and the unfortunate 
undergraduates who absented 
themselves from Mass were 
whipped at the Buttery! But 
though it was a time of un- 
rest and disquiet, the Visitor 
(Stephen Gardiner) was not 
disposed to deal harshly with 
the College. 

On Elizabeth’s accession the 
chapel again suffered from acts 
of vandalism. The altars and 
rood-screen were removed, the 


images destroyed, and _ the 
vestments and communion 
plate sold. “Conformity” was 


strictly enjoined in the use of 
the Common Prayer Book and 
the surplice. The new Presi- 
dent, Laurence Humphrey, was 
a distinguished scholar and 
divine; but he was also a 
sturdy Calvinist, and (as Mr 
Harrison says of him) “lacked 
the sense of proportion in 
matters of ritual controversy.” 
He flatly refused to “conform ” 
in the matter of wearing a 
surplice or a doctor’s robes, in 
spite of Archbishop Parker’s 
threats and entreaties. But, 
apparently, as time went on, 
he took a saner view of the 
situation. In 1566, Queen 
Elizabeth visited Oxford on 
one of her progresses; and 
Humphrey was one of “the 
four doctors in scarlet habits ” 
who met her at Wolvercot, as 
she drove in her carriage from 
Woodstock. The Queen gave 
him her hand to kiss, but as he 
was making his obeisance, she 
observed: “Dr Humphrey, me- 
thinks this gown and habit 
become you very well, and I 
marvel you are so strait-laced 
on this point—but I come 
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not now to chide.” And then 
her cortége passed through Bo- 
cardo, up the Cornmarket, lined 
with enthusiastic students, to 
the Dean’s lodgings at Christ 
Church, The Queen won all 
hearts by her affability and 
good temper. She listened 
with admirable patience to 
laudatory odes and learned 
disputations, and sat out the 
most tedious stage-plays. She 
talked as familiarly and kindly 
to the young scholars as if she 
had been their elder sister; 
called them “saucy boys” and 
patted them on the head. 


“So five bright days ed swiftly, 
and on the sixth she sole away over 
Magdalen bridge to Windsor. As 
she crested Headington hill, she 
reined in her horse and once more 
looked back. There at her feet lay 
the city in its beauty, the towers 
and spires springing from amidst the 
clustering masses of the college elms ; 
there wound beneath their shade the 
silvery linesof the Cherwell and the 
Isis. ‘ Farewell, Oxford !’ she cried, 
‘farewell, my good subjects there ! 
—farewell, my dear scholars, and may 
God prosper your studies !—farewell, 
farewell !’” 1 


Much water had flowed under 
Magdalen bridge before the 
Queen again crossed it. This 
was twenty-five years later, 
when she was aged and worn 
by the cares of State, but had 
the same indomitable spirit as 
ever. She alighted at Mag- 
dalen, and with her retinue 
was entertained at a banquet 
in the College hall, where she 
listened to the usual speeches 
and disputations. This was 
her last visit. 

Laurence Humphrey — able 
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man as he undoubtedly was— 
seems to have failed completely 
as a President. Formal com- 
plaint was made to the Visitor 
in 1585 of the abuses and 
irregularities in the discipline 
as well as in the lectures and 
chapel services ; the non-observ- 
ance of the statutes, and the 
large influx of idle and wealthy 
commoners, who, according to 
Anthony Wood, did nothing 
but amuse themselves: “They 
never studied nor gave them- 
selves to their books, but spent 
their time in the fencing and 
dancing sehools, in stealing 
deer and conies, in hunting the 
hare and wooing girls.”2 He 
also tells a story, which, how- 
ever, is ignored in the records 
kept in the muniment - room. 
Some scholars of Magdalen had 
been stealing deer in Shotover 
Park, and one of them, Thomas 
Godstow, was caught by the 
keepers and imprisoned by Lord 
Norris. His friends determined 
to rescue him, and, “ with their 
gowns girt about them and 
armed with divers sorts of 
weapons,” they attacked Lord 
Norris and his retainers in the 
Bear Inn. There was a furious 
conflict, and one of the keepers 
was badly wounded, but the 
proctors appeared and the Vice- 
Chancellor confined all scholars 
to their colleges till my Lord’s 
departure. 


“But the scholars of Magdalen 
College, not being able to pocket these 
affronts, went up privately to the top 
of their Tower, and waiting till he 
— Norris] should by towards 

icot, sent down a shower of stones 
they had picked up upon him and his 





1 Froude’s ‘ History of England,’ chapter xlv. 
2 Quoted in Bloxam’s Register, II., 99. 
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retinew, wounding some and endan- 
gering others of their lives. It is 
said that upon the foresight of this 
storm divers had got boards, others 
tables on their heads, to keep them 
from it, and if the Lord had not been 
in his coach or chariot, he would cer- 
tainly have been killed.” 


The authorities (Wood adds) 
had some trouble in pacifying 
Lord Norris by expelling cer- 
tain of the ringleaders of this 
escapade and severely punish- 
ing others. 

It was perhaps owing to this 
and other circumstances that 
on the death of Laurence 
Humphrey in 1589 the Queen 
took the unusual step of setting 
aside the Fellows’ nominee, and 
appointing one of her own 
chaplains and an ex-Fellow, Dr 
Nicholas Bond, to be President, 
by letters patent. In spite of 
the attacks of the Marprelate 
Press, who miscalled him “ The 
Bond of Iniquity,” he made an 
excellent President, as well as 
Vice-Chancellor, carrying out 
useful reforms in the lectures 
and studies, and placing the 
finances in a thoroughly sound 
condition, and for the first time 
in the history of the College 
there seems to have been a large 
surplus in the revenue, which 
was divided pro rata among 
the President and Fellows. 

James I. visited Magdalen in 
1605, when he emphatically 
pronounced the College to be 
“the most absolute thing [i.e., 
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the most absolutely perfeot 
thing] in Oxford.” In honour 
of his visit, the uncouth figures 
round the cloisters were re- 
painted, and “ Moses appeared 
in a new coat of green”! 
James I.’s eldest son, Prince 
Henry—‘“ the young Marcellus 
of the House of Stuart”—is 
said to have matriculated at 
the College. Chivalrous, highly 
gifted, amiable, and popular 
with all classes, his character 
stands out in strong relief 
among the libertines and para- 
sites of his father’s dissolute 
court. He was devoted to 
manly sports—tennis, shooting, 
hunting, and tossing the pike— 
and was an adept (says a writer) 
“in another Scotch game very 
like Mall.” In face and figure he 
was said to resemble his name- 
sake, Henry V., whose char- 
acter Bishop Stubbs has painted 
for us in such glowing colours.! 
We are told that the victor 
of Agincourt was the young 
prince’s favourite hero, and 
that among his day-dreams was 
the recapture of Calais. Had 
Prince Henry lived, there can be 
little doubt that the course of 
our history would have run very 
differently. He was a staunch 
Protestant, if not a Puritan, and 
according toa popular rhyme— 


“Henry VIII. pulled down abbots 
Henry IX shall pull down bish 
en . sh ull down bishops 
and bella” * 





1 *Constitutional History of England,’ vol. iii. p. 77: “No sovereign who 
ever reigned has won from contemporary writers such a singular unison of 


praises, 


He was religious, pure in life, temperate, liberal, careful and yet 


splendid, merciful, truthful and honourable ; ‘discreet in word, provident in 
counsel, prudent in judgment, modest in look, magnanimous in act ;’ a brilliant 
soldier, a sound diplomatist, an able organiser and consolidator of all forces at 
his command; the restorer of the English navy, the founder of our military, 
international, and maritime law.” 
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His sympathies would have 
been rather with Pym and 
Hampden than with Laud or 
Strafford ; and we should have 
been spared the calamities of a 
Civil War and a Protectorate. 
But, unhappily for himself and 
the country, the “darling of 
his age” (as a writer calls 
him) died of a fever in his 
nineteenth year. 

In the early days of Eliza- 
beth’s reign Oxford had been 
the stronghold of Catholics ; 
towards its close it had 
become “the hotbed of Puri- 
tanism,” and this tendency be- 
came even more marked under 
James I. The very name of 
the President in 1626 — Ac- 
cepted Frewen—is a sign of 
the times. He was an ex- 
Fellow, and had been chaplain 
to Sir John Digby, at Madrid, 
at the time of the projected 
“Spanish Marriage,” and a 
remarkable sermon which he 
preached in the presence of 
Prince Charles on the text, 
“How long halt ye between 
two opinions?” and urging him 
not to forsake the Church of 
England, is said to have in- 
duced the Prince to break off 
the match. But his Puritanism 
disappeared after he became 
President, for in 1630 we find 
him posing as the champion of 
Laud and the High Church 
reaction, and restoring the 
chapel to something of its 
splendour before the Reforma- 
tion. The College was well 
governed and peaceful under 
Frewen’s administration, when 
in 1642 came the first ominous 
signs of the approaching Civil 
War, in a proclamation “re- 
pressing the present rebellion,” 


and a letter from the king ask- 
ing for a loan of money. The 
College promised £1000, of 
which Frewen was to pay the 
half, to avoid selling the plate. 
Then followed Sir John Byron’s 
fitful occupation of the city, 
He carried off a hundred volun- 
teers with him when he left, 
amongst whom was Dr John 
Nourse of Magdalen, who was 
killed shortly afterwards at 
Edgehill, fighting gallantly in 
front of his company. 

In October of the same year 
Charles himself entered Ox- 
ford, which became a fortified 
camp and the Royalist head- 
quarters, Magdalen bridge 
was strongly barricaded. The 
king’s “ordnance and great 
guns” were parked in the 
Grove; the trees in the Walks 
were cut down, and a battery 
erected at the north-east cor- 
ner, called “Dover Pier,” after 
Lord Dover, who commanded 
the University corps. Then it 
was that “Rupert’s trumpets 
sounded to horse in those 
quiet cloisters,” and it is pos- 
sible that the Prince himself 
may have lodged in the College, 
where a fine portrait of him, 
by a pupil of Vandyck, hangs 
above the High Table in the hall. 

Charles himself lodged at 
Christ Church ; the Queen held 
her Court at Merton, while the 
city itself was thronged by a 
brilliant and motley society, as 
described for us in the pages of 
‘John Inglesant,’ when repre- 
sentatives of every rank and 
class were crowded within the 
narrow walls bounded by the Isis 
and the Cherwell. The Mint was 
transferred from Shrewsbury to 
Oxford, and all the College plate, 
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to the value of £900, with the 
exception of the Founder’s Cup, 
was melted down. 

The siege itself was not a 
serious affair. Fairfax and 
Essex had batteries on Head- 
ington Hill and at Hinksey, 
and the king and Prince 
Rupert watched their attack 
from Magdalen Tower; but, 
fortunately for the College 
buildings, their fire was weak 
and ineffectual. The siege 
lingered on until Naseby ex- 
tinguished the last hope of the 
Royalists, The garrison sur- 
rendered to Fairfax, and were 
allowed to march out with all 
the honours of war— drums 
beating and flags flying— 
through long lines of sullen 
Roundheads, over Magdalen 
bridge, “on the rainiest day 
of a rainy summer” in 1646. 
Then came a gloomy time for 
Oxford. Magdalen especially 
suffered, as it was the first 
College visited by the Commis- 
sioners sent down by the Par- 
liament. Few of the members 
on the Foundation, whether 
Fellows or Demies, could be 
induced to recognise the auth- 
ority of the Parliament, and 
returned either negative or 
evasive answers to the ques- 
tions put by the Commission. 
Most of them were expelled, 
and their places filled by Pres- 
byterians and Independents. 
The President (Dr Oliver) was 
deprived of his office and his 
place filled by John Wilkinson, 
whom Anthony Wood — per- 
haps a little unjustly — calls 
“an illiterate, testy old crea- 
ture, who had outlived the 
little learning he had.” Crom- 
well and Fairfax dined in the 
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hall at Magdalen in 1649, and 
it was then that the painted 
glass in the chapel is said to 
have been trampled under foot 
by the troopers in attendance ; 
but, oddly enough, the heads 
of Charles I. and his Queen on 
the oriel window in the hall 
apparently escaped their notice. 
The College suffered two other 
serious losses. By some un- 
accountable negligence, the 
Founder’s mitre and crozier— 
two priceless relics, valued even 
at that time at £2000—were 
handed over to two strangers, 
and probably found their 
way to a London goldsmith’s 
melting-pot. Then a quantity 
of gold coins, of the value of 
£1400, known as “old Ed- 
wards” or “spur-royals,”— 
which had been kept since the 
Founder’s day in a chest in 
the muniment-room, to be 
used only in some desperate 
emergency,—were abstracted 
and divided among the Fellows 
and Demies. Much of it was 
restored later, but not all in 
the original gold. 

Thomas Goodwin, who be- 
came President in 1650, was 
a Cambridge man, and an 
Independent preacher. He 
affected a curious head-gear, 
which gave him the name of 
“ Nine-caps,” and made himself 
ridiculous by his ultra-sancti- 
fied airs. Addison has recorded 
the experiences of Mr Anthony 
Henley, who was a candidate 
for a Fellowship, and called at 
the President’s lodgings. He 


was shown into a room hung 
with black, with the curtains 
drawn, and lighted by a single 
taper, though it was noon-day. 
Presently the President entered, 
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“with half-a-dozen nightcaps 
on his head, and religious horror 
in his countenance,” and in- 
stead of examining him in 
Latin and Greek, inquired if 
he abounded in grace, if he 
was of the number of the 
elect, and the date and par- 
ticulars of his conversion, 


“The whole of the Examination 
was summed up in one short Question 
—namely, Whether he was prepared 
for Death? The boy, who had been 
brought up by honest parents, was 
frightened out of his wits by the 
Solemnity of the Proceeding, and by 
the last dreaded Interrogatory, so 
that, upon making his escape out of 
the House of Mourning, he could 
never be brought a second time to 
the Examination, as not being able 
to go through the Terrors of it.”?} 


The Restoration, of course, 
put an end to this sanotified 
cant, and the reign of the Saints 
was over. The ejected Presi- 
dent and Fellows were formally 
restored by the Commission of 
1660, and the surplice and Book 
of Common Prayer were again 
used in the Chapel services. 
But, in other respects, Oxford 
deteriorated: much corruption 
prevailed, and Fellowships were 
openly sold to the highest 
bidder, both at Magdalen and 
New College; discipline was 
lax, and Humphrey Prideaux’s 
letters give a lurid description 
“of the dissolute and profane 
discourse of the scholars,” who 
imitated not only “the peri- 
wiggs and pantaloons,” but the 
manners and morals, of the 
Court of Charles II.? 

But in the following reign 
the College was concerned with 
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graver matters than petty 
offences against discipline, for 
in 1687 occurred the famous 
dispute with James II., which 
along with the trial of the 
Seven Bishops caused the Re- 
volution of 1688. The story 
has been told at length by 
Macaulay, and only a_ brief 
summary need be given here. 
There was a vacancy in the 
Presidentship, and James II. 
thought it an excellent oppor- 
tunity for adding another 
Roman Catholic Head of a 
College to the two already in 
office at University and Christ 
Church. It was, of course, no 
new thing for the sovereign to 
send a mandate or congé d’élire 
to the Fellows, but hitherto 
the royal nominee had always 
been morally and intellectually 
qualified for his high office. 
In this case, however, the king 
named one Anthony Farmer 
(a Roman Catholic), who was 
not only disqualified by the 
statutes, but a man of infam- 
ous character. The Fellows 
protested strongly, but in vain ; 
and on the last available day 
they elected one of their own 
number, John Hough, in accord- 
ance with the statutes. This 
election was confirmed by the 
Visitor on the following day, 
and Hough took the necessary 
oaths and was installed in the 
President’s lodgings. 

James was furious at what 
he termed this disloyal con- 
tumacy. He visited Oxford 
himself, and sent a Royal Com- 
mission as well, to enforce 
obedience. But the Fellows 





1 ‘Spectator,’ No, 294. 
? Letters to John Ellis (published by the Camden Society). 
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maintained a logical non-pos- 
sumus when ordered to elect 
Samuel Parker, Bishop of Ox- 
ford (for Farmer’s name had 
been withdrawn), to the Presi- 
dency. They had not the 
power, they said, even if they 
had the will, to violate the 
statutes and commit perjury. 
Hough had been legally elected, 
and there was no vacancy. 
They were not overawed by 
the furious threats of James, 
who told them they should feel 
the weight of a king’s hand. 
Still less were they influenced 
by the jesuitical pleading of 
William Penn, the Quaker, who 
played an ignoble part as a 
go-between.! And the Com- 
missioners themselves made no 
impression by rebukes, entreat- 
ies, or a display of armed 
force, When Hough was sum- 
moned before them, he made 
that memorable reply which 
(says Dr Ingram) deserves to 
be recorded in letters of gold: 
“My Lords, you have this day 
deprived me of my freehold; I 
hereby protest against all your 
proceedings as illegal, unjust, 
and null; and I appeal from 
you to our Sovereign Lord the 
King in his Courts of Justice.” 
This spirited assertion of his 
rights was received with a loud 
hum of applause from the 
scholars who had followed him 
into the hall, to the great in- 
dignation of the Commissioners. 

On that day (October 25) 
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the President and twenty-five 
of the Fellows were ejected 
by the Commissioners, and by 
a refinement of cruelty were 
declared incapable of holding 
any Church preferment. The 
doors of the President’s lodg- 
ings were broken open and 
Bishop Parker took up his 
residence there; but neither 
he nor the Vice - President, 
Charnock, could obtain any 
obedience or respect from the 
undergraduates, who refused 
to attend either lectures or 
chapels. Many of these youths 
were expelled and their places 
filled by Roman Catholics. 
Mass was celebrated daily, and 
Magdalen became for a time 
a Popish seminary. Bishop 
Parker’s health soon broke 
down—it was said from sorrow 
and remorse, at having to 
expel the loyal Demies and 
admit in one day nine Roman 
Catholic Fellows. An _ old 
servant of his described this 
last event :— 


“T never saw him in such a passion 
during the sixteen years I lived with 
him. He walked up and down the 
room and smote his breast and said : 
‘There is no trust in man; there is 
no trust in princes. Is this the 
kindness the king promised me? To 
set me here to make me his tool and 
his fool! To set me in a company of 
men, whom he knows I hate the con- 
versation of !’ So he sat down in 
his chair and went into a convulsive 
fit, and never went down stairs more 
till he was carried down. I am sure 
he was no Roman.” ? 





1 Macaulay states: “‘He [Penn] did not scruple to become a broker in simony 
of a peculiarly discreditable kind, and to use a Bishopric as a bait to tempt a 
divine to perjury ” (‘History,’ ii. 299). Naturally this passage gave great offence 
to the Quakers, who sent a deputation to remonstrate; but Macaulay would 
neither qualify his expressions nor withdraw the passage (Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of 


Macaulay,’ ch. xii.) 


2 Quoted in Bloxam’s ‘ Magdalen College and James II.,’ p. 240. 
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On the evening of his depriv- 
ation, Dr Hough was dining 
with the Countess of Ossory— 
daughter-in-law of the Duke of 
Ormond—who said to him: 
“Take comfort, Doctor; ’tis 
but twelve months to this day 
twelve months.” This pro- 
phecy was fulfilled to the 
letter, for within the year 
James II. had exhausted the 
patience and loyalty of his sub- 
jects, and William of Orange 
was preparing to invade Eng- 
land. On October 23, 1688, 
the Bishop of Winchester 
struck off the College books 
the names of all the Popish in- 
terlopers and replaced those of 
Dr Hough and his companions 
in exile. This event is still 
commemorated at Magdalen, 
by a grace-cup being passed 
round after dinner on the 
anniversary of the restoration 
of the Fellows, when each 
member of the society in turn 
solemnly drinks the toast— 
Jus suum cuique ! 

Although Oxford had little 
reason to love the Stuarts, the 
University remained true to its 
character as “the home of lost 
causes and impossible loyalties.” 
Even after the crown had 
passed to the House of Hanover, 
there was a strong Jacobite 
faction both among the Fellows 
and the scholars, and their 
most uncompromising advocate 
and spokesman was Thomas 
Hearne, the antiquary, who 
took Anthony Wood’s place as 
the annalist of Oxford. He 
belonged to a small society 
which met at Antiquity Hall, 
near Wadham, where they 
smoked long pipes and drank 
the health of “the king over 


the water” in “good, solid, 
edifying port which made. 
a night cheerful and threw 
off reserve.” Hearne always 
divides Society into “honest 
men,” that is, non-Jurors and 
Jacobites, as opposed to 
“that fanatical crew,” the 
Whigs. There were many 
‘honest men” at Magdalen at 
that time, and the College was 
connected with the famous 
“troop of horse” sent by 
George I. to arrest a Jacobite 
officer, Colonel Owen, who was 
lodging in the Greyhound Inn, 
close to the College gates. 
Owen was warned in time, and 
made his escape over the wall 
by the grammar school, and it 
was not thought safe to pursue 
him. 

In the first decade of the 
eighteenth century Joseph Ad- 
dison and Henry Sacheverell 
were Fellows of the College, 
and in 1752 Edward Gibbon, 
the future historian, was ad- 
mitted as a gentleman-com- 
moner. In a_ well-known 
passage of his autobiography 
he describes his fourteen- 
months’ residence as “the 
most idle and unprofitable” 
of his whole life, and speaks 
with bitter contempt of the 
studies and society that sur- 
rounded him,—just as Gray, a 
few years earlier, described 
Cambridge as fulfilling Isaiah’s 
prophecy, and being the abode 
of wild asses and screech owls. 
But we know, on good author- 
ity, that not even the youngest 
of us is infallible, and Gibbon 
was barely sixteen when he 
formed these impressions re- 
corded by him in later years 
with such detestable self-com- 
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placency. An imaginative 
youth would have been in- 
spired by the genius loci and 
the picturesque surroundings ; 
a studious youth would have 
welcomed the ease and leisure 
in which he found himself; and 
assuredly Gibbon might have 
been well content with his “set 
of three beautiful rooms in that 
stately pile, the New Buildings 
of Magdalen,” and, with the 
Bodleian close at hand, might 
have pursued his studies with 
as much ease and comfort as in 
his villa at Lausanne. But he 
made no pretence of study, and 
did not even attend the few 
lectures available to him, pre- 
ferring instead “to elope” (as 
he calls it) to London and else- 
where. And it might be added 
that when he speaks of “the 
dull and deep potations ” of the 
Magdalen Fellows, there was 
probably more decorum and 
less drunkenness in the society 
of the Common Room than at 
the Mess of the Hampshire 
Militia, where he afterwards 
caroused with John Wilkes 
and other ‘boon companions. 
After being in residence for 
little more than a year, Gibbon 
suddenly became a Roman 
Catholic, and was promptly 
removed from Oxford by his 
father. Probably little regret 
was felt by the College 
authorities at his premature 
departure. 

To the long list of the College 
benefactors must be added the 
name of William Freman—a 
gentleman-commoner in 1719 
—who presented a new peal of 
bells, as well as the beautiful 
painting by Ribalta, which 
forms the altar-piece in the 
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chapel, and who bequeathed to 
the College some valuable pro- 
perty in the city, then known 
as Freman’s Court. 

There is little else of interest 
to record of Magdalen during 
the eighteenth century, but to- 
wards the close of it a singular 
and characteristic figure be- 
came associated with the 
College, who deserves special 
mention. This was Martin 
Joseph Routh, who matric- 
ulated, at the age of fourteen, 
in 1768, was elected President 
in 1791, and held that office 
till 1854, when he died in his 
hundredth year. He was a 
man of “ prodigious erudition,” 
especially in patristic theology ; 
a great book-collector, and a 
perfect mine of interesting re- 
collections and traditions. He 
had passed over the old wooden 
bridge at Magdalen, even then 
tottering to its fall, and through 
the East Gate, demolished in 
the following year. He had 
seen the prison of Bocardo and 
Friar Bacon’s study, as well as 
the old Turl Gate and the con- 
duit at Carfax, now in Nune- 
ham Park. MHe had seen Dr 
Johnson himself, in his trades- 
man’s wig and brown stock- 
ings, stumbling up the steps 
of University College, and had 
even seen—so it was said— 
two undergraduates hung for 
highway robbery on the gal- 
lows which then stood at the 
corner near Holywell Church. 
To the last Dr Routh preserved 
the deliberate speech, the digni- 
fied manner, and the punctili- 
ous courtesy of a bygone day, 
and he also affected the old- 
fashioned dress of a divine in 
the days of Queen Caroline— 
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a bishop’s wig, a cassock and 
full gown, knee-breeches, and 
buckled shoes. He kept all his 
faculties to the last, and was 
excellent company when the 
subject interested him. On 
one occasion, quite late in his 
life, he kept his friend, Dr Jacob- 
son, for two hours walking up 
and down in his old-fashioned 
garden, giving him a graphic 
account of “the 88,” often 
quoting the very words of the 
speeches, painting Sunderland’s 
character in the blackest col- 
ours, and being especially severe 
on Macaulay, who (he declared) 
had suppressed some facts and 
misstated others, and in fact 
was as little to be depended 
upon as Burnet.! 

Another characteristic figure, 
though of a widely different 
type, was John Wilson, better 
known as “ Christopher North,” 
who entered Magdalen in 
1803. His exuberant spirits, 
his powers of conversation, as 
well as his immense feats of 
strength and prowess in ath- 
letics, made him a favourite 
among all classes, from the 
learned President down to the 
grooms and servants of the 
College. Nothing delighted 
him more than to preside at a 
midnight supper at the Angel, 
when the London coaches came 
in, and he was the life and soul 
of other symposia in his own 
College—a fitting prelude to the 
Noctes Ambrosiane—when the 
party wore large tie wigs, said 
to have descended from the days 
of Addison, and intended to pre- 
serve the hair from the fumes 


of tobacco smoke. But amidst 
all this dissipation, Wilson 
found time to read steadily. 
His knowledge of Aristotle and 
the Greek tragedians amazed 
and delighted his College tutor ; 
and his examination for a de- 
gree—then conducted vivd voce 
—was a crowning triumph, for 
he enjoyed the rare distinction 
of being publicly thanked by 
the examiners. 

Many other notable names 
occur in the lists of the De- 
mies and Fellows during Dr 
Routh’s long term of office. 
Among them may be men- 
tioned Henry Philpotts, the 
famous Bishop of Exeter; 
Robert Lowe and Roundell 
Palmer (afterwards Lord Sel- 
borne); James Mozley and 
Charles Reade; John Coning- 
ton and Goldwin Smith. 

Routh was succeeded in 1854 
by Frederic Bulley, a man of 
dignified presence and courtly 
manners. It was mainly due 
to his tact and good sense, as 
well as to his intimate know- 
ledge of the collegiate system, 
that the drastic—if inevitable 
—reforms, introduced by the 
two Commissions of 1856 and 
1877, were carried into effect 
at Magdalen without undue 
friction and opposition. These 
reforms practically transformed 
the College from a close and 
privileged foundation to a free 
society, untrammelled by the 
conditions and restrictions of 
the past. The old statutes, 
many of which had long since 
become obsolete, were now abol- 
ished altogether. The election 





1 Dr Routh had a large collection of documents illustrating the reign of 
James II, and had himself edited Burnet’s ‘History of his Own Times.’ 
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to demyships and fellowships 
was thrown open to all the 
world; the restrictions as to 
marriage and Holy Orders were 
withdrawn; some fellowships 
were suppressed and professor- 
ships founded out of the surplus 
revenue; the number of demy- 
ships was increased and an 
“Exhibition Fund” was cre- 
ated for the benefit of poor and 
deserving scholars. 

The increased number of 
commoners made new build- 
ings necessary, and in 1884 a 
new quadrangle (St Swithuns) 
was completed, reverting to an 
older style with tall chimneys 
and massive buttresses, and 
not offering such a glaring 
contrast to Waynflete’s incom- 
parable work as the Palladian 
pile of building erected in the 
previous century. 

The reforms mentioned above 
owe much of their practical 
success to Dr Herbert Warren 


(the present president), who 
succeeded Dr Bulley in 1885, 
and who had previously done 
excellent work as a College 


tutor. It would be impert- 
inent to do more than allude 
to his high qualifications for 
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his office. He is not only an 
accomplished scholar and man 
of letters, as well as the Pro- 
fessor of Poetry, but has shown 
a remarkable capacity for busi- 
ness, both as President of his 
College and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University. Under his rule 
the College has flourished exceed- 
ingly; it has largely increased 
in numbers; it has taken a 
good position in the class-lists, 
and has become the favourite 
resort of public school men and 
athletes. In all respects, Mag- 
dalen does more than maintain 
its great traditions of the past, 
and the solemn aspiration of 
the Founder that “by divine 
favour the benefits conferred 
on that age might be continued 
down to future generations for 
ever” has been amply realised.! 
The generations come and go; 
the “flying terms” follow one 
another all too rapidly; in 
every few years the under- 
graduate element has com- 
pletely changed ; but the good 
old stock never seems to fail: 


“Sed genus immortale manet, mul- 
tosque per annos 

Stat fortuna domds, et avi numer- 
antur avorum.” 





1 Chandler’s ‘ Life of Waynflete,’ p. 94. 
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HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 
A TALE OF TROY. 
BY “<Q,” 
BOOK III. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE PLOUGHING. 


IT is possible—though not, 
perhaps, likely—that had Cai 
obeyed his first impulse and 
pursued “Bias down the valley, 
to overtake him, the two 
friends might after a few hot 
words have found reconcilia- 
tion, or at least have patched 
up an honourable truce. As 
it was, Bias carried home a 
bitter sense of betrayal, sup- 
posing that he had left 
Cai master of the field. 
He informed Mrs Bowldler 
that he would dine and sup 
alone. 

**Which the joint to-day is 
a goose,” protested that lady ; 
“and one more difficult to 
halve at short notice I don’t 
know, for my part.” 

“You must do the best you 
can.” He vouchsafed no other 
reply. 

Mrs Bowldler considered 
this problem all the rest of 
the morning. “Palmerston,” 
she asked, as she opened the 
oven door to baste the bird, 
“‘supposin’ you were asked to 
halve a roast goose, how would 
you begin?” 

“I'd say I wouldn’t,” an- 
swered Palmerston on brief 
reflection. 





“But supposin’ you had 
to?” 

Palmerston reflected for 
many seconds. “I’d start by 
gettin’ my knee on it,” he 
decided. 

Mrs Bowldler, albeit much 
vexed in mind, deferred solving 
the problem, and was rewarded 
with good-luck, as procrastin- 
ators too often are in this 
world, 

Dinner - time arrived, but 
Captain Hocken did not. She 
served the goose whole and 
carried it in to Captain 
Hunken. 

“Eh?” said ’Bias, as she 
removed the cover. “What 
about—about Cap’n Hocken?” 

“He have not arrove.” 

’Bias ground his _ teeth. 
‘‘ Havin’ dinner with her!” he 
told himself, and fell to work 
savagely to carve his solitary 
portion. 

Having satisfied his appetite, 
he lit a pipe and smoked. But 
tobacco brought no solace, no 
charitable thoughts. While, 
as a matter of fact, Cai tramped 
the highroads, mile after mile, 
striving to deaden the pain at 
his heart, ‘Bias sat puffing 
and let his wrath harden 
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down into a fixed mould of 
resentment. 

Dusk was falling when Cai 
returned. Mrs Bowldler, aware 
that something was amiss, 
heard his footsteps in the 
passage and presented herself. 

“Which, having been de- 
tained, we might make an ’igh 
tea of it,” she suggested, “and 
venture on the wing of a goose. 
Stuffing at this hour I would 
’ardly ’int at, being onion and 
apt to recur.” But Captain 
Hocken desired no more than 
tea and toast. 

Mrs Bowldler was _intelli- 
gently sympathetic, because 
Fancy had called early in the 
afternoon and brought some 
enlightenment. 

“There’s a row,” said Fancy, 
and told about the sale of the 
parrot. “That Mrs Bosenna’s 
at the bottom of it, as I’ve said 
all along,” she concluded. 

“Do you reelly think the 
bird has been talking ?” 

“T don’t think: I know.” 

Mrs Bowldler pondered a 
moment. “Ho! well — she’s 
&@ widow.” 

“T reckon,” said Fancy, “if 
these two sillies are goin’ to 
fall out over her and live apart, 
you'll be wantin’ extra help. 
Two meals for every one—I 
hope they counted that before 
they started to quarrel.” 

“ T’ll not have another woman 
in the house,” declared Mrs 
Bowldler, and repeated it for 
emphasis after the style of 
the great Hebrew writers. 
“ Another woman in the house 
have I will not! What do you 


say, Palmerston?” 
Palmerston, who had been 
on the edge of tears for some 
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time, broke down and fairly 
blubbered. 

“There's a boy!” exclaimed 
the elder woman. “Mention 
a little hard work and he 
begins to cry.” 

“T don’t believe he’s cryin’ 
for that at all,” spoke up Fancy. 
“ Are you, Pammy dear?” 

“ Nun-run-No-o!” sobbed 
Palmerston. 

“He can’t abide quarrellin’-— 
that’s what’s the matter... . 
Ah, well!” sighed Fancy, and 
fell back on her favourite for- 
mula of resignation. “It'll be 
all the same a hundred years 
hence; when we mee-eet,” she 
chanted, “when we mee - eet, 
when we mee-eet on that Be- 
yewtiful Shore! And in the 
meantime we three have got 
to sit tight an’ watch for an 
openin’ to teach ’em that their 
little hands were never made. 
No talkin’ outside, mind!” 

“ As if I should!” protested 
Mrs Bowldler, and added 
thoughtfully, “I often wonder 
what happens to widows.” 

“They marry again, mostly.” 

“T mean up there—on the 
Beautiful Shore, so to speak. 
They don’t marry again, be- 
cause the Bible says so: but 
how some contry tomps is to be 
avoided I don’t see.” 


Chiefly through the loyalty 
of these three, some weeks 
elapsed before the breach of 
friendship between Captain 
Caius Hocken and Captain 
Tobias Hunken became a 
matter of common talk. Mr 
Rogers must have had an 
inkling; for the pair consulted 
him on all their business affairs 
and investments, and in two or 
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three ships their money had 
meant a joint influence on the 
shareholders’ policy. Now, as 
they came to him separately, 
and with suggestions that bore 
no sign of concerted thought, 
so astute an adviser could 
hardly miss a guess that some- 
thing was wrong. Nor did it 
greatly mend matters that 
each, on learning the other's 
wish upon this or that point 
where it conflicted with his own, 
at onee made haste to yield. 
“Tf that’s how ’Bias looks at 
it,” Cai would say, “why o’ 
course we'll make it so. I 
must have misunderstood him:” 
and "Bias on his part would as 
promptly take back a proposal 
— “Cai thinks otherwise, eh? 
Oh, well that settles it! We 
haven’t, as you might say, 
threshed it out together, but I 
leave details to him.” “If you 
call this a detail - Te, 
yes: leave it to Cai.” Mr 
Rogers blinked, but asked no 
questions and kept his own 
counsel. 

Mr Philp was more danger- 
ous. (Who in Troy could keep 
Mr Philp for long off the scent 
of a secret?) But, as luck 
would have it, Cai in pure inno- 
cence routed Mr Philp at the 
first encounter. 

It happened in this way. 
Towards the end of the first 
week of estrangement Cai, who 
bore up pretty well in the day 
time with the help of Mr 
Rogers, Barber Toy, and other 
gossips, began to find his even- 
ings intolerably slow. He 
reasoned that autumn was 
drawing in, that the hours of 
darkness were lengthening, and 
that anyway albeit the weather 
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had not turned chilly as yet, a 
fire would be companionable, 
He ordered a fire therefore 
(more work for Mrs Bowldler). 
But somehow, after a brief de- 
feat, his ennui returned. Then 
of a sudden, one night at bed- 
time, he bethought him of the 
musical - box, and that John 
Peter Nanjulian needed hurry- 
ing-up. 

Accordingly the next morn- 
ing, as the ehurch clock struck 
ten, found him climbing the 
narrow ascent to On the Wall: 
where, at the garden gate, he 
encountered Mr Philp in the 
act of leaving the house with a 
bulging carpet-bag. 

“Eh? Good mornin’, Mr 
Philp.” 

“Good mornin’ to you, 
Cap’n Hocker.” Mr Philp 
was hurrying by, but his be- 
setting temptation held him to 
ahalt. “How's Cap’n Hunken 
in these days?” he inquired. 

“Nicely, thank you,” an- 
swered Cai, using the formula 
of Troy. 

“T ha’n’t seen you two to- 
gether o’ late.” 

“No?” Cai, casting about 
to change the subject, let fall 
a casual remark on the weather, 
and asked, “‘ What’s that you’re 
carryin’, if one may make so 
bold?” 

“Tt’s—it’s a little commis- 
sion for John Peter,” stam- 
mered Mr Philp. ‘Nothin’ to 
mention.” 

He beat a hasty retreat 
down the hill. 


“°Tis curious now,” said Cai 
to John Peter, ten’ minutes 
later, “how your inquisitive 
man hates a question, just as 
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your joker can’t never face a 
joke that goes against him. I 
met Philp, just outside, with 
a carpet-bag: and I no sooner 
asked what he was carryin’ 
than he bolted like a hare.” 

“There’s no secret about it, 
either,” said John Peter. “He 
tells me that, for occupation, 
he has opened an agency for 
the Plymouth Dye and Cleanin’ 
Works.” 

‘‘ And you’ve given him some 
clothes to be cleaned? Well, 
I don’t see why he need be 
ashamed o’ that.” 

“Well, I haven’t, to tell you 
the truth. For my part, I like 
my clothes the better the more 
I’m used to ’em. But my 
sister’s laid up with bronchitis.” 

“ Miss Susan? ... Nothin’ 
serious, I hope ?” 

“She always get it in the 
fall o’ the year. No, nothing 
serious. But the doctor says 
she must keep her bed for a 
week—and now she’s got to. 
. . » There'll be a rumpus when 
she finds out,” said John Peter 
resignedly, “for she don’t like 
clean clothes any better than 
Ido. But one likes to oblige 
a neighbour ; and if he’d taken 
my trowsers ’twould ha’ meant 
the whole household bein’ in 
bed, which,” concluded John 
Peter with entire simplicity, 
“would not only be awkward 
in itself but dangerous when 
only two are left of an old 
family.” 

Cai agreed, if he did not 
understand. He reclaimed his 
musical box—needless to say, 
John Peter had not yet en- 
graved the plate—and carried 
it home, promising to return it 
whenthatadornment was ready. 
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For the next night or two it 
soothed him somewhat while he 
smoked and meditated on the 
public duties soon to engage 
his leisure. For he had been 
co-opted a member of the 
School Board in room of Mr 
Rogers, resigned; and in Bar- 
ber Toy’s shop it was under- 
stood that he would be a 
candidate not only for the 
Parish Council to be elected 
before Christmas, but for a 
Harbour Commissionership to 
fall vaeant in the summer of 
next year. 

The notification of his ap- 
pointment on the School Board 
reached him by post on the 
last Monday in September. 
Now, as it happened, the Tech- 
nical Instruction Committee of 
the County Council had ar- 
ranged to hold at Troy, some 
five days later, an Agricultural 
Demonstration, with competi- 
tions in ploughing, hedging, 
dry-walling, turfing, the split- 
ting and binding of spars, &c. 

Behold, now, on the morning 
of the Demonstration, Captain 
Caius Hocken, School Mana- 
ger and therefore ex officio a 
Steward, taking the field in 
his Sunday best with a scarlet 
badge in his buttonhole,— 
“quite,” declared Mrs Bowld- 
ler, “like a gentleman of the 
French Embassy as used fre- 
quent to take luncheon with 
us in the Square.” 

The morning was bright and 
clear; the sky a pale blue and 
almost cloudless, the season 


“Not yet on summer’s death, nor on 
the birth 
Of trembling winter,” 


and Cai walked with a light- 








ness of spirit to which since 
the quarrel he had been a 
stranger. The Demonstration 
was to be held at Four Turn- 
ings, where the two roads that 
lead out of Troy and form a 
triangle with the sea for base, 
converge to an apex and 
branch off again into two 
County highways. The field 
lay scarcely a stone’s- throw 
from this apex—that is to say, 
from the spot where the late 
Farmer Bosenna had ended his 
mortal career. It belonged in 
fact to Mrs Bosenna, and had 
been hired from her by the 
Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee for a small sum; but 
Cai did not happen to know 
this, for the arrangement 
had been made some weeks 
ago, before his elevation to the 
School Board. 

It was with a shock of sur- 
prise, therefore, that on pass- 
ing the gate he found Mrs 
Bosenna close within, engaged 
in talk with two rosy - faced 
farmers; and moreover it 
brought a rush of blood to 
his face, for he had neither seen 
her nor heard from her since 
the fatal morning. There was, 
however, no way of retreat, 
and he stepped wide to avoid 
the group, lifting his hat 
awkwardly as he passed, not 
daring to meet the lady’s 
eyes. 

“Captain Hocken!” she 
called cheerfully. 

“Ma’am?” Cai halted in 
confusion. 

“Come here for a moment— 
that is, if it doesn’t interrupt 
your duties—and be intro- 
duced to our two ploughing 
judges. Mr Widger of Call- 
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ington, Mr Sam Nicholls of 
St Neot—Captain Hocken.” 
Cai’s cheeks in rosiness em- 
ulated those of the two men 
with whom he shook hands, 
“Captain Hocken,” she ex- 
plained to them, “takes a 
great interest in education.” 

For a moment it struck 
Cai that the pair, on hear- 
ing this, eyed him suspiciously ; 
but his brain was in a whirl, 
and he might easily have been 
mistaken. 

“Not at all,” he stammered ; 
“that is, I mean—I am new 
to this business, you see.” 

“You are a practical man, 
I hope, sir?” asked Mr 
Nicholls. 

“T—TI’ve spent the most 
part of my life at sea, if 
you'd count that bein’ prac- 
tical,” said Cai modestly. 

“To be sure I do,’ Mr 
Nicholls assented. “It’s as 
practical as farmin’, almost.” 

“In a manner o’ speakin’ 
it is,’ agreed Mr Widger 
grudgingly. ‘Men haven’t all 
the same gifts. Now you'll 
hardly believe what happened 
to me the only time I ever 
took a sea trip.” 

“No?” politely queried 
Cai. 

“T was sick,” said Mr 
Widger, in a tone of vast 
reminiscent surprise. 

“It does happen some- 
times.” 

“Yes,” repeated Mr Widger, 
“sick I was. It took place, so 
to speak, in Plymouth Sound: 
and you don’t catch me tryin’ 
the sea again.” 

“Now what,” inquired Mr 
Nicholls, “might be your 
opinion about Labour Ex- 
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emption Certificates, Captain 
Hocken ?” 

Cai was gravelled. His al- 
leged interest in education 
had not as yet extended to a 
study of the subject. 

Mrs Bosenna came to the 
rescue. Talk about education 
(she protested) was the last 
thing she could abide. Before 
the ploughing began she 
wanted to show Captain 
Hocken some work the hedg- 
ers had been doing at the 
lower end of the field. 

At that moment, too, the 
local secretary came running 
with word that the first teams 
were ready harnessed, and 
awaited the judges’ prelim- 
inary inspection. Mr Widger 
and Mr Nicholls made their 
excuses, therefore, and hurried 
off to their duties. 

“T have a bone to pick with 
you,’ said Mrs Bosenna, as 
she and Cai took their way 
leisurably across the field. 

Cai groaned at thought of 
those unhappy letters. 

But Mrs Bosenna made no 
allusion to the letters. 

“You have not been near 
Rilla for weeks,” she went on, 
reproachfully. 

Cai glanced at her. “I 
thought —I was afraid you 
were offended,” he said, his 
heart quickening its beat. 

“Well, and so I was. To 
begin brawling as you did in 
a lady’s presence—and two 
such friends as I’d always 
supposed you to be! It was 
shocking. Now, wasn’t it?” 

“It has made me miserable 
enough,” pleaded Cai. 

“And so it ought. ... I 
don’t know that I should be 
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forgiving you now,” added 
Mrs Bosenna demurely, “if it 
didn’t happen that I wanted 
advice.” 

“ My advice?” asks Cai in- 
credulous. 

“Tt’s a business matter. 
Women, you know, are s0 
helpless where business is con- 
cerned.” (Oh, Mrs Bosenna !) 

“Tf I can be of any help——” 
murmured Cai, somewhat as- 
tonished but prodigiously flat- 
tered. 

“Hush!” she interrupted, 
lifting a quick eye towards 
the knap of the hill they had 
descended. “Isn’t that Cap- 
tain Hunken, up above?... 
Yes, to be sure it is, and he’s 
turned to walk away just as 
I was going to call him.” 
She glanced at Cai, and there 
was mischief in the glance. 
“T expect the ploughing has 
begun, and I won’t detain 
either of you. . . . The busi- 
ness? We won’t discuss it 
now. I have to wait here for 
Dinah, who is coming for com- 
pany as soon as she’s finished 
her housework. . . . To-mor- 
row, then, if you have nothing 
better to do. Good-bye!” 

He left her and climbed the 
hill again. He seemed to tread 
on air; and no doubt, when he 
reached the plateau where the 
ploughmen were driving their 
teams to and fro before the 
judges, with corrugated brows, 
compressed lips, eyes anxiously 
bent on the imaginary line of 
the furrow to be drawn, this 
elation gave his bearing a con- 
fidence which to the malignant 
or uncharitable might have 
presented itself as bumptious- 
ness. He mingled with the 
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small group of cognoscenti, list- 
ened to their criticisms, and 
by-and-by, cocking his head 
knowledgeably on one side, 
hazarded the remark that “the 
fellow coming on with the roan 
and grey seemed to be miss- 
ing depth in his effort to keep 
straight.” 

It was an innoeent observa- 
tion, uttered, maybe, a thought 
too dogmatically, but truly with 
no deeper intent than to elicit 
fresh criticism from an expert 
who stood close beside his 
elbow. But a voice behind 
him said, and carried its 
sneer— 

‘‘Maybe he ain’t the only 
one hereabouts as misses 
depth.” 

Cai, with a grey face, swung 
about: he had recognised the 
voice. Some demon in him 
prompted the retort— 

“Kh, Bias? Is that you?— 
and still takin’ an interest in 
agriculture ?” 

The shaft went home. ’Bias’s 
voice shook as he replied— 

“T mayn’t know much about 
education, at two minutes’ 
notice; and I mayn’t pretend 
to know much about ploughin’ 
and wear a button in my coat 
to excuse it. But I reckon that 
for a pound a side I could 


‘plough you silly, Cai Hocken.” 


It was uttered in full hear- 
ing of some ten or twelve 
spectators, mostly townsmen 
of Troy; and these, turning 
their heads, for a moment not 
believing their ears, stared 
speechlessly at the two men 
whose friendship had in six 
months passed into a local 
byword. Cap'n Hocken and 
Cap’n Hunken—what, quarrel- 
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ling? No, no—nonsense: it 
must be their fun. 

But the faces of the pair told 
a different tale. 

It was a stranger—a young 
farmer from two parishes away 
—who let off the first guffaw. 

“A bet, naybours!—did ’ee 
hear that? Take him up, little 
man—he won’t eat ’ee.” 

“Tl go ten shillin’ myself, 
rather than miss it,’’ announced 
another voice. “Ten shillin’ 
on the bantam!” 

“Get out with ‘ee both,” 
spoke up a citizen of Troy. 
“You don’t know the men. 
’Tisn’t serious now—is it, 
Cap’n Hocken ?—well as you’re 
actin’——” 

“Why not?” Cai stood, 
breathing hard, eyeing his ad- 
versary. “If he means it?” 

“That’s right! Cover his 
money!” cried an encouraging 
voice behind him. 

The young farmer slapped 
his thigh, and ran off to the 
next group. “Hi, you fellows! 
A match!” 

He shouted it. They turned 
about. “ What is it, BillCrago?” 
—for they read in his excited 
gestures that he had real news. 

“The fun o’ the fair, boys! 
Two ships’ cap’ns offerin’ to 
plough for a pound a side—if 
you ever!” 

“Drunk?” suggested some- 
body. 

“What's the odds if they 
be? "Twill be all the better 
fun,” answered Mr Crago. 
““No—far’s one can tell they’re 
dead sober. Come along and 
listen ” He hurried back 
and they after him. 

“Tf he chooses to back out?” 
Cai was taunting Bias as the 
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crowd pressed around. So true 
is it that 


*¢ To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


“Who wants to back eut?” 
answered Bias sullenly. 

‘Tf a man insults me, I held 
him to his word: either that 
or he takes it back.” 

“Quite right, Cap’n!” 
prompted a voice. “And he 
can’t tell us he didn’t say it, 
for I heard him!” 

“T ain’t takin’ nothin’ back.” 
’Bias faced about doggedly. 

By this time, as their wits 
cleared a little, each was aware 
of his folly, and each would 
gladly have retreated from this 
public exhibition of it. But 
as the crowd increased, neither 
would be the first to yield and 
invite its certain jeers. More- 
over, each was furiously in- 
censed : anything seemed better 
than to be shamed by him, to 
give him a cheap triumph. 

News of the altercation had 
spread. Soon two-thirds of 
the spectators were trooping to 
join the throng in the upper 
field, pressing in on the an- 
tagonists, jostling in their 
eagerness to catch a word of 
the dispute. The competitors 
in Class D were left to plough 
lonely furrows and finish them 
unapplauded. Young Mr 
Crago had run off meantime 
to secure the services of the 
two judges. 


Now Mrs Bosenna, after 


waiting some ten minutes by 
the lower gate for Dinah 
(whose capital fault was un- 
punctuality), had lost patience 
and walked back towards Rilla 
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to meet and reproach her. 
She had almost reached the 
small gate when she spied 
Dinah hurrying down the steep 
path to the highroad, and 
halted. Dinah, coming up, ex- 
cused herself between catches 
of breath. She had been de- 
tained by the plucking of a 
fowl, and a feather—or, as you 
might call it, a fluff— had 
found its way into her throat. 
“Which,” said she, “the way 
I heaved, mistress, is beyond 
belief.” 

Mrs Bosenna, having admon- 
ished her to be more careful in 
future, turned to retrace her 
steps to the field. 

They reached it and climbed 
the slope crosswise. They had 
scarcely gained the edge of the 
upper plateau when Mrs Bos- 
enna stopped short and gave 
a gasp. For at that moment 
there broke on their view, 
against the near sky-line, the 
figure of a man awkwardly 
turning a plough, behind a 
team of horses. 

‘“‘Save us, mistress!” eried 


keen-eyed Dinah, “If _ it 
isn’t———”” 
“Tt can’t be!” cried Mrs 


Bosenna, almost in the same 
breath. 

“It’s Cap’n Hunken,” said 
Dinah positively. 

“But why? Dinah—why?” 

“Tt’s Cap’n Hunken,” re- 
peated Dinah. “The Lord 
knows why. If he’s doin’ it 
for fun, I never saw worse 
entry to a furrow in my life.” 

‘Nor I. But what can it 
mean?” Mrs Bosenna, panting, 
paused at the sound of derisive 
cheering, not very distant. 

The two women ran forward 
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@ pace or two, until their gaze 
commanded the whole stretch 
of the upper slope. “Bias, 
stolidly impelling his team—a 
roan and a rusty-black,—had, 
in the difficult process of steer- 
ing the turn, been too closely 
occupied to let his gaze travel 
aside. He was off again: his 
stalwart back, stripped to 
braces and shirt, bent as he 
trudged in wake of the horses, 
clinging to the plough- tail, 
helplessly striving to guide 
them by the wavy parallel his 
last furrow had set. 

Down the field, nearer and 
nearer, approached Cai, steer- 
ing a team as helplessly. 
Ribald cheers followed him. 

Mrs Bosenna, though quite 
at a loss to explain it, grasped 
the situation in less than a 
moment. She followed up 
*Bias, keeping wide and running 
—yet not seeming to hasten— 
over the unbroken ground to 
the left. 

“Captain Hunken!” 

’Bias, throwing all his weight 
back on the plough- tail, 
brought his team to a halt and 
looked round. He was be- 
wildered, yet he recognised the 
voice. 

While he paused thus, Cai 
steadily advanced to meet and 
pass him. He was plainly at 
the mercy of his team—a grey 
and a brown, both of conspic- 
uous height—and they were 
drawing the furrow at their 
own sweet will. But he, too, 


clung to the plough-tail and 
his lips were compressed, his 
eyes rigid, as he drew nearer, 
to meet and pass his adversary. 
He, likewise, had cast coat and 
waistcoat aside: 


his hat he 
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had intrusted to an unknown 


backer. He saw nothing, as 
he came, but the line of the 
furrow he prayed to achieve. 

“Captain Hocken!” She 
stepped forward hardily, hold- 
ing up a hand, and Cai’s 
team, too, came to a halt as if 
ashamed. ‘‘What— what is 
the meaning of this foolish- 
ness ?” 

“T’ve had enough, if he has,” 
said Cai sheepishly, glancing 
past her and ate’Bias. 

“T ain’t doin’ this for fun, 
ma’am,” owned ’Bias. “ Fact 
is, I’d ’most as lief steer a 
monkey by the tail.” 

“Then drop it this instant, 
the pair of you!” 

"Bias scratched his head. 
“As for that, ma’am, I don’t 
see how we can oblige. There’s 
money on it—bets.”’ 

“There won't be money’s 
worth left in my field, at the 
rate you're spoilin’ it.” She 
turned upon the two judges, 
who were advancing timidly to 
placate her, while the crowd 
hung back. “And now, Mr 
Nicholls—now, Mr Widger— 
I'd like to hear what you have 
to say to this!” 

“Tis a pretty old cauch, 
sure ’nough,” allowed Mr Sam 
Nicholls, pushing up the brim 
of his hat on one side and 
scratching his head, while his 
eye travelled along the fur- 
rows. “Cruel!” 

“And you permitted it! 
You, that might be supposed 
to have some knowledge 0’ 
farmin’!” 

“Why, to be sure, ma’am,” 
interposed Mr Widger; “we 
never reckoned as *twould be 
so bad as all this... . 
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Young Bill Crago came to us 
with word as how these— 
these two gentlemen — had 
made a match, and he asked 
us to do the judgin’ same as 





for the classes ‘pon the 
bills 

“And so you started them? 
And then, I suppose, you 


couldn’t stop for laughin’?” 

“Something like _ that, 
ma’am, as you say,’ Mr 
Widger confessed. 

“And whaé sort o’ speech 
will you make, down to County 
Council, when I send in my 
bill for damages?—you that 
complained to me, only this 
mornin’, how the rates were 
goin’ up by leaps and bounds! 

. As for these gentlemen,” 
said Mrs Bosenna, turning on 
Cai and ’Bias with just a 
twinkle of mischief in her eyes, 
“T shall be at home to-morrow 
morning if they choose to call 
and make me an offer—unless, 
o’ course, they prefer to do so 
by letter.” 

At this, Dinah put up her 
hand suddenly to cover her 
mouth. But Cai and ’Bias 
were in no state of mind to 
catch the double innuendo, 

Having thus reduced the 
judges to contrition, and hav- 
ing proceeded to call forward 
the local secretary and to 
extort from him a long and 
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painful apology, Mrs Bosenna 
wound up with a threat to 
bundle the whole Demonstra- 
tion out of her field if she 
heard of any further nonsense, 
and, taking Dinah’s arm, sailed 
off (so to speak) with all the 
trophies of war. 

Cai and ’Bias walked away 
shamefacedly to seek out their 
bottleholders and collect each 
his hat, coat, and waist- 
coat. 

“But which of ee’s won?” 
demanded their backers. 

“Damn who’s won!” was 
*Bias’s answer: and he looked 
too dangerous to be pressed 
further. 

A wager is a wager, how- 
ever; and the judges’ decision 
was clamoured for, with threats 
that, until it was given, the 
Agricultural Demonstration 
would not be suffered to pro- 
ceed. Mr Sam Nicholls con- 
sulted hastily with Mr Widger, 
and announced the award as 
follows :— 

“We consider Captain 
Hunken’s ploughin’ to be the 
very worst ploughin’ we've 
ever seen. But we award him 
the prize all the same, because 
we don’t consider Captain 
Hocken’s ploughin’ to be any 
ploughin’ at all.” 

Solvuntur risu tabule—They 
can laugh too, at Troy! 


CHAPTER XIX.—ROSES AND THREE-PER-CENTS. 


Although in her rose-garden 
—the rose-garden proper—Mrs 
Bosenna grew all varieties of 
“Hybrid Perpetuals” (these 
ranked first with her, as best 
suited to the Cornish soil and 


climate), with such “Teas” 
and “Hybrid Teas” as took 
her fancy, and while she pruned 
these plants hard in spring, 
to produce exhibition blooms, 
sentiment or good taste had 
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forbidden her to disturb the 
old border favourites that lined 
the pathway in front of the 
house, or covered its walls and 
even pushed past the eaves to 
its chimneys. Some of these 
had beautified Rilla year by 
year for generations: the Pro- 
vence cabbage-roses, for in- 
stance, in the border, the 


- Crimson Damask and striped 


Commandant Beaurepaire; the 
moss-roses, pink and white, the 
china rose that bloomed on 
into January by the porch. 
These, with the Maréchal Niel 
by her bedroom window, the 
scented white Banksian that 
smothered the southern wall, 
and the climbing Devoniensis 
that nothing would stop or 
stay until its flag was planted 
on the very roof-ridge, had 
greeted her, an old man’s bride, 
on her first home - coming. 
They had, in the mysterious 
way of flowers, soothed some 
rebellion of young blood and 
helped to reconcile her to a lot 
which, for a shrewd and prac- 
tical damsel, was, after all, 
not unenviable. She had no 
romance in her, and was quite 
unaware that the roses had 
helped; but she took a sensu- 
ous delight in them, and this 
had started her upon her 
hobby. A success or two in 
local flower-shows had done 
the rest. 

Now with a rampant climber 
such as Rosa Devoniensis it 
is advisable to cut out, each 
autumn, and clean remove some 
of the old wood ; and this is no 
easy job when early neglect 
has allowed the plant to riot 
up and over the roof - thatch. 
Mrs Bosenna had a particular 


fondness for Devoniensis, and 
for the gipsy flush which 
separates it from other white 
roses as an unmistakable bru- 
nette. Yet she was some- 
times minded to cut it down 
and uproot it, for the per- 
verse thing weuld insist on 
flowering at its summit; and 
William Skin, sent aloft on 
ladders,— whether in autumn 
or spring to prune this riot, 
or in summer to reap blooms 
by the armful,—invariably did 
damage to the thatch. 

Mrs Bosenna, then, gloved 
and armed with saw and seca- 
teurs, stood next morning by 
the base of the Devoniensis 
holding debate with herself. 

The issue—that she would 
decide to spare the offender for 
yet another year—was in truth 
determined ; for already Wil- 
liam Skin had planted one 
ladder against the house - wall 
and had shuffled off to the 
barn for another, to be hoisted 
on to the slope of the thatch 
and there belayed with a rope 
around the chimney - stack. 
But she yet played with the 
resolve, taken last year, to be 
stern and order execution. She 
was still toying with it when 
the garden - gate clicked, and 
looking up she perceived Cap- 
tain Cai. 

“Ah! ... Good morning, 
Captain Hocken!” 

Cai advanced along the path- 
way and gravely doffed his 
hat. ‘Good morning, ma’am 
— if I don’t intrude?” 

“Not at all. In fact, I was 
expecting you.” 

“Er — on which errand, 
ma’am ?” 


“Which?” echoed Mrs 
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Bosenna, as if she did not 
understand. 

“Shall we take the more 
painful business first?” sug- 
gested Cai humbly. “If in- 
deed it has not—er—wiped 
out the other. The damage 
done yesterday to your field, 
ma’am ” 

“Have you brought Captain 
Hunken along with you?” 
asked Mrs Bosenna, interrupt- 
ing him. 

“No, ma’am. He will be 
here in half an hour, sharp.” 
Cai consulted his watch. 

“You have stolen a march 
on him, then ?” she smiled. 

Cai fiushed. “No, again, 
ma'am. Er—in point of fact 
we tessed up which should call 
first.” 

“Then,” said she calmly, 
“we'll leave that part of the 
business until he arrives; 
though, since it concerns you 
both, I can’t see why you did 
not bring him along with you. 
Do you know,” she added with 
admirable simplicity, “it has 
struck me once or twice of 
late that you and Captain 
Hunken are not the friends 
you were?” 

Still Cai stared, his face 
mantling with confusion. This 
woman was an enigma to him. 
Surely she must understand ? 
Surely she must have received 
that brace of letters to which 
she evaded all allusion? And 
here was she just as blithely 
postponing all allusion to 
yesterday’s offenve. 

But no; not quite, it seemed ; 
for she continued — 

“IT cannot think why you 
two should challenge one 
another as you did yesterday, 
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and make sillies of yourselves 
before a lot of farmers. It—it 
humiliates you.” 

“We were a pair of fools,” 
conceded Cai. 

“What men cannot see some- 
how,” she went on angrily, “is 
that it doesn’t end there. That 
kind of thing humiliates a 
woman ; especially when—when 
she happens to be cast on her 
own resources and it is every- 
thing to her to find a man she 
can trust.” 

Mrs Bosenna threw into these 
words so much feeling that Cai 
in a moment forgot self. His 
awkwardness fell from him as 
a garment. 

“You may trust me, ma’am. 
Truly you may. Tell me only 
what I can do,” 

At this moment William 
Skin—a crab-apple of a man, 
whose infirmity of deafness had 
long since reduced all the 
world for him to a vain toler- 
able show, in which so much 
went unexplained that nothing 
caused surprise — came stum- 
bling around the corner of the 
house with a waggon-rope and a 
second ladder, which he pro- 
ceeded to rest alongside the 
first one; showing the while 
no recognition of Cai’s presence, 
even by a nod. 

“T want you,” said Mrs 
Bosenna, ‘“‘to invest a hundred 
pounds for me. Oh!”—as Cai 
gave a start and glanced at 
Skin —“we may talk before 
him: he’s as deaf as a 
haddock.” 

“A hundred pounds?” 
queried Cai, still in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes; it’s a sum I happen 
to have lyin’ idle. At this 
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moment it’s in the Bank, on 
deposit, where they give you 
something like two-and-a-half 
only: and in the ordinary way 
I should put it into Egyptian 
three per cents, or perhaps rail- 
ways. My poor dear Samuel 
always had a great opinion of 
Egypt, for some reason. He 
used to say how pleasant it 
was in church to hear the par- 
son readin’ about Moses and 
the bulrushes and the plague 
of frogs and suchlike, and 
think he had money invested 
in that very place, and how 
different it was in these days. 
Almost in his last breath he 
was beggin’ me to promise to 
stick to Egyptians, or at any 
rate to something at three per 
cent and gilt-edged: because, 
you see, he’d always managed 
all the business and couldn’t 
believe that women had any 
real sense in money affairs. .. . 
I didn’t make any promise, 
really ; though in a sort of re- 
spect to his memory I’ve kept 
on puttin’ loose sums into that 
sort of thing. Three per cent is 
a silly rate of interest, when all’s 
said and done: but of course 
the poor dear thought he 
was leavin’ me all alone in 
the world, with no friend to 
advise... .” 

“T see,” said Cai, his heart 


beginning to beat fast. “And 
it’s different now?” 
“T—I was hopin’ so,” said 


Mrs Bosenna softly. 

Cai glanced at the back of 
William Skin, who had started 
to hum—or, rather, to croon— 
a tuneless song while knotting 
a rope to the second ladder. 
No: it was impossible to say 


what he wished to say in the 
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presence of William Skin, con- 


found him! Skin’s deafness, 
Skin’s imperturbability, might 
have limits... . 

“You wish me to advise 
you?” he controlled himself 
to ask. 

“No, I don’t. I wish you— 

if you'll do me the favour— 
just to take the money and in- 
vest it without consultin’ me, 
It’s —well, it’s like the master 
in the Bible—the man who 
gave out the talents. 
Only don’t wrap it in a nap- 
kin!” She laughed. “I don’t 
even want to be told what you 
do with the money. I’d rather 
not be told, in fact. I want to 
trust you.” 

“Why?” 

She ienghed again, this time 
more shyly. “ ‘Trust is proof,’” 
she answered, quoting the 
rustic adage. ‘“ You have given 
me some right to make that 
proof, I think?” 

Ah—to be sure—the letters! 
She must, of course, have re- 
ceived his letter, along with 
’Bias’s, though this was her 
first allusion to it. Cai’s 
brain worked in a ‘whirl for 
some moments. She was offer- 
ing him a test ; she was yield- 
ing upon honest and prudent 
conditions; she was as good as 
inviting him to win her. . . 
To do him justice, he had 
never—never, at any rate, con- 
sciously—based his wooing on 
her wealth. For aught he 
cared, she might continue to 
administer all she possessed. 
The comforts of Rilla Farm 
may have helped to attract 
him, but hers had been from 
the first the true spell. 

He did not profess any know- 
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ledge of finance. A return of 
four per cent on his own 
modest investments contented 
him, and he left these to Mr 
Rogers. 

“Ah!” 

His mind had caught, of 
a sudden, at a really brilliant 
idea. 

“TI accept,” said he firmly, 
looking Mrs Bosenna hard in 
the eyes, and her eyes sank 
under his gaze. 

“Hi! Heads!” sang out a 
voice, and simultaneously the 
ladder which William Skin 
had been hauling aloft, came 
crashing down and struck the 
flagged path scarcely two yards 
away. 

A second later Cai had Mrs 
Bosenna in his arms. “You 
are not hurt?” he gasped. 

She disengaged herself with 
a half-hysterical laugh. “Hurt ? 
AmI?... No, of courseI am 
not.” 

“The damned rope slipped,” 
growled William Skin in ex- 
planation from his perch on 
the ladder under the eaves. 

“Slipped?” Cai ran to the 
rope and examined it. ‘Of 
course it slipped, you lubber !” 
He stepped back on the path- 
way and spoke up to Skin as 
he would have talked on ship- 
board to a blundering seaman 
in the cross-trees. “Ain't a 
slip-knot made to slip; and 
when a man’s fool enough to 
tie one in place of a hitch——” 





He cast off the rope, bent it 
around the rung with, as it 
seemed, one turn of the hand, 
and with a jerk had it firm and 
true. 

“Make way, up there!” he 
called. 
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‘“‘You’re never going to—to 
risk yourself,” protested Mrs 
Bosenna. 

“ Risk myself? Lord, ma’am, 
for what age d’ye take me?” 
Cai caught up the slack of the 
rope and hitched it taut over his 
shoulder. He was rejuvenated. 
He made a spring for the lad- 
der, and went up it much as 
twenty years ago he would 
have swarmed up the ratlines. 
“ Make yourself small,” he com- 
manded, as Skin, at imminent 
risk of falling, drew to one side 
before his onset. Cai was past 
him in a jiffy, over the eaves, 
balancing himself with mir- 
aculous ease on the slippery 
thatch. “Now ease up the 
ladder !” 

He had anchored himself by 
pure trick of balance, and was 
pulling with a steady hand 
almost as soon as Skin, col- 
lecting his wits, could reach 
out to fend the ladder off from 
crushing the edge of the eaves. 
Ten seconds later, by seaman’s 
sleight of foot, he had gained 
a second anchorage half-way 
up the slope, had gathered 
up all the slack of the rope 
into a seaman’s coil, and with 
a circular sweep of the arm 
had flung it deftly around 
the chimney. The end, in- 
stead of sliding down to his 
hand, hitched itself among the 
thorns of the rampant Devon- 
iensis. Did this daunt him? 
It checked him for an instant 
only. The next, he had bal- 
anced himself for a fresh leap, 
gained the roof-ridges, and, 
seated astride of it, was haul- 
ing up the ladder, hand over 
fist, close to the chimney-base. 

The marvel was, the close 
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thatch showed no trace of 
having been trampled or dis- 
turbed. 

“Darn the feller, he’s as 
ajjile as a cat!” swore William 
Skin. 

“Pass up the clippers, you 
below,” Cai commanded, for- 
getting that the man was deaf. 
“If your mistress’ll stand back 
in the path a bit, I’ll pick out 
the shoots one by one and 
hold ’em up for her to see, so’s 
she can tell me which to cut 
away.” 

**You’ll scratch your hands 
to ribbons,” Mrs Bosenna 
warned him. 

“°Tisn’t worth while comin’ 
down for a pair of hedgin’ 
gloves. . . . I say, though— 
I’ve a better notion! ’Stead 
of lettin’ this fellow run riot 
here around the chimney- 
stack, why not have him 
down and peg him horizontal, 
more or less, across and along 
the thatch, where he can be 
seen ?” 

“Capital!” she agreed. “ He’d 
put out more than twice the 
number of blooms too. They 
do always best when laid 
lateral.” 

“He'll come down bodily 
with a little coaxin’. The 
question is how to peg him 
when he’s down?” 

*“‘ Rick-spars,” answered Mrs 
Bosenna promptly. “ Thesmall 
kind. There’s dozens in the 
She sig- 


waggon-house loft.” 
nalled to William Skin to come 
down, bawled an order in his 
ear, and despatched him to 
fetch a score or so. 


“Hullo!” cried Cai, who, 
being unemployed for the mo- 
ment, had leisure to look 
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around and enjoy the view 
from the roof-ridge. “If it 
isn’t ’Bias comin’ up the path! 
. . . Hi! ’Bias!” he hailed 
boyishly, in the old friendly 
tone. 

’Bias, stooping to unlatch the 
gate, heard the call which de- 
scended, as it were, straight 
down from heaven, and gazed 
about him stupidly. He saw 
Mrs Bosenna in the pathway, 
advancing a step or two to 
make him welcome, She halted 
and laughed, with a glance up 
towards the roof. ’Bias’s eyes 
slowly followed hers. 

“Lord!” he muttered, “ what 
made ye masthead him up 
there? ... Been misbehavin’, 
has he? ‘Tis the way I’ve 
served ’prentices afore now.” 

“On the contrary, he has 
been behaving beautifully-———” 

“Here, ’Bias!” called down 
Cai again. “Heft along the 
tall ladder half a dozen yards 
to the south’ard, and stand by 
to help. I’m bringin’ down 
this plaguy rose-bush, and 
I'll take some catchin’ if I 
slip with it.” 

“* Who ran and caught him 
when he fell?’ ‘His ’Bias,’” 
quoted Mrs Bosenna. “He 
has been doin’ wonders up 
there, Captain Hunken. But 
if I were you—a man of your 
weight 7 

“T reckon,” said ’Bias, step- 
ping forward and seizing the 
ladder, which he lifted as 
though it had been constructed 
of bamboo, “I han’t forgot all 
I learnt o’ reefin’ off the 
Horn.” He planted the ladder 
and had mounted it in a jiffy. 
““Now, then, what’s the pro- 
gramme?” he demanded. 
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“You see this rose? Well, 
I got to collect it—I’ve tried 
the main stem, and it’ll bend 
all right,—and then I got to 
slide down to you. After 
that we've to peg it out 
somewheres above the eaves, 
as madam _ gives orders. 
See?” 

“T see. When you're ready, 
slide away.” 

Just then William Skin came 
hurrying back with an armful 
of rick-spars, and within ten 
minutes the two rivals were 
hotly at work—yet cheerfully, 
intelligently, as though: mis- 
understanding had never been, 
—clipping out dead wood from 
the rose - bush, layering it, 
pegging it, driving in the 
spars, — while Mrs Bosenna 
called directions, and William 
Skin gazed, with open mouth. 

“Thisis better than ploughin’, 
ma’am?” challenged Cai in his 
glee. 

“So much better,” agreed 
the widow, smiling up, “that 
I’ve almost a mind to forgive 
the pair of you.” 

“But I won’t ask you to 
stay for dinner to-day,” she 
said later, when the tangled 
mass of the Devoniensis had 
been separated, shoot from 
shoot, and pegged out to the 
last healthy-looking twig, and 
the two men stood, flushed 
but safe, on the pathway be- 
side her. She stole a con- 
fidential little glance at Cai. 
“For I understand from Cap- 
tain Hocken that you prefer 
to make your excuses separ- 
ately. I have already forgiven 
him: and it’s only fair to 
give Captain Hunken his 
turn.” 


Roses and Three-per-Cents. 
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Who less suspicious than 
Cai? Had he been suspicious 
at all, what better reassurance 
than the sly pressure of her 
hand as he bade her good- 
day? ... Poor ’Bias! 

Once past the gate, and out 
of sight, Cai felt a strange 
desire to skip! 

“Well, mistress, you are @ 
bold one, I must say!” com- 
mented Dinah that night by 
the kitchen fire, where Mrs 
Bosenna enjoyed a chat and, 
at this season of the year, a 
small glass of hot brandy-and- 
water, with a slice of lemon 
in it, before going to bed. 

“‘T don’t see where the bold- 
ness comes in,” said the widow. 
She was studying the fire, and 
spoke inattentively. 

“Two hundred pounds!” 

“Eh? ... There’s no risk 
in that. You may say what 
you like of Captain Hocken 
or of Captain Hunken; but 
they’re honest as children. 
The money’s as safe with 
them as in the bank.” 

‘Well, it do seem to me a 
dashin’ and yet a very cold- 
blooded way of choosin’ a 
man. Now, if I was taken 
with one——” 

“Well?” prompted Mrs Bo- 
senna, as Dinah paused. 

“Call me weak, but I 
couldn’t help it. I should 
throw myself straight at his 
head, an’ ask him to trample 
me under his boots!” 

“A nice kind of husband 
you'd make of him then!” said 
her mistress scornfully. 

“T know, I know,” agreed 
Dinah. “I’ve no power o’ 
resistance at all, an’ I daresay 
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the Almighty has saved me a 
lifetime o’ trouble. *Twould 
ha’ been desperet pleasant 
at the time though.” She 
sighed. ‘But to give two 
men a hundred pound each, 
an’ choose the one that man- 
ages it best——” 

“Worst,” corrected Mrs 
Bosenna. ‘You ninny!” she 
went on with sovereign con- 
tempt. “Do you really sup- 

ose I’d marry a man that 

could handle my money, or 
was vain enough to suppose 
he could?” 

“Q—oh!” gasped Dinah as 
she took enlightenment... . 
‘“‘But two hundred pounds is 
a terrible sum to spend in 
findin’ out which o’ two men 
is the bigger fool. Why not 
begin wi’ the one you like 
best, and find out first if he’s 
foolish enough to suit?” 

“Because,” answered Mrs 


Bosenna, turning meditative 
eyes again upon the fire, “I 
don’t happen to know which 
I like best.” 
“Then you can’t be in love,” 
declared foolish Dinah. 
“Sensible women ain’t; not 


until afterwards. . .. Now, 
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which would you advise me to 
marry ?” 

“Captain Hunken.” Dinah’s 
answer was prompt. “ He’s 
that curt. I like a man to be 
curt; he makes it so hard for 
‘ee to say no. Besides which, 
as you might say, that parrot 
of his did break the ice in a 
manner of speakin’.” 

“Dinah, I’m ashamed 
you.” 

“Well, mistress, natur’ is 
natur’: and we knows what 
we can’t help knowin’.” 

“That’s true,” Mrs Bosenna 
agreed. It was her turn to 
sigh. 

“Cap’n Hunken’s the man,” 
repeated Dinah. She nodded 
her head on it and paused, 
“Though, if you ask my 
opinion, Cap’n Hocken ’d make 
the better husband.” 

“Tt’s difficult.” 

“Ay. ... For my part, I 
don’t know what you want 
with a husband at all.” 

“Nor I,” said Mrs Bosenna, 
still gazing into the fire. 

“ At the best ’tis a risk.” 

Mrs Bosenna sighed again. 
“Tf it weren’t, where’d be the 
fun?” 


of 


CHAPTER XX.—A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPH. 


Mr Rogers enjoyed his news- 
paper. To speak more ac- 
curately, he enjoyed several ; 
and one of Fancy’s duties— 
by no means the least pleas- 
ant or the least onerous— 
was to read to him daily the 
main contents of ‘The West- 
ern Morning News,’ ‘The 
Western Daily Mercury,’ and 
‘The Shipping Gazette’; and 


on Thursdays from cover to 
cover—at a special afternoon 
séance—‘The Troy Herald,’ 
with its weekly bulletin of 
more local news. 

“What’s the items this 
week?” asked Mr Rogers, 
puffing at a freshly lit pipe 
and settling himself down to 
listen. 

Fancy opened the paper at 
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its middle sheet, folded it back 
and scanned it. 

“Here weare. ‘If you want 
corsets, go to——’ no, that’s 
anadvertisement. ‘Troy Chris- 
tian Endeavour. Under the 
auspices of the above-named 
flourishing society ——’ ” 


“Skip the Christian En- 
deavour.” 
“Very well. The next is 


‘Wesley Guild. A goodly com- 
pany met this week to hear the 
Rev. J. Bates Handcock on 
“Gambling: its Cause and 
Cure.” The reverend gentle- 
man is always a favourite at 
Troy——’ 9 

“ He’s none of mine, anyway. 
Skip the Wesley Guild.” 

“Right-o! ‘On Wednesday 
last, in spite of counter attrac- 
tions, much interest was testi- 
fied by those who assembled in 
the Institute Hall to hear Mr 
Trudgeon, lately returned from 
the United States, on the 
Great Canyon of Colorado, 
illustrated with lantern slides. 
The lecturer in a genial man- 
ner, after personally conduct- 
ing his audience across the 
Great Continent——’” 

“Damn,” said Mr Rogers. 
“Get on to the drunks. Ain’t 
there any?” 

“Seems not. How will this 
do? 


‘Report says that Mon- 
day’s Agricultural Demon- 
stration—a full report of 
which will be found in an- 
other column—was not 
without its comic relief, be- 
loved of dramatists. On 
dit that——’” 


“On what?” 
“ Dit. 


Misprint, perhaps— 


A Newspaper Paragraph. 
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‘On dit that two highly 
respected sons of the brine, 
recently settled in our midst, 
and one of whom has re- 
cently been elected to teach 
our young ideas how to 
shoot, were so fired with 
emulation by the ploughing 
in Class C as to challenge 
one another then and there 
to a trial of prowess, much 
to the entertainment of our 
agricultural friends. The 
stakes were for a consider- 
able amount, and the two 
heroes who had elected to 
plough something more solid 
than the waves, quickly 
found themselves the ob- 
served of all observers. 
Rumour, that lying jade, 
hints at a lady in the case. 
Certain it is that the pair, 
whose names have of late 
been syn—been sy—nony- 
mous—with,’— 


“_O Lor’! here’s a heap 
of it, master!” 

“Skip the long syllables an’ 
get on.” 

“A’m—m— 


‘—acquitted themselves to 
the astonishment of the 
judges, and of everybody 
else in the field. Search out 
the lady, as our Gallic neigh- 
bours say.’” 


—“ Who’s Gallic?” 

“Don’t know. Ask Shake 
Benny. He supplies the Troy 
Notes to the ‘ Herald.’” 

“Oh, does he?” 

“Yes: he gets his gossip 
off Philp, and dresses it up. 
That’s how it’s done. Philp 


has a nose like a ferret’s: but 
he was unfort’nit in his edu- 








cation. You may trust Philp 
to get at the facts—leastways 
you can trust him for gossip: 
but he can’t dress anything 
up. ... Why, what’s the 
matter with the child?” 

Fancy Tabb never laughed : 
and this was the queerer be- 
cause she had a sense of 
humour beyond her years. 
Though by no means a gleeful 
child she could express glee 
naturally enough: but a joke 
merely affected her with sil- 
ent convulsive twitchings, as 
though the risible faculty 
struggled somewhere within 
her but could not bring the 
laugh to birth. 

These spasms of mirth, what- 
ever had provoked them, were 
cut short—and her explana- 
tions too—by a heavy footstep 
on the stairs. 

“Cap’n Hunken!” she an- 
nounced, and went to open the 
door. “Most like he wants to 
talk business with you same as 
Cap’n Hocken did this morn- 
ing, and I’d better make my- 
self scarce. That’s the silly 
way they’ve taken to behave, 
’stead of callin’ together.” 

“Ay, you’re sharp, missy,” 
said her master. “ But ’twon’t 
be the same arrand this time, 
as it happens: so you're wrong 
for once.” 

Fancy, if she heard, did not 
answer, for Bias by this time 
had reached the landing with- 
out. She opened to him. 
“Good afternoon, sir.” 

“ Afternoon, missy. I saw 
your father in the shop, and 
he told me to walk up. Mr 
Rogers disengaged ?” 

“ Ay, Cap’n—walk in, walk 
in!” said Mr Rogers from his 
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chair. “What is it to-day? 
Business? or just a pipe and 
a chat?” 

“Well, it’s business,” al- 
lowed ’Bias with a glance at 
the girl “But Tl light a 
pipe over it, if ye don’t mind.” 

“And I'll fit and make tea 
for you both,” said Fancy. 
“Tt’s near about time.” 

She vanished and closed the 
door behind her. “Bias found 
a chair, seated himself, and 
filled his pipe very slowly 
and thoughtfully. Mr Rogers 
waited. 

“The business that brings 
me—” ’Bias paused, struck 
a match and lit up—“ain’t 
quite the ord’nary business.” 

“No?” 

“No.” For a few seconds 
"Bias appeared to be musing. 
“In fact you might call it a— 
a sort o’ flutter. That’s the 
word —ain’t it?—-when you 
take a bit o’ money and play 
venturesome with it, against 
your usual habits.” 

“Ay.” Mr Rogers looked 
at him sharply. 

“When I say venturesome,” 
continued Bias, “you'll under- 
stand I don’t mean foolhardy. 

. . Nothin’ o’ the sort. I 
want to hear o’ something 
tolerably safe, into which a 
man might put a small sum 
he happened to have lyin’ 
about.” 

“What sort of investment ?” 

“ Ay, that’s just what I want 
you to tell me. Ten per cent, 
well say, an’ no more’n a 
moderate risk. . . . I reckoned 
as a man like you might know, 
maybe, o’ half a dozen things 
o’ the sort.” 

“ What’s the amount?” Mr 
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Rogers’s eyes that had opened 
wide for a moment narrowed 
themselves upon him in a 
curiosity that hid some hum- 
our. 

“ Put it at a hundred pound.” 

“Oh !—er—I mean, is that 
all?” 

“You see,” explained ‘Bias. 
“You mustn’ run away wi’ the 
notion that I ain’t satisfied as 
things are. Four and five per 
cent—and that’s what you get 
for me—does best in the main. 
I can live within the income 
and sleep o’ nights. But once 
in a way ys 

“ Ay,” interrupted Mr Rogers, 
“and more especially when 
it’s to oblige a friend.” 

Bias withdrew the pipe from 
his mouth and stared. ‘“ You’re 
a clever one, too! ... Well, 
and I don’t mind your knowin’. 
"Tis a relief, in a way: for now 
you know I’m pleased enough 
with your dealin’s on my own 
account.” 

“Thank ’ee. I’m not askin’ 
no names,” 

* As to that, I’d rather not 
mention the name, either. But 
I'd be very glad o’ your advice: 
for ’tis important to me, in a 
way 0’ speakin’!” 

Mr Rogers nodded. “If 
that’s so,’ said he, “you 
must give me a little time to 
think. There’s mortgages, 
o’ course: and there’s deals to 
be done in shipping : and there’s 
money-lendin’ — though you'd 
object to that, maybe... 
Anyway, you come to me 
to-morrow, and I may have 
something to propose.” 

“Thank ’ee. I take that as 
friendly.” 

“Right.” Mr Rogers let 





drop a trembling half-par- 
alysed hand towards the 
newspaper which lay on the 
floor beside his chair. ‘“ Would 
ye mind 4 

Bias stepped forward and 
picked it up for him. 

“Thank-ee. No: I want 
you to keep it... . I’m goin’ 
to do a thing that’s friendlier 
yet: though it bearisk. Open 
the paper at the middle sheet 
—right-hand side, an’ look out 
a column headed ‘Troy News.’ 
... Got it?” 

“Half a moment— Yes, ‘Troy 
News ’—here we are!” 

“Now cast your eye down 
the column till you come ’pon 
a par about last Monday’s 
Agricultural Demonstration.” 

“The devil!” swore ‘Bias. 
“You don’t mean to say x 

“’Course I do. Everything 
gets into the papers now- 
adays. . . . Youll find it 
spicy.” 

’Bias found the paragraph 
and started to read, with 
knitted brows. Its journalistic 
style held him puzzled for fully 
half a minute. Then he ejacu- 
lated “Ha!” and_ snorted. 
After another ten seconds he 
snorted again and exploded 
some bad words—some very 
bad words indeed. 

“Thought I’d warn you to 
be careful,” said Mr Rogers. 
“You don’t take it amiss, I 
hope? In a little place like 
this there’s eyes about all the 
time—an’ tongues.” 

“T’d like to find the joker 
who wrote it?” breathed ’Bias, 
the paper trembling between 
his hands. 

“T can’t tell you who wrote 
it,’ said the ship -chandler ; 
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“but I can give a pretty close 
guess who’s responsible for it: 
and that’s Philp.” 

“Philp?” 

“Mind ye, I say tis but a 
guess.” 

“Tl Philp him!” 

“Well, he’s no fav’rite 0’ 
mine,” said Mr Rogers grin- 
ning. ‘“ He's too suspicious for 
me, and I hate a man to be 
suspicious. . ... But he’s the 
man I suspect.” 

‘Where does he live?” 

“Union Place—two flights o’ 
steps below John Peter Nan- 
julian’s—left-hand side as you 
go up. But you can’t have 
it out with him on suspicion 
only.” 

“Can’t I?” said Bias grimly. 
“Tl ask him plain ‘yes’ or 
‘no. If he says ‘yes,’ I'll 
know what to do, and you 
may lay I'll do it.” 

“ But if he says ‘no’?” 

“Then I’ll call him a liar,” 
promised "Bias without a mo- 
ment’s indecision. ‘“ That’ll 
touch him up, I should hope. 
. . . Where did you say he 
lives?” 

At this moment there came 
a knock at the door and Fancy 
entered with the tea-tray. 

“Tf you’d really like a talk 
with him,” said Mr Rogers, 
blinking, “maybe you'd best let 
the child here take you to his 
house... . Eh, missy? Cap’n 
Hunken tells me as how he’d 
like to pay a call ‘pon Mr 
Philp, up in Union Place.” 

“Now?” asked Fanny. 

“The sooner the better,” an- 
swered ‘Bias, crushing ‘The 
Troy Herald’ between his 
hands. 

Fancy’s hands, disencum- 


bered of the tea-tray, began 
to twitch violently. “Very 
well, master,” was all she 
said, however; and with that 
she left the room to fetch her 
hat and small cloak. 

“T’d advise you to tackle 
Philp gently,” was Mr Rogers’s 
warning as soon as the pair 
were alone. “Not that I’ve 
any likin’ for the man: but 
the point is, you’ve no evi- 
dence, He'll tell you—and, 
likely enough, with truth—as 
he never act’ally wrote what's 
printed.” 

“You leave him to me,” said 
Bias grimly, gulping his tea 
and preparing to sally forth. 

“An’ you might remember 
to leave the child outside. If 
a lady’s name is to be handled 
in the discussion, you under- 
stand. . . . Besides which, wit- 
nesses are apt to be awk’ard. 
Two’s the safe number when 
there’s a delicate point to be 
cleared up.” 

Fancy reappeared and an- 
nounced herself ready. ‘Bias 
caught up his hat... . Left 
to himself, Mr Rogers lay back 
in his chair and chuckled. He 
did not care two straws for 
Mr Philp, or for what might 
happen to him. His mind was 
off on quite another train of 
thought. 

“T wonder what the woman’s 
game is? ‘A hundred pound 
lyin’ idle’—and Hocken around 
with the same tale this fore- 
noon. . . . Ten per cent, and 
at a moderate risk. ... She’s 
shrewd, too, by all accounts. 

. Damme, if this isn’t a 
queer cross-runnin’ world! A 
woman like that, if I’d had 
the luck to meet her a three- 
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four years ago—before this 
happened!” .. . He eyed his 
palsied hand as it reached out, 
shaking, for the tea-cup. 


“When we get to the door,” 
said "Bias heavily, as he and 
Fancy turned out of the street 
into the narrow entry of Union 
Place, “ you're to step back and 
run away home.” 

“No fear,” she assured him. 
“I’m doin’ you a favour, an’ 
don’t you forget it.” 

“But you can’t come inside 
with me.” 

“That's all right. Nobody 
said as I wanted to, in my 
hearin’. I can see all I want 
to see. There’s a flight o’ 
steps runnin’ up close outside 
the window.” 

She pointed it out and quite 
candidly indicated the point at 
which she proposed to perch 
herself. ‘ And there’s another 
window at the back,” she 
added: ‘“so’s you can see all 
that’s happenin’ inside.” 

“Better fit you ran away 
home,” he repeated. 

“You can’t make me,” re- 
torted Fancy. “Unless, 0’ 
course, you choose to use force, 
here in broad daylight. As a 
friend of mine said, only the 
other day,” she went on, snatch- 
ing at a purple patch from 
‘Pickerly,’ “the man as would 
lift his hand against a woman 
deserves whatever can be said 
of him. Public opinion will 
condemn him in this life, and, 
in the next, worms are his 
portion. So there!” 

“T dunno what you’re talkin’ 
about,” said ’Bias, preoceupied 
with the thought of coming 
vengeance, ‘Who's meanin’ 


to lift his hand against a 
woman ?” 

“Well, mind you don’t, 
that’s all!” 

She left him standing en the 
doorstep, and skipped away up 
the steps. Having reached a 
point which commanded a view 
over the blinds of Mr Philp’s 
front window, she gave a 
glance into the room, and at 
once her arms and legs started 
to twitch as though in the 
opening movement of some 
barbaric war-dance, 

’Bias, still inattentive, took 
no heed of these contortions. 
After a moment’s pause he 
rapped sharply on the door 
with the knob of his walking 
stick, then boldly lifted the 
latch and strode into the 
passage. 

On his right the door of the 
front parlour stood ajar. He 
thrust it wide open and entered. 
And, as he entered, a female 
figure arose from a chair on the 
far side of the room. 

“TI beg your pardon, 
ma’am!” stammered_ ’Bias, 
falling back a pace. 

“Polly wants a kiss!” 
screamed a voice. It did not 
seem to proceed from the lady. 
. . . Somehow, too, it was 
strangely familiar... . "Bias 
stared wildly about him. 

At the same moment, and 
just as his eyes fell on the 
parrot-cage on the table, the 
lady—But was it a lady? 
Heavens! what did it resemble 
—this figure in female attire? 

“Drat your bird! He won’t 
say no worse! And this is the 
third mornin’ I’ve sat temptin’ 
him !” 


Mr Philp—yes, it was Mr 
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Philp—in black merino frock, 
Paisley shawl and ribboned 
cap on which a few puce- 
coloured poppies nodded—Mr 
Philp, with a handful of knit- 
ting, and a ball of worsted trail- 
ing at his feet. But it is im- 
possible to construct a sentence 
which would do justice to Mr 
Philp as he loomed up and 
swam into ken through ’Bias’s 
awed surmise; and the effort 
shall be abandoned. 

Mr Philp slowly unwound 
the woollen wrap that had 
swathed his beard out of 
sight. 

“Clever things, birds, 


” 


said 
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Mr Philp, and his voice seemed 
to regain its identity as the 
folds of the bandage dropped 
from him. “I wonder whether 
shavin’ would help!...I 
don’t like to be beat.” 

*Bias, who had come with 
that very intent, lifted a hand 
—but let it fall again. No, 
he could not! 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated, 
and fied from the house, 

Outside, Fancy —who had 
seen all—was executing a 
fandago on the step. 

“Help!” she called, taunt- 
ing him. ‘“ Who talked o’ lift- 
in’ a hand against a woman?” 


CHAPTER XXI,—THE AUCTION. 


One result of the paragraph 
in ‘The Troy Herald’ was to 
harden the two _ friends’ 
estrangement just at the 
moment when it promised to 
melt. Troy, with its many 
amenities, has a deplorable 
appetite for gossip ; and to this 
appetite the contention of 
Captain Hocken and Captain 
Hunken for Mrs Bosenna’s 
hand gave meat and drink. 
(There was, of course, no diffi- 
culty in guessing what Mr 
Shake Benny would have 
called “the inamorata’s iden- 
tity.”) Malicious folk, after 
their nature, assumed the pair 
to be in quest of her money. 
The sporting ones laid bets. 
Every one discussed the item 
with that frankness which is 
so characteristic of the little 
town, and so engaging when 
you arrive at knowing us, 
though it not infrequently 
disconcerts the newcomer. 


Barber Toy—having Cai at 
his mercy next morning, with 
a razor close to his throat— 
heartily wished him success. 

“Not,” added Mr Toy, “that 
I bear any ill-will to Cap’n 
Hunken. But I back a shaved 
chin on principle, for the credit 
of the trade.” 

A sardonic and travelled 
seaman, waiting his turn in 
the corner, hereupon asked how 
he managed when it came to 
the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat-race. 

“T’ll tell you,” answered Mr 
Toy. “I wasn’t at Oxford 
myself —mnor at Cambridge; 
and for years I’d back one or 
’nother, ’cordin’ to the news- 
papers. But that isn’t a satis- 
factory way. When you're 
dealin’ with an honest event— 
honest, mind you—as goes on 
year after year between two 
parties both ekally set on 
winnin’, the only way to get 
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real satisfaction is to pick your 
fancy an’ go on backin’ it. 
That gives ye a different 
interest altogether, like with 
Liberal or Conservative at a 
General Election. If you don’t 
win this time, you look forward 
to next... . Well, one day Mr 
Philp here came into the shop 
wearin’ a dark-blue tie, and 
says I, ‘You’re Oxford.’ ‘Am 
I?’ says he—‘ It’s the first I’ve 
ever heard of it.’ ‘You're 
Oxford,’ says I; ‘and I’m 
Cambridge, for half a crown.’ 
Odd enough, Cambridge won 
that year by eight lengths.” 

“T wonder you have the face 
to tell this story,” put in Mr 
Philp. 

The barber grinned. “ Well, 
I thought as we’d both settled 
‘pon our fancy, in a neigh- 
bourly way. But be dashed if, 
soon after the followin’ Christ- 
mas, Mr Philp didn’t send his 
tie to the wash, and it came 
back any blue you pleased. 
‘Make it one or t’other—I 
don’t care,’ said I: and he 
weighed the choice so long, 
bein’ a cautious man, that we 
missed to make up any bet 
at all. If you'll believe me, 
that year they rowed a dead 
heat.” 

“Very curious,” commented 
Cai. 

“But that isn’ the end,” 
continued the barber, ‘“ Next 
year he’d washed his neck-tie 
again, and that *twas Cam- 
bridge he couldn’ dispute. So 
we put on another half-crown, 
and Oxford won by two lengths. 
... Twas a pity I could never 
induce him to bet again, for his 
tie went on getting Cam- 
bridger and Cambridger, while 


Oxford won four years out o’ 
five.” 
“If you believe there was 
any honesty in it!” said Mr 
Philp. ‘“’ Twas only my sus- 
picious natur’ as saved me.” 


The whole town, indeed, was 
watching the rivals, and with 
an open interest very difficult 
to resent. Nay, since it was 
impossible to tell every second 
man in the street to mind his 
own business, Cai and ‘Bias 
accepted the publicity perforce 
and turned their resentment 
upon one another. 

They continued, of course, to 
live apart, and Mrs Bowldler 
soon learned to avoid playing 
the intermediary, even to the 
extent of suggesting (say) some 
concerted action over the coal 
supplies. After the first fort- 
night no messages passed be- 
tween them— 


“They stood aloof, the scars re- 
maining, 

Like cliffs that had been rent 
asunder.” ¢ 


If they met, in shop or road- 
way, they nodded, but ex- 
changed no other greeting. 
They never met at Rilla Farm. 
How it was agreed I know not, 
though Mrs Bosenna must have 
contrived it somehow ; but they 
now prosecuted their wooing 
openly on alternate days. 
Sunday she reserved for what 
Sunday ought to be—a day of 
rest. 

“ The artfulness |” exclaimed 
Mrs Bowldler on making dis- 
covery of this arrangement. 
“But the men are no match 
for us, my dear” — this to 
Fancy—‘“ an’ the oftener they 
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marry us the cleverer they 
leave us.” 

“Then ’tis a good job Henry 
the Eighth wasn’ a woman,” 
commented Fancy. 

“There was some such case 
in the Scriptures, if you'll re- 
member ; and it says that last 
of all the woman died also. If 
she did, you may be sure as 
*twasn’t till she chose.” 

“I heard Mr Rogers say 
t’other day, ‘Never marry a 
widow unless her first husband 
was hanged.’ ” 

“Pray let us change the sub- 
jeck,” said Mrs _ Bowldler 
hastily. 

“Why?... What did Mr 
Bowldler die of? I’ve often 
meant to ask,” said Fancy, 
“and then again I’ve wondered 
sometimes if there ever was 
any such person.” 

“There was such a person.” 
Mrs Bowldler half-closed her 
eyes in dreamy reminiscence. 
“Further than that I would 
not like to commit myself.” 

“ He’s dead, then?” 

“He was a fitter in a ladies’ 
tailorin’, and naturally gay by 
temperament. It led to mis- 
understandin’s. Dead ? 
No, not that I am aware of. 
For all I know he’s still 
starrin’ it somewhere in the 
provinces.” 


Hocken and Hunken. 
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She protested that for the 
moment she must drop the sub- 
ject, which invariably affected 
her with palpitations; but 
promised to return to it 
in confidence when she felt 
stronger. 


Throughout these days, how- 
ever, and for many days to 
come, she discoursed at large 
on the diplomacy of widows; 
warning Palmerston to shape 
his course in avoidance of them. 
And that budding author— 
who had already learnt to take 
his good things where he found 
them—boldly transferred her 
warnings to the pages of ‘ Pick- 
erley,’ which thereby arrived 
at resembling ‘Pickwick’ in 
one respect if in no other. 

From these generalities she 
would hark back, at _ short- 
est notice, to the practical 
present. 

“Tt behoves us— seein’ as 
how a tempory cloud has de- 
seended between these two 
establishments—it behoves us, 
I say, to watch out for its 
silver lining in one form or 
another. Which talking of 
silver reminds me of electro, 
and I’ll ask you, Palmerston, 
if that’s the way to leave a 
mustard-pot and call yourself 
an indoor male?” 


(To be continued.) 
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OLD ULSTER MEMORIES. 


In our early days the recol- 
lections of 98 were still keen 
and vivid. Perhaps we heard 
so much of them because we 
had relatives who had espoused 
different sides in that disastrous 
struggle. It was frequently 
styled the League of the Bonnet 
and the Brogue, because of the 
remarkable and short-lived con- 
federacy which the Presby- 
terian farmers and weavers of 
Ulster entered into with the 
Catholic masses of the south to 
overthrow the British domina- 
tion and set up in place thereof 
an independent Irish republic. 
A favourite toast at revolu- 
tionary gatherings was, “ May 
the skin of old Geordie [George 
IIJ.] be a drumhead to rouse 
the Republicans to arms,” and 
the would-be liberators prom- 
ised the total abolition of rent, 
tithes, taxes, and some other 
vexatious imposts. Tobacco in 
particular, it was promised, 
should be reduced to one-fourth 
of the existing price; and whilst 
the whole machinery of the law 
—judges, lawyers, and magis- 
trates—was to be summarily 
swept away, prompt and equal 
justice was to be administered 
gratis and to all alike. 

An uncle of ours had in his 
youth openly avowed his sym- 
pathy with some at least of the 
republican tenets, though as far 
as I am aware he had never 
taken the United Irishman’s 
oath or allied himself in any 
active fashion with the revo- 
lutionary party. A younger 
brother of his was going out to 


seek his fortune in the New 
World. He sailed from Liver- 
pool, and the ship which had 
the young emigrant on board 
was becalmed off the Antrim 
coast, almost within sight of 
his home. His brother rowed 
out to take a last leave of him 
on board, and on his return to 
land was arrested as soon as he 
set foot ashore and committed 
to the safe custody of Carrick- 
fergus jail. He was charged 
with having been engaged in 
an examination of the coast to 
discover a convenient spot 
where the French, whose com- 
ing was then hourly expected, 
might effect a landing. All his 
protests and explanations of 
the entirely harmless, and in- 
deed commendable, nature of 
his boating expedition were dis- 
regarded, and he was kept in 
durance vile for nearly a year, 
till quiet had ence more been 
restored. His captivity was 
not, however, rendered un- 
necessarily harsh, and he was 
even supplied with a valet in 
the person of Thanny M‘Mullan, 
the hangman, who at an earlier 
period of his career had had 
his ears cropped for perjury, 
the loss of those outward 
appendages having, in former 
days, been the statutory pen- 
alty for that offence. 

On the other hand, a more 
distant relative of ours, an 
elderly man as we knew him, 
and a large landed proprietor, 
had by his own exertions raised 
and equipped a loyalist corps, 
which assembled and drilled 
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within his own demesne. He 
was conscious all the while that 
those in his employment—his 
grooms, gardeners, and 80 
forth—were rebels to a man. 
There was only one of his 
dependants on whom he placed 
absolute reliance, his butler, 
who had been in the service of 
the family from childhood. Not 
till long afterwards did he 
discover that this man, after 
listening to the conversation at 
the dinner-table and the dis- 
cussions incautiously carried on 
there, was wont nightly to 
mount a horse in his master’s 
stable and to ride about the 
country to bring the rebels 
warning of any plans that 
were being concerted against 
them. 

As is generally known, the 
most formidable encounter of 
the rebellion in Ulster was the 
battle fought in the town of 
Antrim. Lord O’Neill, the 
Governor of the county, who 
was himself in Dublin, sent 
down summonses to all the 
magistrates to meet him in 
Antrim upon Thursday, the 7th 
of June, to eonsult upon what 
measures, in the very menacing 
conditions that prevailed, it 
was best to take for the pre- 
servation of law and order. 
He himself only reached Antrim 
at noon upon that day, not 
having been recognised upon 
the way, but his servants, who 
followed him, were stopped and 
robbed of their arms. Intelli- 


gence of the intended meet- 
ing was conveyed to Henry 
Joy M‘Cracken, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United Irish Army 
of the North, as he was some- 
what grandiosely 


styled,—a 
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young man of considerable 
ability and promise; and he 
determined by a bold stroke to 
capture the town and the whole 
body of the magistracy therein 
assembled. The rank and file 
of the rebel forces were induced 
to believe that only a three- 
days’ campaign was required 
to ensure them of absolute vic- 
tory. Each man was to provide 
his own commissariat for that 
period, which, for the large 
majority, consisted in nothing 
more than a stockingful of 
meal. The untrustworthiness 
of those who held post in this 
Army of the North was speed- 
ily proved, for of the “Colonels 
of Antrim,” each of whom was 
expected to bring five hundred 
men to the appointed rendez- 


vous, two, upon receiving 
M‘Cracken’s written order, 
made haste to send it to 


General Nugent, who com- 
manded the King’s troops in 
Belfast, whilst a third waited 
upon him in person with that 
document. 

Our relative, riding into 
Antrim upon the morning of 
the 7th to take part in the 
conference, encountered the 
rebel army upon its march, 
and was promptly made 
prisoner, and conveyed to 
their encampment upon Done- 
gore, the conical hill, crowned 
by an ancient Irish rath, that 
overlooks Antrim. Here he 
was held a hostage throughout 
the day, whilst the fiercely- 
fought struggle—in which Lord 
O’Neill was unhorsed and mor- 
tally wounded by a pike-thrust, 
given him, it is said, by one of 
his own retainers—was waged 
in the market-place and in the 
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streets of that ordinarily peace- 
able and prosperous little town. 
The fortune of the day was only 
decided by the arrival of a body 
of the King’s troops, whom 
General Nugent, on receipt of 
the information so treacher- 
ously conveyed, had despatched 
by forced marches from Bel- 
fast. Tidings of how the 
battle was going came up 
frequently to the camp upon 
Donegore, and there, after the 
final rout, Henry M‘Cracken 
gathered what was left of his 
scattered forces and endeav- 
oured to negotiate with Colenel 
Clavering, who was in com- 
mand of the troops. A full 
and free pardon for every one 
was what the rebels demanded, 
but Colonel Clavering would 
listen to nothing but a com- 
plete and absolute surrender, 
the rank and file to be there- 
after granted a pardon, whilst 
the leaders remained prisoners 
in his hands. On receiving this 
uncompromising reply the rem- 
nant of the rebel army melted 
away, each man seeking to pro- 
vide for his own safety; and 
his guard having disappeared 
with the others, our relative 
was able towards evening to 
make his way home. 

Henry M‘Cracken, with a 
handful of followers who re- 
mained faithful to him, lay in 
hiding for some weeks on the 
mountains above Belfast Lough. 
His sister, Mary M‘Cracken, 
who was passionately devoted 
to him, used to steal out of 
Belfast at night, at peril of 
her life, to bring him neces- 
saries and give him warning 
of any attempts of which she 
could learn that were being 
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made to track him down. Ar- 
rangements had been effeeted 
with the captain of a ship 
that lay in the Lough to carry 
him abroad, and he was on his 
way down from the mountains 
to embark when he was recog- 
nised and captured by the Car- 
rickfergus Cavalry, a loyal 
corps. He was tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to death. 
The gallows on which he suf- 
fered was erected in Belfast, at 
the corner of High Street and 
the Corn Market, and his sister, 
who, by the kindly connivance 
of some of the officers, had suc- 
ceeded in forcing her way into 
his cell, walked, holding his 
hand, to the foot of the fatal 
gibbet, and only there did she 
suffer herself to be led away. 
She was still living in our early 
recollection, a little old lady, en- 
tirely given up to good deeds and 
works of charity, always dressed 
in black, and trotting busily 
about the streets of Belfast, 
bent on some errand of mercy. 

Our relative had apparently 
used up such store of energy 
as he possessed during those 
troublous times, for during the 
rest of his life he remained a 
very easy-going, not to say neg- 
ligent, individual. One of his 
younger brothers being on one 
occasion upon a visit to the old 
ancestral home, saw with con- 
siderable annoyance two of his 
small nephews kicking a large 
parchment deed, which they 
had crumpled together, as a 
football about the room. 

“Tt’s a shame to allow the 
lads to treat that old docu- 
ment in that fashion,” he re- 
monstrated. ‘‘ Most likely it’s 
one of our old family papers.” 
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“Oh, let them alone,” was 
the indifferent answer. ‘“ Who 
cares for old rubbish of that 
sort?” 

“T do,” said the indignant 
younger brother, and he forth- 
with took forcible possession of 
his nephews’ plaything. Hav- 
ing flattened it out and de- 
ciphered it, he discovered, to 
his boundless astonishment, 
that it was nothing less than 
Letters Patent, bearing the 
signature of William IIL, 
thanking an ancestor of his 
for the signal services he had 
rendered at the Battle of the 
Boyne and during the rest of 
William’s campaign in Ireland, 
and giving a royal pledge and 
promise that, in gratitude for 
those services, any direct de- 
scendant of his, to the re- 


motest generation, should have 
the right to demand a commis- 
sion in the English army, and 


that it should be given him. 
The brother had a promising 
boy of his own, some years 
older than the young foot- 
ballers. He said nothing of 
the discovery that he had 
made, but put the document 
in his pocket and set off post- 
haste for London. He pre- 
sented himself at the War 
Office, produced the precious 
parchment, all torn and tat- 
tered as it was by the ill-usage 
that it had received, and de- 
manded fulfilment of the 
promise and a commission for 
his son. The genuineness of 
the document and of the sig- 
nature could not be impugned, 
nor yet the validity of the 
privilege that it conferred. 
A commission was accordingly 
made out for the young aspir- 
ant, but the military authori- 
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ties, having once got the deed 
into their possession for pur- 
peses of scrutiny, took good 
heed not to part with it again, 
thus putting an end to all fur- 
ther family claims, and it very 
possibly reposes still in some 
dusty pigeon-hole at the War 
ffice. 

At that time most of the 
country gentry had their town 
residences in Belfast, solid, red- 
brick Georgian houses, in which 
they spent the winter months, 
and which stood in what are 
now the busiest parts of that 
industrial city. Sunday had 
not the austerity that might 
have been expected where the 
population were largely Pres- 
byterian and of Scottish 
descent. No one dreamed of 
proceeding to his or her place 
of worship on foot, even if it 
were in the next street or mere- 
ly round the corner, but drove 
there in state, and the par- 
ade of clarences and barouches 
outside the more fashionable 
churches of a Sunday morning 
used to be most imposing. On 
Sunday afternoons a military 
band played in the grounds of 
the Linen Hall, and all the 
world of fashion walked up 
and down there. 

We children who did not 
attend this promenade had an 
entertainment of our own, but 
one with which we did not 
think it needful to acquaint 
our elders. Belfast, as it is 
hardly needful to remark, has 
grown enormously since those 
days, and though our house, 
as already said, stood in the 
centre of the town, its back 
windows looked out over open 
fields, with a right - of- way 
across them. In those fields 
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on Sunday afternoons regu- 
larly organised fights took 
place, and champions of the 
different working-class quar- 
ters of Belfast encountered 
each other there. Their ad- 
mirers and sympathisers at- 
tended in large crowds, as did 
also the female element, the 
wives and sisters of the com- 
batants, who rushed in with 
shrill eries when their side 
showed signs of being worsted. 
The prearranged fights invari- 
ably developed into a series of 
pugilistic encounters all over 
the field, or else into a general 
mélée, which it was a joy to 
us, hanging out of the upper 
windows of our house, to watch, 
as also to look out for the 
arrival of the tardy and in- 
efficient police, when some of 
the more prominent heroes of 
the battlefield were marched 
off to the House of Correction, 
by which euphonious name the 
jail in Belfast was known in 
those days. 

The watchmen still went 
round the streets at night, 
informing those who might 
chance to be awake of the 
hour and the state of the 
weather. ‘One o'clock, an’ a 
fine moonlight night,” or, 
“ Four o’clock, an’ a wet mor- 
nin’,”’ one heard the cry 
approaching and_ receding 
through the empty streets. 
The watchmen were provided 
with boxes wherein to take 
occasional rest, and very often 
they slumbered peacefully there 
and left the citizens without 
meteorological information. It 
was the special delight of the 
young bloods of the town to 
find one of them thus asleep 
and to overturn the box with 
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the guardian of the night 
inside it. 

There was much hospitality 
in these days, and of a solid 
and substantial. kind, when it 
was scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the board groaned 
beneath the weight of the good 
cheer placed upon it; nor did 
any one see therein a gross and 
vulgar display, but merely the 
laudable desire that one’s 
friends should fare plentifully 
and of the best. Courses were 
fewer but much more abundant 
than at the present day. 
Entrées and savouries and 
such dainty kickshaws were 
unknown, and though soup 
and fish might lead the way, 
it was upon the main portion 
of the feast that attention 
was mainly concentrated. A 
saddle of mutton at one end 
of the long table would be 
matched by a lusty turkey at 
the other, with a ham and a 
beefsteak-pie facing each other 
halfway down, whilst the 
corners would be occupied by 
such trifles as jugged hare 
or hashed calves-head. This 
abundant fare in time gave 
place to a no less prodigal 
supply of jellies and blanc- 
manges and cheesecakes, all 
home-made and of the very best 
ingredients: the housewife whe 
had summoned outside assist- 
ance from confectioner or pro- 
fessed cook would have lowered 
herself everlastingly in her 
friends’ and neighbours’ eyes. 

The duration of dinners was 
much prolonged by the univer- 
sal custom of guests taking 
wine with each other. By some 
unwritten law, a gentleman 

ever invited the lady whom 

e had taken in to dinner or 
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his neighbour on the other side 
to this ceremony, but lean- 
ing forward to address some 
acquaintance at a distance, he 
would say with a bow, “ Mrs 
Blank, may I have the pleasure 
of taking a glass of wine with 
you?” If the table were long, 
and the distance too great for 
verbal communication, a servant 
would be sent round with Mr 
Dash’s compliments, to deliver 
the message. The lady ad- 
dressed bowed in return and 
intimated her gracious accept- 
ance of the honour, as seriously 
as if it were a request for a 
dance at the least. The serv- 
ant thereupon filled up both 
glasses,—if they chanced to be 
already full, a few drops had 
yet of necessity to be added,— 
and they bowed to each other 
again and drank. That con- 
cluded the ceremony ; there was 
no drinking of healths or utter- 
ing of good wishes of any kind. 
A host was expected to invite 
all the ladies at his table to 
drink wine with him—not all at 
once, or in regular order, but 
one here and one there, as a 
pause in the conversation gave 
opportunity. All the gentle- 
men present similarly asked 
their hostess to take wine with 
them, but I remember that on 
one occasion, when a stranger 
formed one of our party, he, 
whether from shyness or for- 
getfulness, did not conform to 
the time-honoured custom and 
request my grandmother to 
take a glass of wine with him. 
She was a very stately old 
lady, with a great sense of her 
own dignity, and of the proper 
observance of forms and cere- 
monies. After waiting vainly 
for the expected invitation, she 


leant forward from the head of 
the table and said markedly 
and sternly, “Mr So-and-so, 
as you have net asked me to 
drink a glass of wine with you, 
I shall now invite you to drink 
one with me.” This was, how- 
ever, felt to be an extreme 
measure, even for an old lady, 
to adopt. Happily the expres- 
sion “a glass of wine” was 
wholly figurative. It was only 
necessary to take a small sip, 
bow, and smile; had it been 
held needful to empty the glass, 
the consequences would have 
been disastrous. On the occa- 
sion of my first dinner-party 
my grandmother said warn- 
ingly to me beforehand, “A 
great many people may wish 
to take wine with you to-night, 
my dear, as it is your first 
party, so be very prudent.” 
And I was prudent, to the 
extent of barely touching the 
liquid with my lips. 

The country churches of 
those days were unadorned 
and barnlike edifices, white- 
washed walls and plastered 
ceilings predominated in them, 
and the services were of a cor- 
responding simplicity. The 
pews were square and high- 
backed, and at prayer-time it 
was customary for the ladies to 
kneel upon the seats and face 
into the pew immediately be- 
hind them. Men did not kneel, 
they remained seated and 
prayed into their hats. Some- 
times, when the faces thus 
turned upon them were young 
and pretty, I fear they looked 
elsewhere than into their hats, 
and not unfrequently whispered 
confidences were exchanged, 
and promises of dances at some 
impending festivity asked and 
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given under cover of the Litany 
or the prayer for the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
church that we in general at- 
tended did not boast of a 
vestry, but as it was a matter 
of imperative necessity in those 
days that the ministrant should 
don a black gown before he 
preached, a curtain had been 
stretched across one corner of 
the chancel to serve that pur- 
pose. We always watched 
with unfailing interest to see 
first one hand and then the 
other shoot up suddenly above 
this screen, as the old clergy- 
man thrust his arms into the 
sleeves of his robe. He pos- 
sessed a stock of sermons com- 
posed in some long past age of 
youth and energy, one of which 
he always preached. The 
pages, by dint of much hand- 
ling, had become so worn that 
they could only be turned with 
difficulty, and as he was un- 
willing to facilitate the matter 
by licking his fingers in public, 
he supplied himself with a 
small sponge, which it was 
the clerk’s business to have 
properly moistened and hung 
to a nail, placed conveniently 
inside the pulpit. On one 
occasion the clerk had for- 
gotten this part of his duties, 
and when the rector mounted 
into the pulpit, no sponge was 
there. He did not suffer him- 
self to be discomposed, how- 
ever, but, rolling up into a ball 
the black gloves which every 
self-respecting clergyman then 
wore, he flung them with abso- 
lute accuracy of aim at the 
head of the clerk, who faced 
him in his desk upon the other 
side of the aisle. Thus forcib- 
ly reminded of his neglect, the 


clerk immediately carried the 
sponge up the pulpit stair, and 
the congregation were filled 
with admiration at the readi- 
ness of resource and the dex- 
terity of their parson. Once, 
however, our spiritual adviser 
was stirred to compose a fresh 
exhortation, or rather philippie, 
and that was on the first intro- 
duction of hats for ladies’ wear. 
Till then their only head- 
gear had been the coal-scuttle 
bonnets immortalised by John 
Leech, and very becoming they 
were, with caps of what was 
known as blonde lace inside 
them, framing the face. Those 
first hats were very simple ; the 
present generation would in- 
deed consider them dowdy in 
the extreme, for they were of 
plain mushroom shape, with no 
other trimming than a bit of 
ribbon round the crown, but 
the old divine saw in them 
none the less a perilous incite- 
ment to the younger members 
of his flock to forsake the 
modest apparel enjoined by the 
Apostle, and to adopt instead 
the “broided” hair and tiring 
of heads that are reprobated in 
Holy Writ. What would he 
have said had he lived to see 
the present creations with their 
nodding plumes and parterres 
of flowers ? 

One of the most profitable 
pursuits of those days, and one 
that was extensively carried 
on in the more secluded por- 
tions of the country down 
to times comparatively recent, 
was that of illicit distilling. 
The islands upon Lough Neagh 
offered special facilities for the 
business, and much potheen 
was safely manufactured there 
and smuggled across the lake 
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under harmless-looking boat- 
loads of hay and straw. One 
band of stillers in particular 
had their fastness on an island 
in Lough Beg, the smaller lake 
through which the Bann flows 
on its way from Lough Neagh 
to the sea, Two causeways 
project into this lake, to keep 
the waters of the Bann in the 
desired channel, and on the 
end of one of these rough piers 
a small boy would sit, a sod 
of smouldering turf on the 
stones beside him. From this 
post of observation he could 
see the big police boat come 
stealing cautiously down the 
channel with muffled oars 
pulled by eight stalwart con- 
stables, for a considerable force 
was needed to capture the 
stillers at their work. In- 
stantly he would snatch up 
the turf, holding it so that 
the police could not see it, 
and blow it into a flame. The 
signal was seen and under- 
stood upon the island, and the 
stillers thereupon caught up 
their stills and hurried down 
with them to the water’s edge, 
where they sank them,—a cork, 
or even a large feather, float- 
ing at the end of a string, 
denoting where they lay. Once 
clear of the channel and within 
the lake, the police would aban- 
don all effort at concealment 
and row their hardest to reach 
the island. Their heavy boat, 
however, could not approach 
within many yards of it, as 
it was guarded by an entangle- 
ment, skilfully made of large 
boulders sunk beneath the 
water all round. The would- 
be captors were therefore con- 
strained to jump overboard 
and wade ashore, and long 


before this was accomplished 
the stillers had taken to their 
light, flat-bottomed boats that 
drew but a few inches of 
water, and only their mock- 
ing, jeering voices sounded out 
of the darkness, taunting the 
police as they came flounder- 
ing on to the empty islet. 
Even if the small watcher 
was detected, nothing was 
gained thereby, since there is 
no law to hinder little boys 
from frequenting places that 
afford reasonable facilities for 
falling into the water; and 
this special urchin was always 
awaiting his father’s return 
from fishing, or had some 
other good reason for being 
on the pier, and if a small 
boy was cold, why should he 
not make a bit of fire to warm 
himself while he waited ? 

It happened that among the 
dwellers on the lake-side was 
a retired military man, a stern 
disciplinarian, who ruled his 
household as he had ruled his 
regiment. Prayers were read 
at half-past nine every night, 
and immediately thereafter the 
whole household proceeded to 
bed. It never even occurred 
to him as possible that after 
this orderly procession upstairs 
some of the younger members 
of his family might emerge 
from their bedrooms again, and 
even venture abroad. His lads, 
however, home from _ school 
and college, were on the most 
friendly relations with the 
stillers, and on many a night 
they stole down to their boat 
and paddled out softly to the 
island, where they spent half 
the night, watching the illicit 
proceedings carried on there. 
Now the clerk of the church, 
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who also filled the réle of 
schoolmaster, had come down 
in the world. He had indeed 
enjoyed the advantage of a 
college education, but owing, 
it is to be feared, to his own 
fault, he had sunk in the social 
scale, and had been glad to ac- 
cept the humble post which he 
now filled. He was, however, a 
very pompous individual, and 
given to great magnificence of 
diction. On one occasion he 
approached two of the young 
fellows, home for the vacation. 

“T have long been desirous,” 
he began, “ of seeing the process 
of distillation, and watching a 
still at work, but hitherto my 
wish has always been frust- 
rated. I am quite certain that 
by your kind intervention I 
could obtain this gratification.” 

The two young fellows, 
suspecting a trap, evinced the 
utmost astonishment at such a 
request, “A still?” one ques- 
tioned of the other. “Jack, 
what is a still?” 

The clerk, however, was not 
to be put off by such pretences. 
He promised and protested that 
no tittle of anything that he 
might see or hear would ever 
be divulged by him, and that 
he would hold himself abso- 
lutely at the brothers’ orders 
and do just as they should 
ordain. A rapid glance passed 
between the twe. 

“T think we may trust him,” 
whispered the one, and the 
other nodded confirmation. An 
appointment was accordingly 
made, and the clerk was 
ordered to be at the wooded 
point where the boat lay at ten 
o'clock, Four stills were in 
full blast upon the island that 
night, and the clerk, having 


been ferried over in such com- 
pany, was heartily welcomed, 
and hospitality, more generous 
than discerning, was proffered 
to him. Pannikins of the 
singlings, the unrectified and 
most insidiously potent spirit, 
were handed reund. The clerk 
enjoyed himself most  pro- 
digiously,—so much so, indeed, 
that when two o’clock came and 
the lads declared their intention 
of seeking the mainland and 
their beds, he, all his promises 
notwithstanding, entirely re- 
fused to quit his new friends, 
to whom he had apparently 
sworn eternal brotherhood. 

“Lave him wi’ us,” confiden- 
tially whispered the leader of 
the band, one Harry M‘Lean, a 
fine, stalwart fellow, who was 
held in much admiration in the 
district. ‘We'll put him safe 
over, no fear.” 

The next morning the old 
gardener met the two young 
fellows with a face long-drawn- 
out with dismay. ‘ Boys-oh! 
Have ye heard tell what’s 
happened? The polis come 
in their boat at three in 
the marnin’. They’ve cotched 
Harry M‘Lean, an’ who wud 
ye think wi’ him? Ye’d niver 
chance on it if ye was to be 
thrying for a year. The school- 
maister, him that helps his 
riverince to read the prayers 
up in the church!” 

It was indeed true. M‘Lean 
had proved faithful to his trust 
even to the last, and had refused 
to abandon his inebriated guest 
when the warning signal was 
flashed across the water. Striv- 
ing to drag him along, he had 
failed to make good his own 
escape, and had been overtaken 
and captured. The collegians 
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felt no small dismay at the news, 
more especially on learning that 
the police had shrewdly sought 
to extract all the information 
they could from the drunken 
man, questioning him closely 
how he came to be on the island 
and in whose company he had 
come over, but even in his cups 
the clerk was staunch, and no 
incriminating information was 
to be extracted from him. 

The wooded point where lay 
the boat that made so many 
nocturnal crossings formed one 
of the extremities of a tiny, 
almost landlocked, inlet of the 
lake. A mason was at work 
mending a bit of broken wall 
beside the boat-slip one after- 
noon, when M‘Lean in fancied 
security came paddling himself 
ashore. The penalty that had 
followed upon his previous 
capture had in nowise deterred 
him from reverting to his old 
practices, and he was no sooner 
well within the little bay than 
a whole posse of police started 
up out of the bracken and from 
behind the gorse bushes where 
they had lain hidden, some 
guarding either point, and 
others stationed at regular 
intervals along the shore. 

“We've got you this time, 
M‘Lean,” they shouted triumph- 
antly. “ You’d best come ashore 
and surrender yourself quietly.” 

This, however, with a laugh 
and a shake of his head, Harry 
M‘Lean declined to do A 
glance had shown him that he 
had no chance of gaining the 
open water before he was inter- 
cepted in the narrow strait at 
the entrance of the bay, and so 
he lay upon his oars, exchang- 
ing pleasant chaff and banter 
with the force upon the shore, 


whilst these atter, knowing 
that their quarry was securely 
trapped, sat down to wait till 
he should weary and come to 
land. A man was ploughing 
on the hillside above, and, un- 
noticed, a signal must have 
passed between M‘Lean and 
him. The day was oppressively 
warm, and presently the plough- 
man, mounted upon one horse 
and leading the other, brought 
them both down to the water’s 
edge to have a drink—a kind 
and merciful act to poor toiling 
beasts upon a hot day. At the 
same instant M‘Lean suddenly 
started rowing with might and 
main for the mouth of the inlet 
in one wild dash for liberty. 
The police sprang to their feet 
and started in pursuit, running 
with one accord to join those 
already on the points. The 
mason happened just then to 
lift a larger stone than usual, 
grunting and groaning as he 
heaved it on to the wall. It 
slipped from his grasp, and 
crash! it had fallen through 
the bottom of the boat just as 
the foremost constable gained 
the slip, whilst the mason 
broke into bitter lamentation 
at his own awkwardness. 
“Wirra! Whativer ‘ll I do? 
The big stone left me hands, 
an’ it has the Colonel’s fine 
boat ruinated.” Half the force 
were already waist-deep in 
the water, ready to seize the 
fugitive, when M‘Lean swiftly 
turned his boat, and now he 
was rowing, more madly than 
before, for the shore that had 
been left unguarded, and where 
the horses now stood up to 
their knees in the water, drink- 
ing their fill. M‘Lean brought 
his boat alongside, swung him- 
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self on to the riderless horse, 
and was galloping up the hill- 
side and out of sight almost 
before the baffled police had re- 
covered from their stupefaction. 

This, as already said, was in 
times comparatively recent. 
In earlier days, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and in 
that wild and mountainous 
part of the country known as 
the Glens of Antrim, not the 
peasantry alone, but all classes 
of the community, participated 
in the lucrative pursuit of 
smuggling, as hiding-holes in 
old houses, skilfully contrived 
beneath floors or within chim- 
ney-stacks, still testify. A Mr 
Hill was at this time rector of 
the old church that stood above 
the little town of Ballycastle, 
where the most northerly of 
the glens open out into a wide 
and sandy bay. The reverend 
gentleman had on one occa- 
sion a dispute with one of his 
leading parishioners, which pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that, 
after the fashion of the day, a 
challenge in proper form was 
sent and accepted, and it was 
arranged that the meeting 
should take place upon a 
lonely heathery waste a few 
miles from the town. It so 
chanced that both the com- 
batants were freemasons and 
members of the local lodge. 
Intelligence of what was afoot 
reached the ears of another 
member, a worthy nailmaker. 
He would not appear to have 
seen anything amiss in the 
rector of the parish and one of 
his flock being about to engage 
in deadly conflict, but his sus- 
ceptibilities were outraged at 
the thought of two brethren of 
the Order endeavouring to 


shoot each other, and he de- 
termined to frustrate their fell 
intent. He accordingly went 
to the room where the meet- 
ings of the lodge were held 
and possessed himself of the 
master’s red cloak. Armed 
with this symbol of office, he 
repaired to the spot appointed 
for the conflict and hid himself 
in a furze brake. In due time 
the duellists and their seconds 
arrived, the ground was meas- 
ured out, and the principals 
placed opposite each other. 
Just, however, as the signal 
was about to be given, the 
nailmaker sprang out of his 
concealment, flung the masonic 
cloak over the clerical fire- 
eater, enveloping him from 
head to foot in its folds, and 
dared his opponent to fire at 
that emblem of brotherhood 
and goodwill. The appeal 
could not be resisted, and, 
their deadly purpose having 
thus been defeated, the com- 
batants, according to custom, 
shook hands and returned home 
the best of friends. 

Under such conditions it is 
scarcely as surprising as it 
might otherwise be that the 
only son of the rectory, Hugh 
Hill, should have been the re- 
cognised head of the smugglers 
in the district, and captain of 
a lugger that plied about the 
narrow seas where Ireland and 
Scotland draw together, some- 
times fetching away the potheen 
brewed in the glens and as far 
away west as Donegal, and 
sometimes bringing over car- 
goes of tobacco and other 
contraband wares. His crew 
was composed of stout young 
fellows of the neighbourhood, 
the sons for the most part of 
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well-to-do farmers, and both 
he and they were looked upon 
as heroes. Once they had a 
narrow escape from capture. 
The L-shaped island of Rathlin 
lies off the Antrim coast, and 
was in those days a most con- 
venient depot for the contra- 
band trade. There was a 
customs - officer on the island, 
to be sure, but an occasional 
keg of Geneva or package of 
tea left outside his door during 
the night rendered him most 
conveniently blind to all that 
was going on around him. 
Hugh Hill’s lugger was lying 
quietly at anchor one day in 
the bay formed by the angle 
of the L, when the revenue 
cutter hove in sight, rounding 
one of the points upon the 
opposite coast. All hands were 
asleep below except the look- 
out man, but his shout quickly 
brought the crew tumbling up 
on deck in their shirts. Before 
they could get sail set and 
their craft under weigh the 
excise vessel was closing in 
upon them fast. Three times 
round the island the chase 
went, each crew endeavouring 
to outmanceuvre the other, 
whilst the islanders in wildest 
excitement ran from point to 
point to watch the struggle. 
Slowly but surely, however, 
the revenue cutter was over- 
hauling the smuggler, and the 
latter’s capture seemed inevit- 
able, when, sailing under a 
jutting promontory, she was 
for a moment hidden from the 
cutter’s view. Close beneath 
the cliff was a detached pin- 
nacle of rock with a space 
behind it so narrow as barely 
to admit of the entrance of the 
lugger, but Hill’s crew knew 


the place, and knew that the 
water within was deep. Before 
their pursuers had come in 
sight again they had steered 
into this snug hiding-place ; the 
anchor was thrown out upon 
the rock, and the topmast 
lowered upon the instant. The 
eager throng upon the cliffs 
above could watch the lugger 
and her crew lying crouched 
behind the rock like partridges 
in covert, whilst the cutter 
tacked to and fro in utter 
bewilderment as to whither 
her quarry had vanished, for, 
seen from the sea, the isolated 
rock seemed part and parcel 
of the crag behind it. Her 
crew did not abandon the 
search till darkness came on, 
when Hugh Hill and his men 
crept out of their concealment 
and escaped. 

The wife of a farmer whose 
holding stretched down to the 
sea had a fine flock of geese, 
that picked up much of their 
sustenance in the rock - pools 
and along the shore. Great 
was her consternation on going 
down one morning in quest of 
her flock to find that they had 
all disappeared save only one 
old gander, who was perched 
upon a rock at the water’s 
verge, trumpeting forlornly 
towards the far horizon. Some- 
thing seemed to hamper the 
bird in his movements, and on 
getting hold of him, his mistress 
found a bag of silver tied round 
his neck, payment for his more 
toothsome companions whom 
Hugh Hill had carried off to 
feast his crew upon. 

The end came at last, how- 
ever, and it came through 
treachery. Hugh had an ally 
in his native place, and when 
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he returned there with a cargo, 
generally after nightfall, he 
used to give a preconcerted 
signal, and his confederate 
came out and brought him 
word as to whether it was 
safe to venture in, and also 
piloted the lugger to her 
ancherage in the bay. On 
one of these occasions the con- 
federate chanced to be absent, 
and another man, a local car- 
penter, came out in his stead. 
Hugh, distrusting either his 
good faith er his skill, refused 
to employ him, and the carpen- 
ter in revenge made his way 
across the mountains to Car- 
rickfergus, where he knew the 
revenue cutter to be lying, and 
gave information that Hill and 
his lugger were at that moment 
in Ballycastle Bay. 

The cutter forthwith set sail 
with forty men on board, and 
surprised the smuggler still at 
anchor. The wind was light 
and the chance of escape seems 
to have been remote. Hugh 
Hill, against the advice of his 
second in command, a man 
named Agnew, also belonging 
to the district, resolved boldly 
to give battle. The lugger 
carried some small cannon, 
and her crew were all armed. 
News of the cutter’s approach 
and of the impending fight 
soon spread, and from all sides 
the people flocked in to watch 
it, till the streets of the little 
town were thronged “as if 
it was a Lammas Fair day,” 
that being the great yearly 
gathering of the locality. It 
was beneath the towering 
cliffs that rise at the western 
end of the bay that the hostile 
craft closed in upon each other. 
The heights above were black 


with the crowd that gathered 
there. The women went down 
on their knees on the edge of 
the sheer precipice and with 
hands upheld to heaven 
“prayed prayers” upon the 
head of the traitor, and what 
like those prayers were we can 
very surely guess. The first 
shot from the cutter killed the 
lugger’s helmsman, and there- 
with Hill seems to have yielded 
to Agnew’s counsels and en- 
deavoured to seek safety in 
flight. He had his cannon 
thrown overboard to lighten 
the craft—the spot where they 
lie is known to this day—and 
crowded on all sail. At first 
it seemed as if they might 
even yet be able to show the 
cutter a clean pair of heels, but 
the wind—always shifting and 
uncertain beneath high cliffs— 
dropped, so at least it would 
appear from an old “com/’ally ” 
or ditty that was made to com- 
memorate the fight, and whilst 
the lugger’s sails hung slack, 
the cutter by a skilful tack bore 
down upon her, and her crew 
were compelled to surrender. 
The cries from the cliffs were 
“lamentable” — meaning not 
sad, but very loud and terrible, 
as the throng collected there 
saw the craft that was manned 
by their sons and brothers 
boarded by the revenue men. 
She was conveyed as a prize 
to Greenock, one can only con- 
jecture why, but there Hugh 
Hill and his men were tried 
and sentenced to transporta- 
tion to America, The carpen- 
ter who had wrought the 
mischief received so many 
threatening letters, adorned 
with skulls and coffins and 
other devices, that he deemed it 
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salubrious to make a midnight 
flitting in the same direction 
to which he had carried his 
news, and his native place 
knew him no more. Hugh 
Hill returned after many years 
to be present at his father’s 
deathbed, but the times were 
changed, his old home had lost 
its charm, and he did not long 
remain there. 

Stilling, however, was car- 
ried on in more modest fashion, 
not only in the glens, but even 
within the little town itself, 
long after the stirring days of 
Hugh Hill. But few of the 
houses in those days possessed 
pumps and wells of their own, 
and one enterprising citizen 
who desired to carry on illicit 
distillation in all secrecy in his 
cellar, feared the attention 
that he might attract if he 
were to provide himself with 
such a luxury as a private 
water-supply. He therefore 
arranged to have the water 
led in secretly by wooden pipes 
from a spring in a neighbour’s 
backyard. The workman who 
carried out the work under 
cover of the darkness was 
solemnly sworn to silence, but 
he knew full well for what 
purpose the water was re- 
quired, and he hankered after 
the handsome reward that was 
offered to any one who would 
reveal the whereabouts of a 
still. One night, therefore, 
whilst his wife was busied 
about the house, he set up the 
tongs in the chimney corner, 
arrayed it in his hat and 
jacket, and talking to it like 
a friend, proceeded to tell it 
all particulars of the work on 
which he had been engaged. 
His wife overheard the dis- 


course and lost no time in 
giving information in the right 
quarter, and the reward was 
thus secured. 

It is supposed traditionally 
that no fox has his dwelling in 
Ulster. None the less there have 
ever been keen Nimrods there, 
hunting puss with much zest, 
even over the heathery heights 
and along the beetling cliffs 
of the rugged Antrim coast. 
Amongst the notabilities of the 
hunt in those old days were 
two ancient sea-dogs who had 
seen service in the French wars, 
and being by age and infirmity 
precluded from more active par- 
ticipation, hunted on wheels, 
driving each their tandem 
over the old roads that ran 
unfenced and with undeviating 
directness, innocent of curves 
or gradients, up and down 
the steepest hills. Their homes 
were some half-dozen miles 
apart, and on one occasion 
they agreed for a wager each 
to start in a post-chaise at an 
appointed time, and to drive 
by different roads to the 
Diamond of Coleraine, who- 
ever arrived first at the inn 
there to be the winner. One 
of them started to the moment, 
watch in hand, having first pro- 
mised the postilion a goodly 
reward if he should win the 
race,—an intimation to which 
he only responded by a touch 
of his cap, and by setting off 
at a pace that betokened his 
resolve to win the promised 
guerdon. The long main street 
of Coleraine came into view 
with no sign therein of the 
rival equipage. ‘Drive like 
the very d—Il, and we’ve 
won,” roared the old sea cap- 
tain from the window. 
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Down the street they tore, 
its occupants scattering like 
chaff before them, and drew 
up with a prodigious clatter 
at the inn door, when the post- 
boy, turning in his saddle with 
a broad grin, said—‘ I’m first 
here; I’ve won the wager and 
your bounty too.” 

The master of that northern 
pack, whilst in his full vigour 
and prime, was struck with 
mortal illness. Knowing that 
his days were numbered, he 
gave orders for his own funeral, 
and decreed that it should re- 
semble as little as possible the 
usual solemn and mournful pro- 
cession to the grave. The sad 
day came, and all the country- 
side gathered to do the late 
master honour. The hearse 
steod at the door, horsed with 
four mettlesome black steeds, 
and when the signal to start 
was given, it went away at full 
gallop. The drivers of the long 
train of vehicles, from stately 
carriages to humble jaunting- 
cars, who had expected the 
ordinary slow pace of such 
occasions, were constrained to 
lash their horses to keep up, 
and the mourners on foot were 
left running and gasping far 
behind. For seven miles, with- 
out slackening of speed, the 
wild cavalcade went, and it 
was only a scanty remnant that 
stood at the last by the open 
grave beneath the old weather- 
beaten church, hard by the 
eliffs and the Atlantic, where 
the master had elected to lie. 

The coroner for the district, 
who was also a J.P., dwelt 
at the head of one of the 
Antrim glens, whose windings 
offered safe security for many 
illegal practices long after the 
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strong arm of the law had sup- 
pressed them elsewhere. The 
potheen distilled in these moun- 
tain fastnesses had, from the 
nature of its manufacture, a 
flavour of peat-smoke and bog- 
water that, in the opinion of 
connoisseurs, rendered it far 
superior to what was known 
as “Parliament” or duly 
bonded whisky, and _ the 
worthy coroner did not suffer 
either his official or his magis- 
terial position to hinder him 
from enjoying the highly-prized 
liquor that was distilled, so 
to say, at his own door. One 
morning, after having laid in a 
supply of this “ mountain dew ” 
from a band of stillers with 
whom he stood on a friendly 
footing, the coroner had oc- 
casion to drive down to the 
little town on business. He 
had ne sooner arrived there 
than he was assailed by the 
police to sign warrants for the 
arrest of the very men with 
whom he had had commercial 
dealings but an hour before. 
A sudden and violent attack 
of gout in the coroner’s right 
hand rendered him, however, 
quite incapable of holding a 
pen, though not of driving, 
for he forthwith returned at 
furious speed up the glen, 
standing up in his gig and 
crying aloud to the winds of 
heaven, “The police are com- 
ing! The police are on their 
way up!” Needless to say, 
when the police did arrive, it 
was to find the nest deserted 
and the birds flown. 

On one occasion, whilst the 
gentlemen of our party were 
visiting at a house in the 
neighbourhood, they were in- 
vited to attend a cock-fight 
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which had been organised on 
a large scale. The coroner’s 
residence, owing to its secluded 
position, was deemed the most 
desirable place for the battle- 
royal to take place, but none 
the less, having regard to his 
judicial position, it was thought 
prudent to hold the contest at 
night. When our party gained 
the house, after a long and dif- 
ficult approach up a rugged 
road in the dark, the voice of 
the master was heard within 
proclaiming that, a large sack 
of potatoes having by mistake 
been placed against the hall- 
door, entrance must be sought 
by the back of the premises. 
Once indoors, however, they 
found banked-up turf-fires and 
the best of good cheer, as well 
a8 &@ numerous company al- 
ready assembled. The cock- 
fight took place in the roomy, 
low - ceiled kitchen, the birds 
fighting in the middle of the 
floor, the spectators gathered 
round the walls, whilst light 
was provided by four bare- 
footed wenches squatting in 
the corners, each holding aloft 
a torch made of blazing bog-fir. 
It was broad daylight before 
the battle was ended and the 
last chanticleer had crowed his 
victory over his rivals. 

The house in which our 
party were being hospitably 
entertained stood high up, on 
the very edge of the cliffs. 
The first news that greeted 
its owner upon his return in 
the sunshine of the early 
morning was the unpleasing 
intelligence that one of his 
best milch cows, in endeav- 
ouring to secure some speci- 
ally tempting morsel of herb- 
age, had fallen over the verge 
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and been dashed to pieces upon 
the rocks below. The disaster 
being irretrievable, the house- 
party determined at any rate to 
extract some amusement there- 
from, and a carefully worded 
message was sent up the glen 
to the coroner, their enter- 
tainer of the previous night, 
to apprise him that a lament- 
able fatality had oecurred, 
and a valuable life been lost 
over the cliffs. The coroner 
arrived without loss of time, 
and was received by the whole 
company with faces of portent- 
ous length and gloom. 

“We had best view the scene 
of the catastrophe,” said the 
host, as he led the way 
down the winding cliff-path. 
“There she lies, my precious 
Mollie,” he exclaimed, when 
on rounding an angle of the 
rocks they came upon the 
mangled remains of the cow. 

The coroner proved equal to 
the occasion. 

“Very sad, very sad indeed,” 
he murmured sympathetically, 
without moving a muscle of 
his face. Then, turning to 
the guests, and to a group of 
grinning stable-hands and 
hangers-on who had followed 
the party down, he empan- 
nelled a jury on the spot, and 
proceeded to take evidence in 
all proper form. There was no 
difficulty in arriving at a ver- 
dict, and the coroner entered 
in the records with the proper 
formalities that Mollie M‘ 
came by her death through 
falling over the cliffs, that no 
one was to blame for the acci- 
dent, and he claimed and re- 
ceived the fee due to him for 
holding an inquest. 

J. M. CALLWELL. 
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TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 





| BY ALFRED NOYES. 
VIL FLOS MERCATORUM. 


Fros Mzrcarorvm: On that night of nights, 

We drew from out our Mermaid cellarage 

All the old glory of London in one cask 

Of magic vintage. Never a city on earth— 

Rome, Paris, Florence, Bagdad—held for Ben 

The colours of old London ; and, that night, 

We staved them like a wine, and drank, drank deep ! 





’Twas Master Heywood, whom the Mermaid Inn 
i Had dubbed our London laureate, hauled the cask 

Out of its ancient harbourage. ‘“‘ Ben,” he cried, 
Bustling into the room with Dekker and Brome, 
“The prentices are up!” Ben raised his head 
Out of the chimney-corner where he drowsed, 
And listened, reaching slowly for his pipe. 


“ Clerk of the Bow Bell,” all along the Cheape 
There came a shout that swelled into a roar. 

“What! Will they storm the Mermaid?’ Heywood laughed, 
“ They are turning into Bread Street !” 





Down they came! 

We heard them hooting round the poor old Clerk— 
“Clubs! Clubs! The rogue would have us work all night! 
He rang ten minutes late! Fifteen, by Paul’s!” 

And over the hubbub rose, like a thin bell, 
The Clerk’s entreaty—‘ Now, good boys, good boys, 
Children of Cheape, be still, I do beseech you! 
I took some forty winks, but then...” A roar 
Of wrathful laughter drowned him—“ Forty winks ! 
Remember Black May-day! We’ll make you wink!” 
There was a scuffle, and into the tavern rushed 
Gregory Clopton, Clerk of the Bow Bell,— 
A tall thin man, with yellow hair a-stream, 
And blazing eyes. 

“ Hide me,” he clamoured, “ quick ! 
These picaroons will murder me!” 
I closed 


The thick oak doors against the coloured storm 

Of prentices in red and green and ray, 

Saffron and Reading tawny. Twenty clubs 
Drubbed on the panels as I barred them out ; 

And even our walls and shutters could not drown 

' Their song that, like a mocking peal of bells, 
Under our windows, made all Bread Street ring :— 
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“ Clerk of the Bow Bell, 
With the yellow locks, 
For thy late ringing 
Thy head shall have knocks!” 


Then Heywood, seeing the Clerk was all a-quake, 
Went to an upper casement that o’er-looked 


‘The whole of Bread Street. Heywood knew their ways, 
And parleyed with them till their anger turned 


To shouts of merriment. Then, like one deep bell 
His voice rang out, in answer to their peal :— 


“ Children of Cheape, 
Hold you all still ! 

You shall have Bow Bell 
Rung at your will!” 


Loudly they cheered him. Courteously he bowed, 
Then firmly shut the window ; and, ere I filled 
His cup with sack again, the crowd had gone. 


“My clochard, sirs, is warm,” quavered the Clerk. 
“T do confess I took some forty winks ! 
They are good lads, our prentices of Cheape, 
But hasty !” 
“Wine!” said Ben. He filled a cup 
And thrust it into Gregory’s trembling hands. 
“Yours is a task,” said Dekker, “a great task ! 
You sit among the gods, a lord of time, 
Measuring out the pulse of London’s heart.” 
“ Ay, sir, above the hours and days and years, 
I sometimes think. ’Tis a great Bell—the Bow! 
And hath been, since the days of Whittington.” 
“The good old days,” growled Ben. ‘ Both good and bad 
Were measured by my Bell,” the Clerk replied. 
And, while he spoke, warmed by the wine, his voice 
Mellowed and floated up and down the scale 
As if the music of the London bells 
Lingered upon his tongue. “I know them all, 
And love them, all the voices of the bells. 
Fios MercatorumM! That’s the Bell of Bow 
Remembering Richard Whittington. You should hear 
The bells of London when they tell his tale. 
Once, after hearing them, I wrote it down. 
I know the tale by heart now, every turn.” 
“Then ring it out,” said Heywood. 
Gregory smiled 
And cleared his throat. 
“You must imagine, sirs, 
The Clerk, sitting on high, among the clouds, 
With London spread beneath him like a map. 
Under his tower, a flock of prentices 
Calling like bells, of little size or weight, 
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But bells no less, ask that the Bell of Bow 
Shall tell the tale of Richard Whittington, 


As thus.” 

Then Gregory Clopton, mellowing all 
The chiming vowels, and dwelling on every tone 
In rhythm or rhyme that helped to swell the peal 
Or keep the ringing measure, beat for beat, 
Chanted this legend of the London bells :— 


I, 


Clerk of the Bow Bell, four and twenty prentices, 
All upon a Hallowe’en, we prithee, for our joy, 
Ring a little turn again for sweet Dick Whittington, 

Flos Mercatorum, and a barefoot boy !|— 


“Children of Cheape,” did that old Clerk answer, 
“You will have a peal, then, for well may you know, 
All the bells of London remember Richard Whittington 
When they hear the voice of the big Bell of Bow!” — 


Clerk with the yellow locks, mellow be thy malmsey ! 
He was once a prentice, and carolled in the Strand ! 

Ay, and we are all, too, Marchaunt Adventurers, 
Prentices of London, and lords of Engeland. 


Children of Cheape, did that old Clerk answer, 
“Hold you, ah hold you, ah hold you all still! 
Souling if you come to the glory of a Prentice, 
You shall have the Bow Bell ite at sie will!” 


. | Whittington ! ! Whittington! ! O, turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London,” the big Bell began : 

‘Where was he born? O, at Pauntley in Somerset, 
Hard by Cold Ashton, ‘Cold Ashton,” it ran. 


“ Flos Mercatorum,” mourned the bell of All Hallowes, 
“There was he an orphan, O, a little lad alone!” 
“Then we all sang,” echoed happy St Saviour’s, 
“ Called him, and lured him, and made him our own. 


Told him a tale as he lay upon the hillside, 
Looking on his home in the meadow-lands below !” 
“Told him a tale,” clanged the bell of Cold Abbey ; 
“Told him the truth,” boomed the big Bell of Bow! 


Told him of a City that was like a blazoned missal-book, 
Black with oaken gables, carven and inscrolled ; 

Every street a coloured page, and every sign a hieroglyph, 
Dusky with enchantments, a City paved with gold ; 
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Clasped with four great clasps, we sung, gates of royal splendour! 
Upstarts may not lift that book, so heavy it is with gems: 
Flos Mercatorum, when they flout your Rose.of England, 
Take and read it, Whittington, your ships are on the Thames! 


Take and read it, Whittington, your volume of adventure, 
Turn the heavy pages till the mighty tale is told,— 

All the ringing record of the younger sons of England, 
Down to Amen Corner, lad, a City paved with gold! 


“ Younger son, younger son, up with stick and bundle !”— 
Even so we rung for him—‘‘ But—kneel before you go; 
Kneel, by your father’s grave, in little Pauntley Chancel, 
Look upon the painted panes that hold your Arms a-glow,— 


Coat of Gules and Azure ; but the proud will not remember it! 
And the Crest a Lion’s Head, until the new be won! 

Far away, remember it! And O, remember this, too,— 
Every barefoot boy on earth is but a younger son. 


Kneel you by your father’s grave, and look upon your shield, lad ! 
Then—go out, unshielded, but with all the world to win! 

Look upon your Lion—for the proud will not remember it— 
Flos Mercatorum, ay, and England’s Benjamin !” 


Proudly he answered us, beneath the painted window,— 
“Though I be a younger son, the glory falls to me: 

While my brother bideth by a little land in Somerset, 
All the open Earth is mine, and all the Ocean-sea. 


Yet will I remember, yet will I remember, 
By the chivalry of God, until my day be done, 
When I meet a gentle heart, lonely and unshielded, 
Every barefoot boy on earth is but a younger son!” 


Then he looked to Northward for the painted ships of Bristol ; 
Far away, and cold as death, he saw the Severn shine: 

Then he looked to Eastward, and he saw a string of colours 
Trickling through the grey hills, like elfin drops of wine ; 


Down along the Mendip dale, the chapmen and their horses, 
Far away, and carrying each its little coloured load, 

Winding like a fairy-tale, with pack and corded bundle, 
Trickling like a crimson thread along the silver road. 


Quick he ran to meet them, stick and bundle on his shoulder ! 
Over by Cold Ashton, he met them trampling down,— 

White shaggy horses with their packs of purple spicery, 
Crimson kegs of malmsey, and the silks of London town. 
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When the chapmen asked of him the bridle-path to Dorset, 
Blithely he showed them, and he led them on their way, 

Led them through the fern with their bales of breathing Araby, 
Led them to a bridle-path that saved them half a day. 











Merrily shook the silver bells that hung the broidered bridle-rein, 
Chiming to his hand, as he led them through the fern, 

Down to deep Dorset, and the wooded Isle of Purbeck, 
Then—by little Kimmeridge—they led him turn for turn, 


Down by little Kimmeridge, and up by Hampshire forest-roads, 
Round by Sussex violets, and apple-bloom of Kent, 

Singing songs of London, telling tales of London, 
All the way to London, with packs of wool they went. 


‘London was London, then! A clean, clear moat 
Girdled her walls that measured, round about, 
Three miles or less. She is big and dirty now,” 
Said Dekker. 

“O, ay, a silver moat,” growled Ben, 
“That’s the new poetry! Call it crystal, lad! 
But, till you kiss the Beast, you’ll never find 
Your Fairy Prince. Why, all those crowded streets, 
Flung all their filth, their refuse, rags and bones, 
Dead cats and dogs, into your clean clear moat, 
And made it sluggish as old Acheron. 
Fevers and plagues, death in a thousand shapes 
Crawled out of it. London was dirty, lad ; 
And till you kiss that fact, you’ll never see 
The glory of this old Jerusalem !” 

“ Ay, ’tis the fogs that make the sunset red,” 
Answered Tom Heywood. “London is earthy, coarse, 
Grimy and grand. You must make dirt the ground, 
Or lose the colours of friend Clopton’s tale. 

Ring on!” And, nothing loth, the Clerk resumed :— 





II, 


Bravely swelled his heart to see the moat of London glittering 
Round her mighty wall—they told him—two miles long! 

Then—he gasped as, echoing in by grim black Aldgate, 
Suddenly their shaggy nags were nodding through a throng! 


Prentices in red and ray, marchaunts in their saffron, 
Aldermen in violets, and minstrels in white, 
Clerks in homely hoods of budge, and wives with crimson 
wimples, 
Thronging as to welcome him that happy summer night. 
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“Back,” they cried, and “Clear the way,” and caught the ringing 
bridle-reins : 
“Wait! the Watch is going by this vigil of St John!” 
Merrily laughed the chapmen then, reining their great white horses 
back, 
“When the pageant passes, lad, we'll up and follow on!” 


There, as thick the crowd surged, beneath the blossomed ale-poles, 
Lifting up to Whittington a fair face afraid, 

Swept against his horse by a billow of madcap prentices, 
Hard against the stirrup breathed a green-gowned maid. 


Swift he drew her up and up, and throned her there before him, 
High above the throng with her laughing April eyes, 

Like a Queen of Faérie on the great pack-saddle. 
“Hey!” laughed the chapmen, “the prentice wins the prize!” 


“ Whittington ! Whittington! the world is all before you!” 
Blithely rang the bells and the steeples rocked and reeled ! 

Then—he saw her eyes grow wide, and, all along by Leaden Hall, 
Drums rolled, earth shook, and shattering trumpets pealed. 


Like a marching sunset, there, from Leaden Hall to Aldgate, 
Flared the crimson cressets—O, her brows were haloed then !— 

Then the stirring steeds went by with all their mounted trumpeters, 
Then, in ringing harness, a thousand marching men. 


Marching—marching—his heart and all the halberdiers, 
And his pulses throbbing with the throbbing of the drums ; 
Marching—marching—his blood and all the burganets ! 
“Look,” she cried, “O, look,” she cried, “and now the morrice 
comes !” 


Dancing—dancing—her eyes and all the Lincoln Green, 
Robin Hood and Friar Tuck, dancing through the town! 

“Where is Marian?” Laughingly she turned to Richard Whittington. 
“ Here,” he said, and pointed to her own green gown. 


Dancing—dancing—her heart and all the morrice-bells ! 
Then there burst a mighty shout from thrice a thousand throats ! 
Then, with all their bows bent, and sheaves of peacock arrows, 
Marched the tall archers in their white silk coats, 


White silk coats, with the crest of London City 
Crimson on the shoulder, a sign for all to read,— 

Marching—marching—and then the sworded henchmen, 
Then, William Walworth, on his great stirring steed. 
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Flos Mercatorum, ay, the fish-monger, Walworth,— 
He whose nets of silk drew the silver from the tide, 

He who saved the king when the king was but a prentice,— 
Lord Mayor of London, with his sword at his side! 


Honour was his oyster, ay, and with his sword he opened it! 
After him the pageant of his great craft came,— 

Drawn by horses of the sea, in mighty opal oyster-shells, 
Rode the white sea-witches, with their tails of silver flame ; 


Curling in the shells for a banquet on Olympus,— 
Little breasts of rounded pearl and mouths of ruby wine, 
Tails of molten silver in the crimson of the cressets 
Flashing now to gold and now to green sea-shine, 


Grim black Aldgate like a deep green sea-cave 

Burned with magic changes of the Deep whence all begins,— 
Milk-white arms, and the trumpets of Arion, 

Floating opal tendrils and rainbow-coloured fins. 


Burned with magic changes, his blood and all the pageantry ; 
Burned with deep sea-changes, the wonder in her eyes ; 

Flos Mercatorum! ’Twas the rose-mary of Paphos, 
Reddening all the City for the prentice and his prize! 


All the book of London, the pages of adventure, 
Passed before the prentice on that vigil of St John: 

Then the chapmen shook their reins,—‘ We'll ride behind the revelry, 
Round again to Cornhill! Up, and follow on!” 


Riding on his pack-horse, above the shouting multitude, 
There she turned and smiled at him, and thanked him for his grace: 
“Let me down by Red Rose Lane,” and, like a wave of twilight 
While she spoke, her shadowy hair—touched his tingling face. 


When they came to Red Rose Lane, beneath the blossomed ale-poles, 
Light along his arm she lay, a moment, leaping down: 

Then she waved “ farewell ” to him, and down the Lane he watched her 
Flitting through the darkness in her gay green gown. 


All along the Cheape, as he rode among the chapmen, 
Round by Black Friars, to the Two-Necked Swan 

Coloured like the sunset, prentices and maidens 
Danced for red roses on the vigil of St John. 


Over them were jewelled lamps in great black galleries, 
Garlanded with beauty, and burning all the night; 

All the doors were shadowy with orpin and St John’s wort, 
Long fennel, green birch, and lilies of delight. 
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“ He should have slept here at the Mermaid Inn,” 

Said Heywood as the chanter paused for breath. 

“What? Has our Mermaid sung so long?” cried Ben. 

“Her beams are black enough. There was an Inn,” 

Said Tom, “that bore the name; and through its heart 

There flowed the right old purple. I like to think 

It was the same, where Lydgate took his ease 

After his hood was stolen ; and Gower, perchance ; 

And, though he loved the Z'’abard for a-while, 

I like to‘think the Father of us all, 

The old Adam of English minstrelsy caroused 

Here in the Mermaid Tavern. Ay, who knows? 

Perhaps Dan Chaucer, with his kind shrewd face 

Fresh as an apple o’er his fur-fringed gown, 

One plump hand sporting with his golden chain, 

Looked out from that old casement o’er the sign, 

And saw the pageant, and the shaggy nags, 

With Whittington, and his green-gowned maid, go by. 
“O, very like,” said Clopton, “for the bells 

Left not a head indoors that night.” He drank 

A draught of malmsey—and thus renewed his tale:— 


III. 


“ Flos Mercatorum,” mourned the bell of All Hallowes, 
“There was he an orphan, O, a little lad alone, 

Rubbing down the great white horses for a supper!” 
“ Ay,” boomed the Bow Bell, “his hands were his own!” 


Where did he sleep? Ona plump white wool-pack, 
Open to the moon on that vigil of St John, 

Sheltered from the dew, where the black-timbered gallery 
Frowned above the yard of the T'wo-Necked Swan. 


Early in the morning, clanged the bell of St Martin’s, 
Early in the morning, with a groat in his hand, 

Mournfully he parted with the jolly-hearted chapmen, 
Shouldered his bundle and walked into the Strand ; 


Walked into the Strand, and back again to West Cheape, 
Staring at the wizardry of every painted sign, 

Dazed with the steeples and the rich heraldic cornices 
Drinking in the colours of the Cheape like wine. 


All about the booths now, the parti-coloured prentices 
Fluted like a flock of birds along a summer lane, 
Green linnets, red caps, and gay gold-finches,— 
What d’ye lack, and what d’ye lack, and what d’ye lack again ? 


“Buy my dainty doublets, cut on double taffetas, 
Buy my Paris thread,” they cried, and caught him by the hand. 
“Laces for your Heart’s-Delight, and lawns to make her love you, 
Cambric for her wimple, O, the finest _in the land.” 
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London was mighty when her marchaunts loved their merchandise, 
Bales of Eastern magic that empurpled wharf and quay: 

London was mighty when her booths were a dream-market, 
Loaded with the colours of the sunset and the sea. 


There, in all their glory, with the Virgin on their bannerols, 
Glory out of Genoa, the Mercers might be seen, 

Walking to their Company of Marchaunt Adventurers ;— 
Gallantly they jetted it in scarlet and in green. 


There, in all the glory of the lordly Linen Armourers, 

Walked the Marchaunt Taylors with the Pilgrim of their trade, 
Fresh from adventuring in Italy and Flanders, 

Flos Mercatorum, for a green-gowned maid. 


London was a City when the Poulters ruled the Poultry ! 
Rosaries of prayer were hung in Paternoster Row, 
Gutter Lane was Guthrun’s, then; and, bright with painted missal- 
books, 
Ave Mary Corner, sirs, was fairer than ye know. 


Ah, but he was hungry, foot-sore, weary, 
Knocking at the doors of the armourers that day ! 

What dye lack? they asked of him; but no man lacked a prentice: 
When he told them what he lacked, they frowned and turned away. 


Hard was his bed that night, beneath a cruel archway, 
Down among the hulks, with his heart growing cold ! 

London is a rare town, but O, the streets of London, 
Red though their flints be, they are not red with gold. 


Down among the hulks, as he used at his bedside 
— Jesters of England, this was very long ago !— 
Knelt he, with clasped hands, praying to our Father, 
Simply as a little child . . . England, even so! 


England was a nation when her hearts were great and simple ! 
Hath she yet forgotten? Are the great days done? 

Yet will I remember, yet will I remember 
How he knelt him in the dark, her little younger son! 


England was mighty when her hearts were great and simple, 
When the Might that made a man was greater than his own : 
Knights on the Narrow Way had little need of subtlety : 
So he knelt him in the dark, a child before the Throne! 


Pale in the dawn, ere he marched on his adventure, 
Starving for a crust, did he kneel a-while again, 

Then, upon the fourth night, he cried, O, like a wounded bird, 
Let me die, if die I must, in Red Rose Lane. 
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Like a little wounded bird he trailed through the darkness, 
Laid him on a door-step, and then—0O, like a breath 
Pitifully blowing out his life’s little rush-light, 
Came a gush of blackness, a swoon, deep as death. 


Then he heard a rough voice! Then he saw a lanthorn! 
Then he saw a bearded face, and blindly wondered whose : 

Then—a marchaunt’s portly legs, with great Rose- Windows, 
Bigger than St Paul’s, he thought, embroidered on his shoes. 


“ Alice!” roared the voice, and then, O like a lilied angel, 
Leaning from the lighted door a fair face afraid, 

Leaning over Red Rose Lane, O, leaning out of Paradise, 
Drooped the sudden glory of his green-gowned maid ! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE FRENCH ELECTORAL REFORM. 


Just before the summer re- 
cess the French Chamber, by 
339 votes against 217, adopted 
the Electoral Reform Bill. It 
abolishes the system of small 
district voting and institutes 
a method of consulting univer- 
sal suffrage, by which the politi- 
cal minorities in the country 
will obtain a fairer proportion 
of seats in the Chamber. It 
is Scrutin de Liste, with Pro- 
portional Representation in a 
modified form, which still leaves 
certain advantages to the ma- 
jority. Though their victory is 
incomplete, the proportional- 
ists are satisfied, because it is 
now almost certain the new 
mode of consulting universal 
suffrage will be applied at the 
next General Elections in May 
1914, and because the principle 
of allotting the seats in the 
Chamber in proportion to the 
number of electors going to the 
poll is definitely accepted. In- 
deed on the morrow of the vote 
M. Dansette, Deputy for Lille, 
writing in the ‘Kelair,’ quali- 
fied the adoption of the Bill as 
“perhaps the most considerable 
event of our political history 
since the establishment of uni- 
versal suffrage.” That appre- 
ciation may be less exaggerated 
than most people imagine. 
To understand the advisability, 
not to say the absolute neces- 
sity, to substitute a different 
mode of election for the small 
district voting which makes 
every Deputy desirous of secur- 
ing re-election the humble serv- 
ant of the men who procured 


him his seat in Parliament, it 
will suffice to remember how 
the present situation arose. 
Since the foundation of the 
Third French Republic, on only 
one occasion, the General Elec- 
tions of 1877, after Marshal 
MacMahon’s coup d'état, did 
fifty per cent of the electors go 
to the poll! From that time 
till to-day the proportion of 
abstainers has gone on increas- 
ing at every successive consul- 
tation of Universal Suffrage. 
The electors belonging to the 
political minorities, and especi- 
ally those of the aristocratic 
and upper bourgeois classes, 
seeing the number of their 
representatives in Parliament 
decrease, lost heart. Their 
argument was, “What is the 
use of going to the poll? 
Our votes will inevitably be 
swamped by those of the 
advanced Republican and 
Socialist workmen.” But the 
injustice of the Scrutin d’Ar- 
rondissement, by which a man 
polling, say, 50,000 votes is 
elected, while the opposition, 
which may have given 49,999 
votes to its candidate, is left 
entirely unrepresented, became 
so flagrant that it was not 
astonishing means should be 
sought to remedy it. Having 
before them the example of 
Belgium, where the propor- 
tional representation in the 
Chambers of all the political 
parties in the country had, 
since 1900, been secured by the 
Hondt method, and given satis- 
factory results, it was natural 
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the French reformers should 
think of the adoption of that 
system, of which the principle 
was conceived by the English 
savant, Thomas Hare, in 1859. 

It was M. Charles Benoist 
who took the lead and earned 
the nickname of “Father of 
the R.P.” He and his followers 
had strong arguments of a 
general character to put before 
the country in favour of their 
proposed reform, but there are 
others about which less has 
been said. The old method 
of small district voting had 
resulted in the weakening 
of political parties and in the 
formation of groups of Deputies 
for the defence of their special 
electoral interests. It may be 
said that at the present moment 
there is in the Chamber only 
one political party in the old 
and correct acceptation of the 
expression, and that party is 
the Socialist party. It is 
admitted even by their adver- 
saries that the Unified Social- 
ists, with M. Jaures at their 
head, place the general in- 
terests of their party and, as 
they understand them, of their 
country, before and above per- 
sonal considerations. As for 
the Radicals, they are held 
together by their desire to 
continue to enjoy the sweets 
and advantages of power. 

A striking proof of the cor- 
rectness of this assertion is 
furnished by the fact that of 
the ninety odd members com- 
posing the newly formed “ Com- 
mittee for the Defence of Uni- 
versal Suffrage,” which has 
undertaken to agitate the 
country with the object of in- 
ducing the Senate to reject 
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the reform and thus ensure the 
maintenance of the existing 
system of small district voting, 
no fewer than thirty-five are 
former Ministers or Under- 
Secretaries of State. It is 
true many of them are Senators, 
and consequently not person- 
ally concerned in the projected 
measure, except in so far as its 
adoption may in a more or less 
near future lead to the modi- 
fication of the mode of election 
of members of the Upper 
Assembly. As for the ex- 
Ministers belonging to the 
Chamber who are on the list 
of this Committee, it is quite 
possible that as they are for 
the most part eminent men 
they will keep their seats even 
with the adoption of Scrutin 
de Liste with Proportional Re- 
presentation, but their chances 
of being chosen as Minister 
will probably be materially 
diminished. The same remark 
holds good even for the ex- 
Ministers belonging to the 
Senate, because they are all 
Radicals, and if any politi- 
cal party is likely to see its 
numerical strength in Parlia- 
ment diminished by the applica- 
tion of the proposed electoral 
reform it is the Radical party, 
which made so many promises 
it never kept and used such 
scandalous official pressure to 
secure the election of its sup- 
porters. Moreover, the parti- 
sans of the reform are con- 
vinced the adoption of Scrutin 
de Liste with Proportional Re- 
presentation will induce many 
eminent men, who till now 
have shrunk from the slavery 
imposed on their representa- 
tives by the electors, to present 
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themselves as candidates in the 
enlarged constituencies. 

At the present moment, with 
the Scrutin d’Arrondissement, 
it is almost impossible for a 
Deputy to attend properly to 
his parliamentary work. It 
may be stated, on most trust- 
worthy authority, thatof twenty 
letters received by a Deputy 
from his electors an average of 
eighteen concern local affairs 
or private interests and only 
two his legislative mandate. 
The consequence is that having 
to attend to those affairs he 
must write numerous letters, 
take steps to obtain favours 
from Ministers and high 
officials, &c. His time is so 
fully occupied by this work 
that he has no leisure to study 
the questions on which he is 
called on to vote. All his 
energy is spent in satisfying 
his constituents’ local or priv- 
ate interests. 

Indeed it is no exaggeration 
to say that of the 497 Deputies 
composing the present Chamber 
there were at least 350 who did 
not study the parliamentary 
papers (the reports of the Uni- 
versal Suffrage Commission, 
&c.) before voting against or 
for the Electoral Reform Bill, 
though it is a measure which 
concerns them personally. As 
for the other parliamentary 
papers, it may be taken for 
granted that even a larger 
number of Deputies abstain 
from reading them. It is a 
regrettable but undeniable fact 
that the Scrutin d’Arrondisse- 
ment method of voting has led 
to the Deputyship being sought 
by very many men who regard 
their election as an appoint- 


ment to a post which, for the 
emoluments attached to it, has 
to be preserved. It is probable 
some of them will fail to secure 
re-election by the proposed new 
method of consulting Universal 
Suffrage, and will be replaced 
by persons of greater political 
influence; and perhaps those 
who succeed in keeping their 
seats will, when relieved of the 
constant appeals of their con- 
stituents, have the necessary 
time to study the Bills sub- 
mitted to them, and thus -be- 
come good legislators. 

The hoped-for results of the 
application of the proposed 
Electoral Reform may therefore 
be summed up as follows :— 

The reduction to a minimum 
of the possibilities of corrupt 
practices. 

The constitution of really 
homogeneous political parties. 

The raising of the moral 
and intellectual standard of 
Deputies. 

The possibility to effect the 
much-needed and long-promised 
administrative and social re- 
forms. 

The proposed electoral reform 
does not in any way modify the 
part to be played by the elector 
personally. He votes in exactly 
the same way as if it were an 
ordinary Scrutin de Liste elec- 
tion. It devolves on the elec- 
toral verification commission to 
make the elementary additions 
and divisions which are re- 
quired for the distribution of 
the seats in the Chamber to 
the competitors. A citizen 
cannot be a candidate in more 
than one constituency (depart- 
ment). If he makes the legal 
declaration as candidate in 
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more than one constituency 
only the first in date is valid, 
and if they all bear the same 
date all are null and void. 
The lists of candidates drawn 
up by the political parties con- 
testing the election must be 
presented to the Prefectoral 
authorities for legalisation. 
Two or more lists of candi- 
dates of a constituency may be 
allied for the utilisation of their 
votes remaining over after the 
first distribution of seats, by 
the application of the -elec- 
toral standard measure, which 
is called “electoral quotient.” 
The declaration of such an 
alliance, described as “ appar- 
entment,” signed by the first 
candidate of each of the con- 
tracting lists, must be made 
at least ten days before the 
opening of the poll. 

The voting tickets are print- 
ed and distributed to the elec- 
tors by the Prefectoral author- 
ities, and none but those tickets 
are valid. They are given to 
each elector with his elector’s 
card, and consist in the legally 
registered lists of candidates, 
with a blank space at the foot 
of each, and a completely blank 
sheet, each of which bears a 
special number. When a vot- 
ing ticket contains more names 
than the number of Deputies 
to be elected, it is valid, but 
the additional names are not 
counted. 

The result of the voting at 
each polling-place is, with the 
voting tickets, &c., sent in a 
registered packet by post to 
the President of the Civil 
Tribunal of the ehief town of 
the department. On the day 
previously fixed the registered 





packets thus received are 
opened by the President of 
the Civil Tribunal, assisted by 
a Commission composed of three 
members of the Council General 
of the department selected by 
lot, and two representatives of 
each of the competing lists 
designated by the candidates 
themselves. The Commission 
counts the number of electors 
who have voted, and the num- 
ber of votes given to each 
candidate. To establish the 
electoral quotient or standard 
measure, the total number of 
electors having participated in 
the election is divided by the 
number of Deputies attributed 
to the constituency (depart- 
ment). The first distribution 
of seats in the Chamber to 
the respective lists is made 
by dividing the number of 
electors having voted in favour 
of each list by the electoral 
quotient or standard measure. 
Though every elector must em- 
ploy one of the official printed 
lists or forms furnished by the 
Prefectoral authorities — each 
bearing a title such as “ Radical 
List,” ‘Conservative List,” 
“Socialist List,” &c.,—he is 
at liberty to vote for all the 
candidates forming the list, or 
to modify the list by striking 
out names and inserting others 
of candidates inscribed on other 
lists; or he can, if he so 
chooses, vote with an incom- 
plete list. Consequently, to 
ascertain the total number of 
electors who voted for the 
list, all the votes given to the 
candidates on the voting 
tickets bearing the title of 
the list, and all the votes 
attributed to its candidates 
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by electors voting with vot- 
ing tickets bearing the title 
of competing lists, are added 
together. The total forms 
what is termed the “electoral 
mass” of the list, which has 
to be divided by the number 
of Deputies to be elected by 
the constituency to fix the 
average number of electors who 
voted for the list. Each list 
receives a8 many seats as the 
number of its supporters con- 
tains the electoral quotient or 
standard measure. After this 
first allotment of seats, and in 
the case of alliances between 
lists having been contracted, 
the unrepresented votes of 
each group of allied lists are 
added together; and in the 
case of the total being equal 
to or superior to the electoral 
quotient, the group gains one 
or more additional seat. Then 
if a list or group of lists rep- 
resents the absolute majority 
of voters at the election, and 
has not yet been allotted the 
absolute majority of seats in 
the Chamber attributed to the 
constituency, an additional seat 
is given to it. In the event- 
uality of one or more seat still 
remaining unallotted, it is 
awarded to the list or group 
of lists having the largest 
average of votes for the seat 
or seats already attributed to 
it. The distribution of the 
seats between allied lists of 
the seats captured by their 
alliance is also made by the 
application of the same sys- 
tem of the largest average. 
To establish the average of a 
list or group of lists, the votes 
recorded in its favour are 


divided by the number of seats 
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already allotted to it plus one. 
The first of the seats remain- 
ing unattributed is given to 
the list or group of lists 
showing the largest average. 
In the case of lists or groups 
of lists presenting the same 
average, the seat is given to 
the list or group of lists which 
may have polled the largest 
number of votes. The same 
operation is repeated for the 
allotment of each of the seats 
which may still remain to be 
distributed. If no alliance has 
been made between lists, the 
unallotted seats, after the first 
distribution by the application 
of the electoral quotient or 
standard measure, is effected 
by the largest average sys- 
tem. The seats in the Chamber 
thus secured by the respective 
lists are allotted to the can- 
didates in proportion to the 
number of votes recorded in 
their favour. In the case of 
equality, the senior in age 
gets the seat. If a seat can 
be claimed in virtue of equal- 
ity by two or more lists, it 
is given to the list whose 
candidates may have secured 
the largest number of votes. 
A candidate, to be proclaimed 
Deputy, must have polled at 
least a number of votes equal 
to the electoral quotient (stand- 
ard measure), or half the total 
number of the votes recorded 
in favour of his list. When 
the total number of voters at 
an election is not superior to 
half the electors inscribed on 
the electoral roll, no seat is 
attributed ; but a second ballot 
takes place fifteen days later, 
and it is valid whatever be 
the number of voters. There 
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are to be no by - elections. 
When during the four years’ 
legislature a seat may be- 
come vacant in a constituency 
by death, resignation, or any 
other cause, it is filled by the 
candidate who at the last 
election stood next on the list 
after those to whom seats 
were allotted. 

This electoral reform may at 
first sight appear rather com- 
plicated; but it is in reality 
simple, and to make its work- 
ing quite clear it will suffice to 
give an example. Let it be 
supposed that in a constituency 
(department) called on to elect 6 
Deputies, four political parties, 
the Socialists, the Conserva- 
tives, the Radicals, and the 
Progressists, present lists of 
candidates. The 6 candidates 
forming the Socialist list ob- 
tain the suffrages of, say, 
19,700 electors, those of the 
Conservative list 14,176, those 
of the Radical list 51,125, and 
those of the Progressist list 
33,114. The number of elec- 
tors participating in the elec- 
tion is therefore 118,115, which 
being divided by 6, the number 
of the Deputies to be elected, 
gives 19,685 as the electoral 
quotient or standard measure, 
In the first place, each list re- 
ceives as many seats in the 
Chamber as the number of 
suffrages polled by it contains 
the electoral quotient. Con- 
sequently the Socialist list 
with its 19,700 votes gains 
1 seat, and has 15 unrepre- 
sented votes ; the Conservative 
list with its 14,176 votes fails 
to capture a seat, but has 
14,176 unrepresented votes; 
the Radical list with its 51,125 
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votes wins 2 seats, and has 
11,755 unrepresented votes; 
and the Progressist list with 
its 33,114 votes gets 1 seat, 
and has 13,429 unrepresented 
votes. Thus 4 of the 6 seats 
attributed to the constituency 
are allotted. 

In the case of no alliance 
between lists having been con- 
tracted, the 2 remaining seats 
are distributed by the system 
of the largest average. If the 
Socialists with their 19,700 
votes be given a second seat, 
their average of suffrages for 
each seat would be 9,850; if a 
seat be given to the Conserva- 
tives who failed to obtain one 
for their 14,176 suffrages, their 
average would be 14,176; if 
the Radicals with their 51,125 
votes were granted a third 
seat, their average of suffrages 
for each seat would be 17,041; 
and if the Progressists with 
their 33,114 votes be given a 
second seat, their average of 
suffrages for each seat would 
be 16,557. Consequently the 
Radical list having the largest 
average would get the first of 
the two seats remaining to be 
distributed after the first allot- 
ment by the application of the 
electoral quotient. By repeat- 
ing the operation for the allot- 
ment of the last remaining seat 
it will be seen that it goes to 
the Progressist list, because its 
average is 16,557. The result 
of the election would there- 
fore be— 





Socialist list 1 seat 
Conservative list 0 seat 
Radical list 3 seats 
Progressist list . 2 seats 
Total 6 seats 
ee 
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However, supposing an alli- 
ance for the utilisation of the 
suffrages left unrepresented 
after the first distribution of 
seats by the application of the 
electoral quotient or standard 
measure had been contracted 
between the Socialist, Con- 
servative, and Progressist lists, 
the result of the election would 
be modified. The unrepresented 
votes of those three lists being 
as shown above, 15, 14,176, and 
13,429 respectively, make a 
total of 27,620. As that total 
is superior to the electoral 
quotient 19,685, the first of the 
two seats remaining to be 
allotted goes to the allied lists, 
and is attributed to the Pro- 
gressist list in virtue of the 
largest average system. The 
last seat is also captured by 
the allied lists in virtue of the 
stipulation that the list or 
group of lists which is sup- 
ported by the absolute majority 
of the voters at the election 
shall have the absolute majority 
of the seats in the Chamber 
allotted to the constituency. 
The total number of electors 
who recorded their votes in 
favour of the three allied lists 
was 66,990, or more than half 
the 118,115 who went to the 
poll. In virtue of the applica- 
tion of the largest average 
system to the three allied 
lists it is attributed to the 
Conservative list. The result 
of the election would there- 
fore be— 


Socialist list 1 seat 
Conservative list 1 seat 
Radical list 2 seats 
Progressist list . 2 seats 
Total 6 seats 
tte 
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The candidates to whom those 
seats are given are naturally 
those who on their respective 
lists polled the largest number 
of votes. 

The decision to attribute 1 
representative in the Cham- 
ber for every 70,000 French 
inhabitants or fraction over 
20,000 will only slightly reduce 
the number of Deputies. The 
present Chamber is composed 
of 597 Deputies, and the 
Assembly elected on the new 
basis will comprise about 584. 
Many thinly populated depart- 
ments will by the application 
of this method lose one or more 
representatives in Parliament, 
while the departments contain- 
ing great cities will be entitled 
to elect a larger number than 
previously. For instance, the 
department of the Seine, com- 
prising Paris, which in 1910 
returned 50 Deputies, will have 
the right to elect 57, and the 
department of the Nord, which 
elected 23, will return 26. 
The Seine-Inférieure will gain 
2 Deputies, the Bouches-du- 
Rhone and the Seine-et-Marne 
1 each, &c. Four departments 
will see the number of their 
representatives reduced to 2, 
and eight others to 3. It was 
on account of these inequalities 
M. Poincaré proposed to divide 
the department of the Seine 
into several constituencies, and 
to attach the small depart- 
ments to their neighbours for 
electoral purposes. It was the 
Arrondissementiers who, in the 
hope of wrecking the electoral 
reform, succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Chamber to adopt 
the amendment instituting 


the department as the in- 
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variable electoral constituency. 
The Government and its sup- 
porters in the Senate will in- 
sist on the Upper Assembly 
modifying that stipulation, at 
least eo far as the department 
of the Seine is concerned. Paris 
and its suburbs will therefore 
in all probability be divided 
into several constituencies, each 
electing a maximum of 15 Depu- 
ties, and the department of the 
Nord, with its 26 Deputies, 
will be divided into at least 
two electoral districts. It may 
be the Senate will be prevailed 
on to amalgamate certain small 
departments. That the Upper 
Assembly will effect such needed 
improvements in the Electoral 
Reform Bill is almost certain, 
or at least far more probable 
than that it will reject the 
measure. 

The violent, and at the same 
time underhand, opposition to 
the electoral reform which will 
be continued in the Senate, 
under the leadership of MM. 
Clemenceau and Combes, may 
lead to unforeseen consequences. 
Though the real object the 
“Committee for the Defence of 
Universal Suffrage” has in 
view is the maintenance of 
the present mode of election, 
the adversaries of the reform 
pretend they only wish to 
modify the measure adopted 
by the Chamber in such a 
manner as to secure the 
permanent predominance of 
Republicans in the Lower 
Assembly. It would be rash 
to predict what the future 
has in store for France, but 
it is an undeniable fact that 
the existenee of the Republican 
régime is not endangered either 
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by any single dynastic party 
or by a coalition of the small 
minorities representing what 
may be called the latent as- 
pirations of Duc d’Orleans and 
Prince Victor Napoleon. 

It is true that certain politi- 
cal personalities belonging to 
the Conservative opposition 
have sought and are still seek- 
ing to enlist the Catholic 
clergy under their respective 
banners, but they will fail, 
as they did at the last General 
Elections in 1910. The Pope 
then ordered the French 
bishops and clergy to abstain 
from allying themselves with 
any political party, but to use 
all their influence to secure the 
election of the candidates who, 
whether Republican, Royalist, 
or Imperialist, would under- 
take to support in Parliament 
the interests of the Church. 
So far from having modified 
the attitude he assumed at 
that time, Pius X., quite re- 
cently, repeated his instruc- 
tions on that matter to several 
French prelates, and Cardinal 
Merry del Val, at the end of 
August, insisted strongly to 
Mgr. Campistron, Bishop of 
Annency, on the necessity of 
executing them faithfully. 
Though the Catholic Church 
will therefore refuse to identify 
itself with any dynastic party, 
it is united with all the Con- 
servative minorities and the 
moderate Republicans, and 
even the Socialists, in demandc- 
ing the electoral reform of 
which the Radicals are the 
only irreducible adversaries. 

Nevertheless, though only a 
minority, those Masonic Rad- 
ieals will persevere to the 
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very last in their desperate 
efforts to “saboter” the pro- 


posed measure, and thus 
render its application im- 
possible. They hope that 


such a result would enable 
them to preserve their present 
position, and even improve it, 
at the General Elections in 
1914, but it is infinitely more 
probable that it would lead to 
a most serious conflict between 
the Senate and the Chamber, 
which might easily be trans- 
formed into a constitutional 
crisis. Already, in presence of 
the agitation commenced by 
MM. Clemenceau and Combes, 
M. Lucien Victor Meunier has 
declared he will propose the 
abolition of the Senate, and 
demand the institution of one 
single legislative assembly. On 
its side the ‘Journal I’Kv- 
énement’ reminds the inmates 
of the Luxembourg palace that 
long ago M. Guillemet pre- 
sented to the Chamber a Bill 
for the election by universal 
suffrage of the delegates elect- 
ing Senators. That Bill was 
voted by the Lower Assembly, 
but when it was sent to the 
Senate for discussion it was 
simply locked up in a cup- 
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board, where it has remained 
for the last sixteen years! 
There are almost infallible in- 
dications that if the present 
mode of voting were main- 
tained the Radicals would lose 
more ground than if the pro- 
posed new method of consult- 
ing universal suffrage were 
applied. The great majority 
of the electors, being favour- 
able to the adoption of pro- 
portional representation, would 
vent their resentment on those 
who had prevented its adop- 
tion. The wisest policy for the 
Radicals would be to cease 
their opposition and frankly 
accept the reform. Consider- 
ing the chaotic condition of 
political parties in France at 
the present time, it would be 
rash to indulge in predictions 
concerning the outcome of 
elections made with the pro- 
posed new method of consult- 
ing universal suffrage. How- 
ever, it is evident the better 
disciplined the party, the 
greater must be its chances of 
obtaining the number of seats 
in the Chamber to which its 
importance in the country 
entitles it. 
T, F. FARMAN. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


AMERICA AND FAIR-PLAY—THE PANAMA CANAL—‘THE BATTLE 
OF LIFE’—THE LESSONS OF MID-LOTHIAN—THE LATE MASTER OF 
JESUS COLLEGE—A LAST LINK WITH THE PAST—A DON OF THE 
OLD SCHOOL—A SPORTSMAN AND A GENTLEMAN. 


FouR years ago when the 
American athletes, bearing the 
Marathon prize with them in 
triumph, returned to their 
States, three gentlemen, Messrs 
Sullivan, Kirby, and M‘Cabe, 
made themselves the mouth- 
pieces of outraged honour. 
“The attitude of the English 
officials,” they declared, “was 
outrageous... . They taunted 
us in every conceivable way. 
They ridiculed our flag... . 
Their conduct was cruel, un- 
sportsmanlike, and absolutely 
unfair.” To these calumnies 
@ full and convincing reply was 
given at once. The falsehoods 
of Messrs Sullivan, Kirby, and 
M‘Cabe were duly nailed to 
the counter. They were nailed 
in vain. After Stockholm, as 
after London, the champions of 
American “sport” were noisily 
rancorous. They eould not, 
on this occasion, bring false 
charges against the English 
officials. They were forced to 
content themselves with assert- 
ing at the top of their voices 
that the English are “the 
worst losers on earth,” until 
at last they have stung to a 
reply the correspondent of ‘The 
Times,’ who was a witness at 
Stockholm of the Olympic 
Games. 

This correspondent has told 
the truth with a proper dignity 
and sense of fairness. He has 


set down the following three 
plain facts, which, said he, 
were well known to everybody 
who watched the events in the 
Stadium :— 

(1) “American runners in 
some of the races did as a team 
‘pocket’ competitors of other 
nations in a way which it was 
impossible to regard as acci- 
dental. 

(2) “As individuals they did 
on several occasions, besides, 
apparently with intention, 
‘swerving, use their elbows 
to prevent the competitor 
of another nationality from 

assing. 

(3) “ At the starts of some of 
the races, and these not all 
short distance events, they 
tried persistently to beat the 
pistol in a way that ruined the 
nerve of other competitors who 
were striving to be honest.” 

That, together with the delib- 
erate knocking down of hurdles, 
is not a bad record, and Mr 
Sullivan is to be congratulated 
upon his pupils. It is charac- 
teristic of American methods 
that no reasoned answer has 
been made to the charges of 
‘The Times’ correspondent. 
The old parrot-cry has been 
raised that the English are 
bad losers, and that is all. Once 
again it is a Mr Sullivan who 
battles for the honour of the 
United States. Whether he is 
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the same gentleman who dis- 
tinguished himself four years 
ago we know not. At any rate, 
in style and temper he is pre- 
cisely similar. 

For the winning or losing of 
international races we care not 
a jot. Defeat ruffles as little 
as victory elates us. We have 
no desire to see the repre- 
sentatives of England turn out 
“brainy” runners. But, above 
all, we do not wish to be accom- 
plices in the conspiracy of 
silence which inevitably sur- 
rounds the games grotesquely 
called “Olympic.” An English 
athlete who helped to “ pocket ” 
an adversary or used his elbows 
would be detected at once and 
warned off the running - path 
for ever. There would be 
nothing more to say, and noth- 
ing more would be said. But 
if it be an American who errs, 
we hold our tongues, lest the 
susceptibilities of a “friendly 
nation” should be hurt, Even 
when we are obliged to take 
action, as we were when Car- 
penter fouled an opponent in 
1908, we do it diffidently and 
with reluctance. The news of 
American trickery at Stock- 
holm has reached us many 
weeks after the games are over 
and done with. Though we 
are grateful to ‘The Times’ 
correspondent for speaking out 
at last, our gratitude would 
have been greater had he re- 
vealed the truth at once, For 
secrecy in such matters as this 
does a double injustice. It is 
unjust to the other nations, 
which compete with America 
in good faith. It is unjust also 
to America, which is treated 
with a consideration due only 
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to barbarians. If we persist- 
ently give to America the 
benefit of a suppressed truth, 
we openly proclaim that it is 
not, as other countries, care- 
ful of its honour. It is only 
America, we seem to say, and 
what America does is of no 
consequence. Yet if America’s 
shortcomings are thus ignored, 
how shall her athletes ever 
learn the lessons of fair-play ? 
So long as they are the spoilt 
children of the Olympic Games 
they will behave like spoilt 
children, and take whatever 
advantages are offered them. 
The fault is not with the 
athletes. In 1908 Mr Pea- 
body, an American, who dis- 
approved of the methods of his 
countrymen, confessed that “the 
belief in London was that the 
American athletes were honest 
and sportsmanlike, but their 
actions and conduct were con- 
stantly hampered and mis- 
directed by the American man- 
agers—the so-called Committee 
of Honour—and the professional 
trainers.” That is perfectly 
true. The dangerof professional 
trainers has been so well under- 
stood in England that their 
ministrations have been for- 
bidden to amateurs. And it is 
at the very moment when the 
cause of America’s indiscretions 
is plainly discovered that we 
are asked to follow her example. 
We are constantly exhorted to 
purchase victory by public sub- 
scription, to bribe professional 
trainers to cross the Atlantic, 
that in their hands our athletes 
may become “ wise” as well as 
nimble, and learn to run with 
their heads as well as with their 
feet. It is not an alluring 
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prospect. If each nation enlists 
its “rooters,” and bows the knee 
to a “crowd” of sporting poli- 
ticians, trained in some Tam- 
many Hall of their own, then 
a free fight will be inevitable, 
and he will win the race who 
is quickest with his fists or 
handiest with his club. For 
our part, we are old-fashioned 
enough to prefer the simple 
ways of Englishmen, who still 
pursue sport for its own sake, 
and who believe that they can 
contend with another in fleet- 
ness of foot and strength of 
arm without the intervention 
of professional trickery. 

In the antics of the “ crowd,” 
of which, as ‘The Times’ cor- 
respondent says, “the best ele- 
ment in American life has a 
whole-hearted dislike,” there 
is more than a suspicion of 
politics. By a piece of ill-luck, 
the so-called Olympic games 
are held in the same year as 
the election of America’s Pres- 
ident, when the well-known 
sport of twisting the lion’s tail 
is still supposed to attract the 
votes of the Irish and German 
immigrants. Thus we can 
understand how athletics may 
be turned to profit by the 
party machine, and how the 
“crowd,” in insulting England, 
may gain something more solid 
than the applause of patriots. 
We have not forgotten that 
the eminent Mr Sullivan, who 
four years ago was loudest in 
his denunciation of England, 
boasted that he was the friend 
of Theodore Roosevelt. And if 
it be true that polities be- 
smirches the sport of America 
with its ugly trail, it is no 
exouse, nay, it is rather an 
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aggravation of the offence. 
For many years America has 
pleaded the exigencies of poli- 
tics in extenuation of wanton 
insult and international bad 
faith. In doing this it has 
claimed a freedom which no 
civilised State could claim, and 
it has claimed this freedom 
on the ground of its youth. 
There is a time when the 
antics of youth pall upon us, 
when “youth” itself wears a 
spurious air, and the sooner 
America realises that it is not 
@ young nation, but a con- 
geries of the oldest peoples on 
the earth, the better will it be 
able to face the world with 
dignity and honour. No doubt 
we shall be told that the flag- 
rant repudiation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty is a mere 
freak of youth, that the dema- 
gogues who stamp it under foot 
are well-meaning gentlemen, 
and that we shall best consult 
our own interests by smiling 
under the affront of Mr Taft. 
Already, we note, a great part 
of the English press is busying 
itself in finding excuses for our 
adversaries. Not only does it 
busy itself in vain. It casts a 
slur upon the independence of 
America. Only the naughty 
child is forgiven if it wantonly 
breaks a window. Is America 
content to play the part of the 
naughty child for ever? 

When by the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty the management of 
the Panama Canal was placed 
in the hands of the United 
States, certain definite con- 
ditions were imposed. The 
ships of all nations were pro- 
mised the right of passage 
upon terms of perfect equality. 
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There was to be no discrimina- 
tion in favour of American 
ships. The good example was 
to be followed of the Suez 
Canal. The isthmus where 
thousands of white men had 
laid down their bones, cleft 
and purified at last, was to 
be a highroad equal and open 
for the ships of the world. 
Thus would East and West 
be joined in a spirit of amity 
and goodwill. Thus would the 
friendships of the nations be 
strengthened. It was a pleas- 
ant dream which the approach- 
ing election will not allow 
to come true. At the mere 
thought of the polling-booth, 
Mr Taft throws to the winds 
the plighted word of his 
country. Truth matters not ; 
honour matters not. All that 


matters is that he should 
snatch a few votes in a 
purely personal contest. His 


attempt to condone the offence 
is worse than the offence itself. 
The mere fact that, contrary 
to the usual practice, Mr Taft 
accompanies the signing of 
the Panama Canal Bill with 
@ memorandum of defence 
proves that he knows himself 
to stand upon insecure ground. 
His attempt to explain the 
exemption of American coast- 
wise trade from all tolls 
is worthy a pettifogging at- 
torney. It claims no reasoned 
answer, and we hope that it 
will receive none. The pre- 
tence that this privilege was 
contemplated in the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty is mani- 
festly ridiculous, When that 
treaty was being discussed by 
the Senate, Senator Bard 


moved an amendment which 
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reserved to the United States 
the right to discriminate in 
favour of its coastwise ship- 
ping. The amendment, as ‘ The 
Times ’—which has done good 
service by recalling a forgotten 
chapter of history—has told us, 
was defeated by 43 votes to 27. 
And after this it is idle for 
Mr Taft to defend his conduct 
by speech or to compose his 
cunning memoranda. Nor is 
the Bard amendment the only 
proof that the problem has 
always been clearly understood 
in America, In March 1900 
Senator Davis submitted an 
argument to the Senate, which 
it is interesting to recall at 
the moment of Mr Taft’s 
repudiation. “The léading 
Powers of Europe,” said Sena- 
tor Davis, “recognised the 
importance of this subject in 
respect of the Suez Canal, and 
ordained a public international 
Act for its neutralisation that 
is an honour to the civilisation 
of theage. It is the beneficent 
work of all Europe, and not of 
Great Britain alone. What- 
ever canal is built in the 
Isthmus of Darien will be ulti- 
mately made subject to the 
same law of freedom and neu- 
trality as governs the Suez 
Canal, as a part of the law of 
nations, and no single Power 
will be able to resist its control.” 
Here there is no uncertainty, 
no loophole of escape for Mr 
Taft. Explanation is unneces- 
sary, defence impossible. Like 
the American runners, Mr Taft 
has proved himself incapable of 
fair -play. No doubt he be- 
lieves that he has successfully 
pocketed his advisories and 
enhanced his fleetness of foot 
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by the free use of an intruding 
elbow. Perhaps when the 
elections are over the dema- 
gogues will confess that they 
have used the rest of the world 
as a mere means of collecting 
votes, and have insulted friendly 
nations with no better motive 
than to serve their private im- 
material ends. Meanwhile, we 
can only hope that our Foreign 
Office will understand its duty ; 
we can only record with 
pleasure that, as the best 
sportsmen in America deplore 
the grosser antics of the 
“crowd,” so the soundest poli- 
ticians of the United States are 
as clearly alive as the most 
patriotic Englishman to the 
“swerving” of Mr Taft on 
the track of justice. As ‘The 
Nation,’ of New York, has 
said with candour and dignity, 
“The Senate vote in favour 
of making the Panama Canal 
free of toll to American, vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade 
is a greater disgrace to this 
country than would have been 
a naval defeat in the waters 
off Colon.” 

We regret the more bitterly 
the conduct of Mr Taft, be- 
cause we had looked forward 
to the opening of the Panama 
Canal as an opportunity of 
congratulating America upon 
the completion of a _ heroic 
task,—a task which has been 
foreseen by the prophets for 
a century. The vision of a 
passage at Panama was ever 
present to the mind’s eye of 
Humboldt, and Goethe, in prais- 
ing Humboldt’s prescience, gave 
good proof of his own, “If 


a project of the kind,” said 
he, “succeeded in making it 
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possible for ships ef whatever 
lading or size to go through 
such a canal from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, 
quite incalculable results would 
ensue for the whole of civilised 
and uncivilised humanity. I 
should be surprised, however, 
if the United States were to 
let the opportunity escape 
them of getting such an 
achievement into their own 
hands. We may expect this 
youthful power, with its de- 
cided tendency westwards, in 
thirty or forty years to have 
also occupied and peopled the 
extensive tracts of land beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. We 
may further expect that along 
the whole Pacific coast, where 
nature has already formed the 
largest and safest harbours, 
commercial cities of the utmost 
importance will gradually arise, 
to be the medium of trade be- 
tween China, together with the 
East Indies and the United 
States.” And more to the 
same purpose. Goethe knew 
that he should not live to see 
his hopes realised. Nor is it 
likely that he foresaw the 
trickery of Mr Taft, when he 
expected that the United States 
would “get such an achieve- 
ment into their own hands.” 
However, Mr Taft has arrived 
in the nick, to show once more 
that the good faith of America 
is not proof against the con- 
tagion of politics, And with a 
superfluous anxiety he has done 
his best to anticipate the future. 
If arbitration be demanded, he, 
the arch-arbitrator of the uni- 
verse, will not submit to it. 
Alas for the professions of 
demagogues! Had America 
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kept her plighted word the 
opening of the Panama Canal 
would have been a ceremony 
of pomp and felicitation. If 
Mr Taft mends not his ways, it 
will be attended, let us hope, 
by the representatives of no 
other state than of Liberia, the 
twin republic. 


Mr Kebbel, whose pleasant 
book of reminiscences, ‘The 
Battle of Life’ (London: Fisher 
Unwin), we welcome with plea- 
sure, is a sportsman of the kind 
which America does not under- 
stand. For him the game has 
been everything, the victory a 
mere incident of fate. He has 
been brave in adversity, he has 
taken his triumphs with be- 
coming modesty, and it is 
characteristic of the temper of 
his mind that in this record of 
his life he has said scarcely a 
word of the field in which his 
triumphs have been achieved. 
If any man was deep in the 
counsels of Lord Beaconsfield 
it was Mr Kebbel, yet Lord 
Beaconsfield is never once men- 
tioned by name in the book of 
his friend, and is only once, 
and then obscurely, referred to. 
When we remember the eager, 
interested garrulity of the 
common body-snatcher, when 
before our eyes a hundred busy- 
bodies, who can hardly hold a 
pen, daily vaunt their ac- 
quaintance with the great, 
thinking it no shame that the 
shaft of ridicule or the hob- 
nailed boot of contempt was 
aimed at them, it is consoling 
to meet with an autobiography 
wholly untouched by the ugly 
and prevailing vice. Mr Keb- 


bel has combined in a long 
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career sport with scholarship ; 
he has studied the life of the 
countryside with the under- 
standing of one bred in the 
Shires; above all, he has met 
adversity with a gay and 
smiling courage. Though he 
is still happily in our midst, 
he is bound by a chain, un- 
broken in any link, to a strange 
and far-off past. Like Disraeli, 
his friend and leader, he has 
known the inside of a sponging- 
house. He has sat down at 
the greasy table of Mr Sloman 
in Cursiter Street. To that dis- 
mal hostelry he paid two visits, 
and at the second he “‘ remained 
in Mr Sloman’s custody for 
three weeks, having, of course, 
to pay through the nose for 
everything he required.” No 
wonder he calls it a dreadful 
life: “the uneasiness and dul- 
ness and hope deferred were 
terrible.” The company it was 
that redeemed it from utter 
despair. No doubt many ex- 
cellent men fell into the trap 
sixty years ago, but Mr Kebbel’s 
memory must have played him 
a trick when it prompted him 
to say that he met Jack Mytton 
at Sloman’s. That eminent, 
if ill-fated, sportsman died 
within the walls of the King’s 
Bench in 1834, and was but a 
memory of recklessness when 
Mr Kebbel was immured in 
Mr Sloman’s parlour. 

The sketches of Merchant 
Taylors’ School and of Oxford 
which Mr Kebbel gives us have 
all the value of authentic docu- 
ments. It is very pleasant to 
read of the heroes of the past 
—of Day, who got the Hertford 
and the Ireland, and of Charles 
D’Urban Morris, who “ got his 
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first class without turning a 
hair, and was afterwards a 
Fellow of Oriel.” When Mr 
Kebbel went up, the Oxford 
Movement was already taken 
for granted. He heard the 
sermon on “ Absolution ” which 
Pusey delivered in the Cathe- 
dral after his sentence of two 
years’ suspension had expired. 
“T shall never forget that 
sermon,” he writes. “It was 
listened to in breathless silence, 
and left an impression on the 
minds of many of those who 
heard it, myself among the num- 
ber, which years have been un- 
able to efface.” But if he took a 
keen interest in the theological 
and literary movements of the 
time, he was a sportsman al- 
ways. He could resist whist 
as little as he could resist 
shooting. ‘He sniffed the 
battle from afar,” as Mark 
Pattison, his tutor at Lincoln, 
said, without malice. And in 
the schools he took a second, 
28 Mark Pattison, by the way, 
had done before him,—“the just 
punishment,” he says, “of three 
years wasted in pleasure, dis- 
sipation, and folly.” 

He need not have taken so 
gloomy a view of the past. A 
second has proved a sound 
basis for many a distinguished 
career, and Mr Kebbel, in 
whom the spirit of adventure 
breathed, could never have 
been content to pass his days 
in the seclusion of a university. 
He rejected without hesitation 
the humdrum professions, and 
lacking the money which should 
start him at the bar, he made 
a bold attack upon Fleet Street. 
The enterprise was far more 
desperate than it appears to- 
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day. As Mr Kebbel says, 
‘Pendennis’ had not yet fami- 
liarised us with the under- 
world of letters, which remained 
secret and apart, a place of 
doubtful frequentation and un- 
known dangers. But neither 
doubt nor danger interrupted 
Mr Kebbel’s attack. He was 
resolved to write “for the 
papers,” and he _ succeeded. 
And meanwhile, if now and 
then Mr Sloman showed him- 
self too attentive, Mr Kebbel 
got what pleasure he might 
from life. Evans’s knew him, 
and the Cider Cellars. He 
frequented Kate Hamilton’s, 
and the Casino in Portland 
Street. He lived on terms of 
easy acquaintance with Ben 
Caunt and Nat Langham; he 
got “tips” upon cooking from 
Alexis Soyer; and he saw 
Miller hanged for murdering 
Mr Briggs in the Brighton 
train. In brief, he did all that 
there was to do in his time; 
he saw the sights and knew 
the men of the Victorian age; 
and he has told the tale with 
spirit and simplicity, suppress- 
ing only the part which he has 
played succesfully upon the 
stage of politics. 

As a sound Tory, Mr Kebbel 
praises the time that is past. 
He has no natural love of 
progress. He has not the 
faith cherished by the half- 
baked, that we grow better 
and better every day, despite 
the exactions of Radical robbers 
and the hypocrisies of Radical 
office-seekers. He thinks the 
world is not improved by the 
smattering of education and the 
farce of University Extension. 
And as he descends to these 
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times he writes unconsciously 
as a stranger in a strange land. 
“In reflecting on the changes 
that I have witnessed in Church 
and State,” says he, “in 
manners and customs, since I 
can remember anything at all, 
I am often reminded of what 
has been said (I think by 
Butler) of a future state, 
namely, that we may look 
back upon our present stage 
of existence as one in extreme 
old age looks back upon his 
early childhood.” And Mr 
Kebbel looks back with clarity 
of vision for seventy years. 
He remembers going to the 
House of Commons when Sir 
Robert Peel was Prime Minister, 
and Sir James Graham Home 
Secretary. He heard them 
both speak, and he says, “ they 
were addressing a public aslittle 
like the public of the present 
day as that was like the public 
of Queen Anne’s reign.” He 
has seen many sudden transi- 
tions and quick changes, and 
he looks back upon the gay 
and the grave with a quiet 
composure, not knowing which 
has predominated in his career. 
It is a good record of the battle 
of life well fought, and we 
commend it to the notice of 
our readers, with the greater 
confidence, because it is the 
work of one who for many 
years fought another battle, 
the battle of politics, in the 
pages of this Magazine. 


Major Hope’s capture of the 
historic seat of Mid-Lothian, the 
scene of Mr Gladstone’s raging 
campaigns, is a political event 
of vast importance. It is 
natural, and irrelevant, that 
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the Radicals should affect in- 
difference to the rebuff they 
have received. Their easy satis- 
factions will deceive nobody, 
least of all themselves. They 
are merely blowing upon their 
fingers to keep the cold from 
their courage. They staked all 
they had upon the contest— 
their waning energies and the 
few principles that are left 
them. Looking about for a 
ery, they pitched upon the land, 
in the simple faith that there 
are always votes in plunder. 
So they sent northwards the 
ineffable Mr Outhwaite, a man 
apparently as ignorant as he is 
arrogant, a noisy, unthinking 
demagogue, cut precisely to the 
pattern of Mr LloydGeorge. We 
knownot whence he came, but he 
appeared in Mid-Lothian, with 
his mouth full of calumnies, 
and with no better gospel to 
preach than the gospel of theft. 
Half the Cabinet lent him sup- 
port; the other half refused to 
recognise his existence ; and as 
he will doubtless be paid by 
results, his future, we take it, 
is insecure. Mid-Lothian re- 
pudiated him and his cheap- 
jack remedies, and his masters 
must cast about for a more 
popular cry than Mr Outhwaite 
and the land before they under- 
take to fight another battle. 
Meanwhile, the Radicals are 
professing to find some comfort 
in a simple addition. Add the 
Labour vote to the Radical 
vote, they say, and you will 
find a majority of some 2500 
in favour of the present Govern- 
ment. Itseemsan easy method 
of self-congratulation, until it 
is superficially examined. It 


needs no great knowledge of 
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the fray to understand that the 
Labour party was fighting, not 
the Tory, but the Radical candi- 
date. It was the Radical that 
Mr Brown set out to oppose; 
it was the Radical that he 
and his friends were determined 
todefeat. They liked Mr Outh- 
waite as little as they liked the 
Insurance Act, and not even 
Mr Lloyd George’s belated and 
illusory promise of amendment 
softened their hearts. Nor had 
they much reason to show 
loyalty to the party which the 
Master of Elibank is said to 
have led to victory. That 
nobleman, in the full belief that 
his withdrawal from politics 
would leave his influence unim- 
paired, bequeathed Mr Brown as 
an unwelcome legacy, and thus 
cunningly set by the ears the 
two factions which formerly he 
affected to patronise. And if 
he had been gifted with a 
sense of humour, he might 
have concluded that the reasons 
which he gave for his resigna- 
tion would not have com- 
mended themselves to the 
earnest Radical. A gentleman 
who deserts the party of con- 
fiscation, firstly to look after 
his paternal estates, a function 
which he and his friends regard 
as criminal in others, and sec- 
ondly to become, as a partner 
of “my friend, Lord Cow- 
dray,” an exploiter of labour, 
can hardly hope to inspire 
the Radical party with enthu- 
siasm. But a sense of humour 
is not the common inheritance 
of the Radicals, few of whom 
would refuse to profit by the 
monstrous “monopolies,” the 
denunciation of which is easy 
and effective upon the plat- 


form. In the end, however, a 
house thus divided against 
itself is bound to fall, and we 
are not surprised that the 
Master of Elibank’s insincerity 
did not prove a good vote- 
catcher. Is it not time that 
Mr Outhwaite cumbered him 
also with his kindly ministra- 
tions ? 

Major MHope’s victory is 
doubly useful. In the first 
place, it returns to the House 
of Commons a member well 
versed in public business, who 
has improved a natural know- 
ledge of affairs by a long ex- 
perience of school board and 
county council, who, in Mr 
Outhwaite’s despite, is all the 
better for belonging to one of 
the oldest families in Mid- 
Lothian, and who is as little 
ashamed of his principles as 
of his antecedents. It is useful 
in the second place, because it 
vastly increases the insecurity 
of the'Government. Mr Church- 
ill’s bombastic orations will 
deceive nobody. The coalition 
Cabinet is no longer confident 
in its strength. It has bought 
the support of Ireland and of 
Wales, and it is just beginning 
to understand that it has not 
the wherewithal to pay the 
bill. Ulster will not be coerced 
merely because the Cabinet is 
mortgaged, body and soul, to 
Mr Redmond. The covenant 
signed in Ulster has put an 
end to the foolish game of brag. 
And when Mr Asquith looks to 
Scotland for help he is con- 
fronted by Mid-Lothian. His 
undisciplined followers are 
doing their best to escape each 
by his own road. It is a sauve 
qui peut. Mr Lloyd George, who 
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never had the smallest per- 
ception of England or of Eng- 
land’s needs, can think, like 
the foreigner that he is, of no 
better trick than a fresh cam- 
paign of plunder. Mr Church- 
ill, with the despair that 
comes at the eleventh hour, has 
thrown down an undigested 
scheme of twelve (or is it 
twenty?) parliaments. The 
Heptarchy was a very poor 
experiment in disruption. We 
are to be not seven but twelve 
or twenty federal states, and 
if we fight one against the 
other it does not matter. There 
is at least an off-chance that 
somebody or other may be con- 
ciliated. To that, at last, has 
“gstatesmanship”’ degenerated. 
It has become a thing of words, 
not of thoughts. The best 
suggestion that our demagogues 
can make is lifeless by the time 
that it has reached the re- 
porters’ ears. Meanwhile Mr 
Churchill has incurred, for the 
second time in a couple of 
months, the fury and contempt 
of his own friends, and it will 
not be long before Mr Redmond, 
enriched by a new campaign 
of beggary, will insist that the 
ideal of “Ireland a nation” 
cannot be realised by the sud- 
den manufacture of twelve new 
parliaments. Thus it is that 
thevictory of Mid-Lothian could 
not have been more opportunely 
achieved. The Cabinet, divided 
against itself, is without a 
policy of its own, and, bankrupt 
in confidence, it finds itself 
unable to honour the drafts 
presented for payment by the 
Irish, the Welsh, and the men 
of labour. The victory of law 
and order, then, is at last as- 
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sured, and Great Britain owes 
Mid-Lothian a debt of gratitude 
for striking a bold and a de- 
cisive blow. 


The death of Dr H. A. 
Morgan, Master of Jesus 
College, snaps a link in the 
chain which binds the Cam- 
bridge of our day to the past. 
It is more than sixty years 
since, as a freshman, he en- 
tered the College which he 
made his lifelong home. In 
1849, the year of his entrance, 
Jesus College was not the 
house—famous in arms and 
arts, on the river and in 
the Senate House—that it is 
to-day. It was small in num- 
bers and honours alike. Five 
years before Dr Morgan as- 
sumed the tutorship, there 
was an increase only of six 
freshmen. Indeed the College, 
as we have known it in 
our times, was Dr Morgan’s 
own creation. He filled it 
with undergraduates, and then 
endowed it with a soul—a 
soul of energy and patriotism. 
He gave to one and all a just 
cause of pride in their College, 
and warmed their courage at 
the fire of his own enthusiasm. 
In all sports—in rowing and 
climbing especially —he took 
the keen and intimate interest 
of one who had practised 
them. He used to boast, and 
with justice, that he had rowed 
more eight-oared races than 
any man living; and his pas- 
sion for the river is within the 
memory of all his friends. For 
half a century he encouraged 
the College boat by his voice 
and presence; he watched its 
rise and fall upon the river 
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with the stern enthusiasm of 
a general watching his army 
in the field, and his enthusiasm 
was rewarded by so long a 
list of victories as has never 
been claimed by any other 
college in the world. In the 
heyday of Dr Morgan’s tutor- 
ship Jesus College kept the 
headship of the river for 
eleven years, and in the year 
of his death the first boat 
recovered once more its place 
of pride. It was not an un- 
becoming close to a long 
career of oarsmanship that last 
June the Master saw the 
College fiag unfurled again 
over the boat-house in token 
of victory. 

But an interest in sport was 
but one of Dr Morgan’s mani- 
fold activities. There was no- 
thing that enhanced the glory 
of Jesus College to which he 
was indifferent. The success 
of an old pupil in any career 
was always welcome to him. 
Few, indeed, were those who 
came under his spell who did 
not find in him a loyal, un- 
changing friend. Before all 
things, he possessed the gift 
of friendship. He was not a 
taskmaster set over the under- 
graduates; he was a light- 
hearted companion, an amiable 
contemporary —for he never 
grew old—of many passing 
generations. And he was able 
thus to keep the sympathy 
and appreciation of the young, 
because he was always, in the 
best and highest sense, a man 
of the world. It is the para- 
dox of his career that, though 
he spent his whole life in 
Cambridge, he was never in 
the smaller sense a don. 
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Deep though his affection was 
for his College and University, 
he did not limit his outlook 
by the Cam. None knew 
better than he that there was 
a wider field outside for hu- 
man energy and human brains. 
It was not for him to judge 
a man by his place in the 
Tripos. He was never of those 
who believe that a boy’s in- 
tellect is incapable of growth 
after he has taken his bach- 
elor’s degree. And it is pre- 
cisely because he possessed 
the tact of understanding 
character and _ stimulating 
ambition, that the old pupils 
who visited him never felt 
themselves strangers. They 
easily forgot the tutor in the 
friend. 

Being a man of the world, he 
was never censorious of others. 
He did not condemn the mani- 
fold eccentricities which were 
rife in the Cambridge of his 


earlier days. Many an old- 
fashioned don, whose ex- 
travagances brought upon 


him the contempt of pedants, 
received nothing but kindness 
from the Master of Jesus. Not 
merely was he gifted with a 
broad mind, but he had a quick 
sense of whatever was odd in 
talent or character. He eager- 
ly welcomed whatever lay be- 
yond the common experience, 
and thus his mind was 
stored with many curious 
chapters in the history of 
manners. To hear him dis- 
course, with all his vivid sense 
of the picturesque, was like 
watching a panorama of the 
past. As he spoke, the Cam- 


bridge of fifty years ago, its 
strange 


narrownesses and 
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prodigalities, flashed before 
you. He had a rare faculty of 
drama in speech. As a teller 
of stories he had few equals 
in his time. Instinctively he 
represented the accent and 
gesture of those whose deeds 
and words he recalled, and thus 
made you participate in his 
knowledge. Had he written 
down all that he saw and 
thought and said, he might 
have produced a social history 
of the University, beside which 
Gunning’s reminiscences would 
appear @ blurred and faded 
image. But his talent was a 
talent of converse. He needed 
for his best effects the quicken- 
ing eye, the ear of sympathy, 
and his rare art of story- 
telling will live only in the 
memories of the fortunate. 
And not only was he an 
admirable teller of stories: he 
was besides a man of genuine 
wit, and very apt for repartee. 
Yet his wit, if sharp-edged, was 
all untouched by malice, and he 
loved repartee, not as a soldier 
loves his blade, but as an artist 
loves his tools. He sought to 
amuse, not to wound, and never 
did he make a jest that might 
hurt a friend. Though he 
was @ man of strong views, 
though in matters of policy 
in which he thought his 
country’s safety and honour 
were engaged he would 
admit no compromise, his 
natural kindliness and sense 
of humour gave a benignity to 
his harshest judgments, and 
rendered him wholly incapable 
of violence in thought or 


speech. In national politics a 
consistent Tory, he considered 
the affairs of the University 
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with an open mind and with- 
out prejudice. He was as far 
from those who will admit no 
change in custom or constitu- 
tion as from those who hold 
nothing sacred. He _ repre- 
sented the central opinion of 
the University, and few men 
in Cambridge might boast his 
influence or match his au- 
thority. He was, as it were, 
a steadying force, and it 
is characteristic that he was 
elected to the Council of the 
Senate by both parties. His 
attitude towards University 
reform was very different from 
that of his predecessor in the 
Mastership of Jesus College. 
When Dr Corrie was asked by 
the University Commissioners 
what he believed to be the 
chief wants of the University, 
“in the first place,” he replied, 
“T trust the Commissioners 
will excuse me for stating it 
to be my opinion that the 
present chief want of the Uni- 
versity is exemption from the 
disturbing power of Royal or 
Parliamentary Commissions.” 
Dr Morgan, though he liked 
not the principle of interference, 
though he was never a re- 
former in the modern confisca- 
tory sense, believed that the 
University was not incapable 
of improvement. As early as 
1871 he advocated with a per- 
suasive eloquence the abolition 
of celibate fellowships, propos- 
ing at the same time that the 
tenure of fellowships should be 
limited to seven years, save for 
those who had devoted them- 
selves to the service of the 
College. His plan was adopted, 
even in its details; and it says 
not a little for his sense of prac- 
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tical affairs that the Cambridge 
which we know to-day, with 
its married tutors and its 
swiftly lapsing prize-fellow- 
ships, was devised in accord- 
ance with his shrewd, far- 
seeing suggestions. 

Great as were the services 
which Dr Morgan did to his 
College and University, con- 
spicuous as were his achieve- 
ments in the field of sport, it is 
not for these that he will be 
most warmly remembered. It 
is no small thing to see, as he 
saw, a college emerge from 
neglect into the triumph of 
success ; it is no small thing to 
be the first, as, with his life- 
long friend, Leslie Stephen, he 
was the first, to climb the 
Jungfrau Joch. Yet as we 
look back upon his long and 
happy career, a career which 
began in the pleasant shadows 
of the dark ages in Cambridge, 
we think of what he was far 
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more eagerly than what he did. 
He was courtly in manner as 
he was kind in thought. The 
gifts of sympathy and under- 
standing were his in an emin- 
ent degree. He may be said, 
indeed, to have engrossed them. 
A loyal champion of the honour 
and privileges of his college, he 
tempered his patriotism with 
a profound knowledge of the 
larger world. If he succumbed 
willingly to the genius of the 
place, if he could not have 
lived happily beyond its pre- 
cincts, he enormously increased 
its worth and dignity by the 
constant exercise of a wise 
devotion. The future will en- 
courage, no doubt, many and 
various excellences. It will 
not show us another head of 
@ house like Dr Morgan, a 
staunch Tory, a sound sports- 
man, sharp in wit as a Dam- 
ascus blade, perfect in friend- 
ship, and a great gentleman. 
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